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Very few people comprehend how much time, money, 
and inventive skill go to the making of a practical Type- 
writer—-practical for continual service, day in and day out. 
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Is to-day, as it has been for over Fifteen Years, the most 
perfect development of the writing machine. 
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ONE WEEK’S RECORD. 


The following death claims were paid by the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association for the week ending May 30. 1891: 


Name and Residence. Amount Paid. 


JOHN B. BRANTLY, CREEVY, TENN =3,000 
WILLIAM E. NELSON, COLD SPRING, N. 2,000 
WILLIAM T. MORFORD, BROOKLYN, N. 2,000 
GEORGE W. BOLSTER, NEW YORK........... .... 3,0°0 
ALONZO C. GUTTERSON, OWATONNA, MINN 2,000 
DANIEL HEANY, RONDOUT, N. oe 2,000 
JAMES K. JOHNSTON, SALT LA KE ‘city, 0. 1,000 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, CHESTERFIELD, ONT 2,000 
RICHARD PEET, MINNEAPOLIS, 5,000 
STEPHEN SEBURN. AMSTERDAM, N. 3,000 
RICHARD L. HOTCHKISS, BROWNSVILLE, TENN.................. 3,000 
AUGUST SCHONBERGER, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.......... 1,000 
BENJ. F. HARDY, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, GA................ 1,000 
EBLLENORA HUSUNG, DAYTON, © 1,250 
JACERSON A. SEYMOUR, WALDEN, Nu 2,000 
ARCHIBALD O. RONALDSON, PASSAIC, N. 10 000 
ARTEMUS SAHLER, RONDOUT, Na 10,000 
WILLIAM S. POWELL, PHILADELPHIA, PA 5,000 
HERMANN W. LAEUNSTEIN, CHICAGO, ILL................. 5,000 
JOHN KIELSMEIER, ST. LOUIS, MO. 5.000 
D. HUNTER, MOBILE, AL 5,000 


Yan. 1, 1891, $820,200.00. 
7. 1881, $10 561,000 00. 
sociation has already paid to the 
-are than Ten and One-Half 
members by reduction 
“srs. Its cash surplus 
more than Sixty 
| > of Dollars 
ve Months— 


charged by the 
a its Agency De- 


widows 

Millions o1 

of premiums mb. 

exceeds Two and 

Thousand members. lv 

insurance in force. Its ne.. 

exceeds Twenty Millions of Dolia. 
It furnishes insurance at about on. @ates 

old-system companies. It has excellent pr 

partment to experienced and successful business 


Its Home Office is “ Potter Building,” 38 Park ny .ew York. 


E. B. HAnNPER, PREsIDENT. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N.Y. 


Zhe Coolest and Most Deliehthul 
oe SUMMER RESORTS. 


HOTEL 
EARLINGTON 


(Capacity for 500 Guests) 


OPPOSITE THE PARK AND NEW BATHING pensar 


Offers the Finest Accommodations in Richfield Springs 


CUISINE AND SERVICE OF PECULIAR EXCELLENCE. 


Billiards, Bowling Alleys, 
Rifle Range, Tennis Courts, 
Children’s Playground, | 
with Swings, Hammocks, etc. 


STUBBLEBINE S ORCHESTRA OF TWELVE PIECES, 


For illustrated pamphlets, diagrams, etc., address or call on 


E. M. EARLE, Owner and Proprietor, 


At the Park Avenue Hotel, New York City. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

[* following the case of Professor Briggs our lay 

readers must keep clearly in mind the distinc- 
tion between the two proceedings: one, the trial 
for heresy before the Presbytery, which will not 
come off until next winter ; the other, the question 
of his confirmation as Professor of Biblical Theol- 
_ ogy in Union Theological Seminary, decided in the 
negative by a vote of the General Assembly. This 
question really involves two questions: the right of 
the General Assembly to confirm, which is denied 
by the Seminary, and the wisdom of confirm- 
ing. The matter was referred to a committee of 
of which Dr. Patton, President of Princeton Col- 
lege, was the Chairman. This committee reported 
that, according to established precedents, unless the 
Assembly disapproved the election at this time, 
the election would be regarded as complete ; that 
for this reason action on the case could not be 
postponed ; that while the committee was clear in 
its judgment that the Assembly has the right to 
veto the transference of Professor Briggs from the 
chair of Hebrew to that of Biblical Theology, it 
could not ‘be denied that a distinction exists be- 
tween such a transference and an original appoint- 
ment, “the one act conferring status, the other 
only assigning duties,” and the report closed with 
two recommendations—first, the disapproval of the 
appointment of Professor Briggs to the chair of 
Biblical Theology, and, secondly, the appointment 
of a committee to confer with the Directors of the 
Union Theological Seminary in regard to the re- 
- lations of the Seminary to the General Assembly. 
This report was adopted by a vote of 440 to 60. A 
fairer test of the real sentiments of the Assembly 
was perhaps afforded by the vote on an amend- 
ment recommending the Seminary not to allow 
Dr. Briggs to teach for a year, and leaving the 
final question of permanence to another year. 
This was lost by a vote of 360 to 106. 


* * 

Two circumstances will operate very seriously to 
impair the moral effect of this report, and the 
action had uponit. Princeton Theological Seminary 
and Union Theological Seminary have represented 


the two schools inharmoniously united in the Pres- 


byterian Churech—Princeton being Old School and 


conservative ; Union, New School and progressive, 
although its former Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy was even more Calvinistic than Professor 
Hodge. The relations between these seminaries 
have been somewhat strained; so much so that 
the “ Presbyterian Review,” which was under the 
joint control of the two seminaries, had to be aban- 
doned. If anything should occur to bring Union 
Theological Seminary into disrepute, and send its 
students away from it, they would,from geograph- 
ical and theological reasons, naturally go to 


Princeton, its nearest neighbor and its closest com-. 


petitor. Under these circumstances, it cannot but 
be regarded by the world at large as a matter of 
singular indelicacy that the Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, himself a Princeton Professor, 
should have appointed the President of Princeton 
College as the Chairman of the Committee to whom 
the case of the Union Theological Seminary and of 
Dr. Briggs would naturally be referred, and that 
there should not have been on that committee a 
single member to represent the views—we will not 
say the interests—of Union Theological Seminary. 
In effect, Princeton Seminary, through its officials, 
has had the shaping of the report upon the question 
of the direction and administration of its competi- 
tor, not to say its rival theological institution. Out- 


side of ecclesiastical politics such a condition of 
affairs could hardly exist. 
* 

The form of the report has also been subjected 
in secular quarters to severe but not unnatural 
criticism. It recommends the Assembly to disap- 
prove the election of Dr. Briggs, and yet assigns no 
reason for the disapproval. The alleged ground for 
this singular omission is that a charge of heresy pre- 
ferred against Dr. Briggs, and apparently approved 
by the Assembly, might militate against him in the 
trial next winter; but we think most persons will 
agree that condemnation without accusation is harder 
to meet than any accusation definitely framed, and 
capable, therefore, of definite repudiation. It is 
also noted as somewhat singular that the com- 
mittee should, at the same time, veto the action of 
the Seminary, and recognize that there is a ques- 
tion whether it has a right to exercise this veto 
power ; a question so serious as to justify the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Conference. It might have 
been less strategic, but it certainly would have been 
more Christian, to have awaited the decision of 
such a Committee of Conference, even if the ad- 
vantage supposed to be secured by immediate 
action was lost. It remains to be seen how far 
this attack upon Dr. Briggs is personal, and how 
far it really involves a serious theological issue, 
and grows out of a sincere desire and strong deter- 
mination to purge the Church of supposed heresy. 
The views of Dr. Briggs respecting the Bible are 
shared avowedly by professors in other Presbyte- 
rian theological seminaries, and by prominent Pres- 
byterian clergymen. If such views make him un- 
worthy to be a religious teacher, they make these 
others equally unworthy, and sincerity and serious- 
ness would seem to require that the purging proc- 
ess should either never have been begun, or should 
be carried further. ; 


That the opposition to Phillips Brooks is reduced 
to serious straits is indicated by the extraordinary 
method to which some of his opponents have re- 
sorted. A masked accuser, bearing the singular 
title of “a personal friend of Dr. Brooks,” writes 
what purports to be an account of a private con- 
versation with his friend, in which “limpid toler- 
ance” of intolerable heresy is attributed to him. 
This anonymous report of an alleged private con- 
versation by a “ personal friend ” has been sent out 
from Boston in secret circulars to the Standing 
Committees at adistance for the purpose of affecting 
their votes. Reporting a private conversation for 
the purposes of public defamation has been done 
before; concealing the accuser’s form behind a 
mask has been done before; but this combination 
is, happily, rare. It would deserve from the friends 
of Dr. Brooks the same contemptuous silence with 
which Dr. Brooks himself rightly treats it, were it 
uot that an eccentric but hitherto reputable clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church in the city of New 
York, Dr. De Costa, has attempted to give respecta- 
bility to the performance by referring to it with seem- 
ing commendation in a public letter over his own 
name. The Christian Union would be among the 
last to condemn manly opponents on any issue ; 
but Paul classifies whisperers and backbiters with 
inventors of evil things, and the world generally 
agrees with him in presuming that the coward who 
attempts to give currency to a whispered accusation, 
and to shun responsibility for it by concealing his 
name, is the inventor of the evil thing which he 
seeks to circulate. 


* * 


The death of the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., 
is, especially at this juncture, a very serious loss. 


He had been for many years pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
by nature, temperament, constitution, essentially a 
conservative man. He represented conservative 
views on the slavery question before and during the 
war, conservativé views on all moral and reform 
questions, and conservative views in theology ; but 
he was bold, outspoken, courageous, never hesitat- 
ing to stand alone, never compromising with his 
own convictions for the sake of popularity, and he 
respected the convictions of others, against whose 
errors he contended. He had just been elected 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the place of Dr. 
W. G. T. Shedd. He had accepted the chair, and 
would have carried into it the same spirit of in- 
domitable independence and love of truth which 
has actuated him through life. One of his last 
public declarations was the ringing one at an alumni — 
dinner of the Seminary—we quote from recollec- 
tion—“If we cannot have orthodoxy and liberty, 
let us have liberty without orthodoxy!” His elee- 
tion would have strengthened Union Theological 
Seminary at this juncture, and his death leaves 
upon the Directors of that Seminary a problem in 
the present condition of affairs peculiarly hard to 
solve. 


* * 


Words are sometimes firebrands ; men ought to 
be careful how they fling them about. Contro- 
versialists in their passion for victory, and igno- 
ramuses who do not know the meaning of words, or 
the nature of the philosophy which they assail, 
have long been accustomed to endeavor to dispose 
of Herbert Spencer by labeling him materialist or 
atheist, and so setting him aside as a kind of mon. 
strous curiosity. We are not a disciple of Herbert 
Spencer, whose philosophy appears to us to have 
rendered great service to the world, but to be in- 
adequate and one-sided. But we frankly confess 
to a feeling of personal sympathy for him, as we 
read the somewhat pathetic letter which he sent to 
the Ethical Association of Brooklyn and which 
was read in its meeting last Sunday. It is as 
follows: 


** Dear Dr. Janes: 

** In old times persecuting priesthoods were content if a so- 
called heretic would recant and say he agreed with them— 
whether he did at heart accept their belief was a matter of 
indifference, so long as he outwardly conformed and pro- 
fessed the belief. These tactics have in our days been in- 
verted. Defenders of the established creed, no longer able 
now to produce apparent agreement by force, exaggerate 
as much as they can the disagreement, so as to make their 
antagonists hateful. Persistently ascribing to them views 
they do not hold, they thus furnish themselves with weapons 
of offense ; and they find the weapons so convenient and 
effective that no proof that they are false weapons will make 
them desist from using them. 

** I have had to rebut the charge of materialism times too 
numerous to remember, and [I have now given the matter 
up. It is impossible to give more emphatic denial or assign 
more conclusive proof than I have repeatedly done, as you 
know. My antagonists must continue to vilify me as they 
please—I cannot prevent them. Practically they say, ‘It is 
convenient to us to call you a materialist, and you shall be a 
materialist whether you like it or not.’ 

** In my earlier days I constantly made the foolish supposi 
tion that conclusive proofs would change beliefs. But ex- 
perience has long since dissipated my faith in men’s ration- 
ality. Sincerely yours, 

** Lonpon, N. W., May 4, 1891. Hxzrsert SPENCER.” 


As we go to press Sir John Macdonald, the 
Premier of the Canadian Dominion Parliament and 
the leader of the Conservative party, is lying at the 
point of death, and there is little hope that he will 
be living when these words reach our readers. No 
man in our day has so strongly impressed himself 
upon Canadian politics and Canadian history. His 
political career began in 1844, and from that date 
to this he has been a leading figure in Canadian 
affairs. He was mainly instrumental in bringing 
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about the present prosperous union of the provinces, 
and was the head of the first Government formed 
under the new Constitution in 1867. He was the 
leader in the liberal policy adopted by the Domin- 
ion toward the Pacific Railway, and resigned in 
1873 on account of the charges made against the 
Government in regard to that policy. In 
1871 Sir John, then Mr. Macdonald, was one of 
the High Commissioners who settled the Alabama 
Claims and negotiated the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. Sir John has often been compared to Lord 
Beaconsfield, whom he resembled not a little 
personally, as well as in temperament and political 
genius. Like Beaconsfield, he was an adroit and 
skilled manager of men and parties, always ready 
to adapt himself to new circumstances, always 
brilliant and shrewd in his political methods, and 
always ready to meet defeat and out of it to organ- 
ize victory. A Canadian paper makes the follow- 
ing excellent distinction between the party leader 
and the statesman: “Clever management of a 
party implies that the party measures {have been 
put through Parliament triumphantly, and that the 
party was blessed with a long reign. There is a 
wide difference between it and successful states- 
manship, the latter meaning that the measures 
themselves have turned out well by satisfying vital 
needs or removing vital dangers of a country.” 
On which side of the line thus defined so aptly Sir 
John stood it remains for the impartial influence 


of time to determine. The question will be an-. 


awered now in exactly opposite ways by his politi- 
cal adherents and opponents. 


* 
* 


The United States and Great Britain seem now 
to be dealing with the seal controversy in a manner 
befitting the essential unimportance of the interests 
involved. The two revenue cutters which were 
last week sent from San Francisco to the 
Pribylof Islands received instructions not to 
molest any vessels beyond the three mile limit. 
The British Ministry, on its side, has first offered 
that the two countries shall join in establishing a 
closed season, during which no seals shall be killed 
either on land or sea; has then modified this offer, 
in accordance with a suggestion which seems to 
have come from President Harrison, so as to per- 
mit 7,500 seals to be killed on our islands to sup- 
ply food for the natives; and, finally, on Friday 
last, has introduced into the House of Commons a 
bill forbidding British vessels for an unspecified 
period to engage in seal-hunting. When things are 
in this shape, an amicable settlement of the whole 
matter ought to be easy. Our Government has 
every reason for favoring a closed season. The 
seal colony belongs to us, and we have claimed 
that it was in danger of extirpation. Both for the 
sake of consistency and for the sake of the future 
value of our property, we ought to be glad to have 
a season in which none of the seals shall be de- 
stroyed. There is danger, however, that the pri- 
vate interests of the company which holds the 
lease of the seal islands may bring pressure to bear 
to prevent the Administration from accepting Great 
Britain’s offer, and there is also danger that our 
Canadian neighbors may again protest against the 
fairness with which Great Britain is disposed to 
deal with us. The interests of the two nations in 
the preservation of the seal industry are identical. 
The petty local interests of Canada in the destruc- 
tive deep-sea seal-hunting, and the petty private 
interests of the company which has leased from 
our Government the sealing privilege, ought not 
to be allowed to stand in the way. 

* 

The Newfoundland Legislature has finally passed 
the bill promised by their delegates to England to 
enforce all treaty obligations toward France and 
carry out the awards of the arbitration commission- 
ers. Upon information of this action the British 
Ministry consented not to proceed with the second 
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reading of the Knutsford coercion act, since 
the colonial legislation made it unnecessary. Dar- 
ing the week an effort was made to bring our Gov- 
ernment into the Newfoundland complication. The 
French Admiral forbade the Newfoundland fisher- 
men in St. George’s Bay to supply bait to the Ameri- 
ean fishing schooners. The captains of our schoon- 
ers claimed that they had a right to buy this bait 
according to the terms of our treaty of 1818 with 
Great Britain. The Administration at Washington 
sensibly took the position that the Americans had 
no grievance unless the Admiral had driven 
off the American vessels which were buying bait, 
and not the Newfoundland vessels which were 
selling it. The earlier treaty between France and 
England gave to the French the exclusive privilege 
of fishing along this strip of coast. The later 
treaty between England and the United States 
could not bave conferred upon us the right to buy 
fish where English subjects had no right to catch 
them. 


* * 


~ 

The public meetings which have been held in 
England to protest against the expulsion of the 
Jews from Russia bid fair to be supplemented 
by public meetings to protest against their admis- 
sion into England. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of Hebrew immigrants is now nearly five 
hundred per week, and the agitation in this coun- 
try for the restriction of immigration is finding its 
counterpart among the workingmen of London. 
The Jewish workmen in London take a position 
somewhat similar to the Italian and Hungarian 
workmen here. They are willing to accept a lower 
etandard of living than their English competitors, 
to slave longer hours and accept lower wages. 
The hostility which this arouses is not lessened by 
the fact that the intellectual superiority of the Jews 
enables them in the long run to succeed better than 
their Christian co-workers. Charles Booth, in his 
volume on “ Kast London,” says: “ In the Jewish 
inhabitants we see a race of brain-workers com- 
peting with a class of manual laborers.” ‘The 
children of Israel,” he goes on, “are a nation of 
priests. Each male child, rich or poor, is a stu- 
dent of the literature of his race.” The intellectual] 
training which the Jew receives through his religion 
enables him to regard “manual labor as the first 
rung of the social ladder, to be supplanted on the 
first opportunity by the estimates of the profit- 
maker, the transactions of the dealer, or the calcu- 
lations of the money-lender.” Until lately the 
English workmen urged against the Jews that they 
were incapable of forming trade-unions. Bat this 
reproach, says David F. Schloss in a recent article 
in the “ Nineteenth Century,” has been largely re- 
moved. The Jewish workmen are forming trade- 
unions, and, in one instance at least, have forced 
employers to abolish the sweating system and pro- 


vide workshops of their own, in which ten thousand 


workmen are directly employed under sanitary 
conditions, instead of receiving their work through 
@ succession of contractors and sub-contractors and 
sub-sub-contractors, until the middlemen had taken 
nearly half the pay for the work finally performed 
in the lowest class of tenement-houses. Yet these 
unions are as yet exceptional, and even Mr. Schloss 
admits that most of the Jews from Russia are will- 
ing to work fourteen to eighteen hours per day for 
wages which the English workmen would deem it a 
degradation to accept. Already, in 1888, when 
there were but sixty thousand Jews in London, the 
feeling against them among the workmen was 
strong, and this feeling is certain to be intensified 
now that they are pouring in at the rate of nearly 
thirty thousand per year. England will probably 
follow the United States and the Australian Colo- 
nies in the enactment of anti-immigration laws. 
* 

Although a law was passed in France by the revo- 
lutionary government of 1848 establishing a ten-hour 
day for the working people of Paris, and it has 
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never been repealed, yet the streets of Paris were 
last week thronged with rioters who were support- 
ing the cab-drivers in their strike for a twelve hour 
day. It seems that almost the entire city was in 
sympathy with the strikers. Many of the news- 
papers opened subscriptions in their behalf, and | 
when the companies called upon the Minister of 
War to send out troops to act as drivers the demand 
wasrefused. The Government took care not to re- 
peat the mistake which it made at Fourmies Gu 
May Day when it ordered the troops to fire befo 

the mob had taken the initiative in acts of violence. 
In the Paris strike the mob did take the initia- 
tive in such acts, and still it was not fired upon. 
Great crowds gathered about the depots of the 
stage companies, and when the stages, escorted by 
policemen, were started out they were greeted with 
volleys of stones accompanied with an unending 
storm of jeers. Ata signal agreed upon the strikers 
charged upon the stages, swept away the police 
lines, dragged the drivers from the boxes, cut the 
traces of the horses, and in many cases overturned 
the stages. The policemen made a great number 
of arrests, but took no further action against the 
mob. On the night of the second day, at the in- 
stance of the Secretary of the Interior and the mu- 


_ nicipal authorities, the directors of the company met 


the leaders of the cabmen’s trade-union and drafted 
an agreement with them which ended the strike on 
the terms of the men. 


* * 


President Balmaceda, in his recent address to 
the Chilian Congress, presents his position in the 
international struggle with great effectiveness. He 
declares that he represents constitutional law, while 
his opponents are revolutionists. He says that the 
naval officers have disobeyed the orders of their 
superiors and are in rebellion; he denies that there 
is any constitutional ground for this disobedience, 
denies their right to even question orders received 
from their superiors, and declares that all the ac- 
tions of the legislators who are the leaders of the 
insurrection are illegal; he affirms that the revo- 
lutionists have no popular support, that the army 
has refused to go with them, and that the revolt 
has no moral ground, because he had endeavored, 
in the first instance, to meet their just demands. 
The insurgents, on the other hand, plant themselves 
on the deposition of Balmaceda passed by Congress 
January 1; they charge him with overturning pop- 
ular authority, usurping the legislative functions, 
misappropriating public funds, governing without 
the consent of Congress, and establishing a dicta- 
torship. It is possible that the issue may be de- 
termined not by arms but by monetary conditions. 
Balmaceda’s London agent has endeavored in vain 
to borrow the small sum of $1,500,000, and all the 
President's attempts to secure support in Europe 
by sending favorable accounts of hie position have 
so far been neutralized by the activity of the Pro- 
visional Government of the revolutionists, estab” 
lished at Aquique, who have have warned foreign 
lenders that in case of the success of the Congres" 
sional party no loans made by Balmaceda will ever 
be recognized. The revolutionists, on the other 
hand, have the great advantage of controlling the 
revenue of the nitrate-producing provinces, and they 
have also the advantage of the support of the 
wealthy class in Chili. If the contest is decided 
by a conflict between resources, the revolutionists 
are likely to win. | 


* * 


The new problems which the new conditions of 
modern life are forcing upon different nations are 
due very largely to the shortening of distance be- 
tween different countries, the breaking down of 
long-established barriers, and the growing freedom 
of intercourse. It is possible now to leave New 
York and reach Japan in two weeks, or -to go to 
the Sandwich Islands in the same time, and the 
fact that the journey from Yokohama to London 
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across the Dominion of Canada can now be made 


in twenty-one days has drawn out a good deal of 
comment in England. This practically reduces 
the distance between England and the farthest 
East by about one-half the former time, and this 
means, of course, a speedy and immensely increased 
tide of travel in both directions. Western influence 
in the East is already very great, but when the 
East is brought at our doors it must be very much 
greater. On the other hand, Eastern influence in 
the West is likely to be vastly increased, and one 
question which we may perhaps be called upon to 
meet will be the vast influx of Oriental immigrants. 
An occasional Arab is sometimes seen in our streets, 
and a small number of Syrians have already come 
to this country, but| so far we have been largely 
free from Oriental immigration. If the tide should 
set this way, we should probably receive the human 
refuse of the East first, and neither Italian nor 
Polish Jew approaches these Oriental immigrants 
_ in personal offensiveness or in the lack of assimilat- 
ing power with our institutions. Evidently the 
time is not distant when some wise and humane 
policy with regard to immigration must be adopted. 
* 
* 

The desperate struggle to save the Adirondacks 
has entered into another phase. An attempt is 
now being made to run a railroad from north to 
south through the very heart of the woods, and 
the persons interested are loudly announcing that 
their enterprise is made in the interests of forest 
protection. To those who know what the passage 


of a railroad through a forest means this pleais . 


so absurd that one doubts whether it has been put 
forth seriously. The Adirondacks wilderness has 
been assailed from every point of attack. Wasteful 
lumbermen have devastated ‘it, fires have swept 
across it, private persons have encroached upon it, 
and railroads have pierced it in more than one 
direction. 
beauty and the integrity of the woods may still be 
preserved if further encroachments are prevented. 
All reasonable demands for easy travel have been 
made; the forest is now accessible from almost 
every side. To go further is not to benefit the 
publie, but to forward some private enterprise. We 
have more than once pointed out the vast economic 
and sanitary value of the Adirondack forest ; it is 
of quite inestimable importance to this State. The 
proposed railroad is of insignificant importance 
compared to it. The people of the State are now 
asked to choose between the woods and a newroad. 
If the road goes through, as is proposed, the forest 
will receive irreparable injury, for the great charm 
of the woods is the unbroken area; it is that 
which gives it the atmosphere and character of 
a forest. Toran a road through it is to cut the 
- forest in two, and the result will inevitably be to 
throw the whole section into the market and de- 
stroy its primitive and characteristic quality. We 
protest against it. Another railroad is a small 
matter; a great forest like the Adirondacks is in- 


valuable. 
* * 


The Metropolitan Museum was opened last Sun- 
day afternoon, with a result which must silence 
those who have believed that the working people 
did not care for its treasures, and were incapable 
of enjoying what is best in art. From the time 
the doors were opened at one o’clock until they 
closed at six the noise of the turnstiles never 
ceased. There were fourteen thousand visitors, 
and of these fully ten thousand belonged to the 
families of manual laborers. Many of these had 
brought their dinner-baskets with them for a day 
in the Park, yet they took it good-humoredly when 
the guards toid them that these baskets must be 
left outside the building. At the beginning of the 
day none of the visitors were allowed to bring in 
umbrellas or canes; but as the crowd increased. it 
became impossible to provide checks, and the pre- 
caution was abandoned. No bad results followed. 


Much damage has been done, but the 
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There was not a single case during the afternoon 
which called for the interference of the Park 
policemen who had been stationed in different parts 
of the building to assist the guards. No one who 
mingled with the crowd could say that the day had 
been desecrated by any of them, and to many of 
them it had been in a large sense consecrated. At 
the dawn of modern art it was the Church 
which inspired and supported it; in our day the 
need of the people for such ministrations has not 
ceased. If the Church cannot furnish them, the 
public which does furnish them is carrying on the 
work of the Church. 


* * 


Last week the United States Supreme Court 
rendered an important decision upon the constitu- 
tionality of the original package law and its effect 
upon the liquor laws of various States. When 
Congress passed this law, the original package 
dealers naturally claimed that the old State laws 
which the Court had declared unconstitutional 
would have to be re-enacted in order to cover these 
cases. In this claim the United States Circuit 
Court of Kansas sustained them. The laws affect- 
ing such dealers, it was held, had been decided to be 
unconstitutional, and the new law of Congress extend- 
ing the powers of the State did not give life to 
laws which were dead. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, has unanimously reversed this ruling. It 


holds that its original package decision did not 


annul State laws, but simply limited their opera- 
tion to property strictly within the State’s juris- 
diction. “The law of Congress,” it says, “im- 
parted no power to the States not then possessed, 
but allowed imported property to fall at once upon 
arrival within local jurisdiction.” 
subtile distinctions the Court upholds the constitu. 
tionality of the original package law, which the 
liquor dealers had denied upon the ground that 
Congress could not surrender to the States a power 
over inter-State commerce which, as the Court had 
said, the Constitution placed under the exclusive 
control of Congress. The evils done by the origi- 
nal package decision have thus finally been 
remedied in so far as they relate to intoxicating 
liquors. Nevertheless the rights of the States to 
local self-government are not what they were un- 
derstood to be before the Court, inconsistently with 
its own traditions and against the protest of three 
of its members, rendered its unfortunate decision. 


* 


GENERAL News.—Another Liberal victory has 
been won in England; the Gladstone candidate 
carried last week the bye-election for North Buck, 
inghamshire by an increased majority. It is re. 
ported that the “Itata” is now on her way to 
Australia; the contest in Chili continues vigor- 
ously but without decided result; it is ramored that 
the Congressional navy will bombard Valparaiso, 
President da Fonseca, of Brazil, is seriously 
M. Dublan, the Mexican Minister of Fi- 
nance, is dead. It is reported that a revolution 
has broken out at Port-au-Prince, Hayti Car- 
dinal Alimonda, Archbishop of Tarin, died last 
week. The Rapid Transit Commission has ap- 
proved a plan for a road on the west side of this 


ill. 


city ; itis to have four tracks, to run under Broadway | 


ata considerable depth to Fifty-ninth Street and 
thence under the Boulevard, but near the surface, 
te the city line; it is expected to cost about $40,- 
000,000 ; the plan seems to meet general approval, 
and it is believed that the capital will be forthcom- 
ing. It is to be regretted that the New York State 


Land Board has decided that it has no jarisdiction 


over the Adirondack forest land which the projected 
Adirondack and St. Lawrence Railroad intends to 
occupy. The will of the late Charles Pratt, of 
Brooklyn, shows that his total gifts to the Pratt 
Institute amount to $2 500,000 ; thorough provision 
has been made for the continuance and increase of 
the work ; it is understood that considerable sums 
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have also been left in trust for several benevolent 
and religious associations Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison is perfecting a new invention which will 
combine the principle of instantaneous photography 
with that of the phonograph. The Indian 
“Plenty Horses,” who shot and killed Lieutenant 
Casey, has been acquitted on the ground that a 
state of war existed at the time. The Rev. Dr. 
Jobn Hall tendered his resignation as Chancellor 
of the University of the City of New York to the 
Council of the College on Monday night, and it was 
accepted. He feels unable longer to sustain the 
duties in connection with his many others. 


REST. 


HE space which we surrender this week to va- 
cation experiences and suggestions, and to a 
survey of summer resorts and routes of travel in 
this country, is in no sense out of proportion to the 
importance of the subject. Some of the beneficent 
things for which modern men have been somewhat 
blindly but very persistently reaching out are vari- 
ety and fullness of life. Medisxvalism lived deeply 
and strongly in a few directions, but separated it- 
self from some of the noblest and most fruitful forms 
of activity. From nature it was almost estranged ; 
its life was intensely introspective, and while it 
brought forth noble fruits, it was in no sense aripe, 
rich, and rounded type of humanity which it devel- 
oped. The Renaissance period, which followed, in 
the intensity of its reaction went to the other ex- 
treme, and found in activity and in pure physical 
existence a resource which, although very great, was 
not equal to the demands made upon it. The re- 
action of Puritanism led to the development of a 
very striking and noble type, but the life which it 
fostered was a circumscribed and restricted one; 
it was a life of intense dutifulness and of great 
moral intensity ; it was not a life of freedom, vari- | 
ety, and completeness. The best feature about 
modern life is the more or less successful attempt 
which it is making to live temperately, harmoni- 
ously, and completely. Holding fast to the moral 
ideals, it is striving also to find the revelation of 
God in art, literature, and nature. The natural 
world has once more become beautiful to it, and 
beautiful in the most healthful and inspiring fash- 
ion. It is this fullness of life which we need to 
correct our tendency to over-activity and to the 
sterility which comes from substituting action for 
being, doing for living. Every life needs an 
ample margin of repose, not only for rest, but for 
meditation ; and these are the things for which we 
are now seeking, often ignorantly, sometimes un- 
wisely, but with more or less recognition of their 
value. The Christian Union helds the gospel of a 
rounded life as part of the truth of God for men. 
Physical health and mental strength and resource 
are quite as necessary for the full unfolding of a 
human life as great spiritual fervor. The only 
normal and harmonious life is the one which is 
rounded out by activity on all sides. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


ENATOR Peffer proposes that the Govern- 
ment shall lend the people money, on adequate 
security, at a nominal rate of interest. What 
does this mean? The Government of the United 
States is the people of the United States. It means 
that the people shall lend to the people. Right- 
hand pocket lend some money to the left-hand 
pocket—this is what it means. 

Or else it means that the people who have money 
shall lend to the people who have not. Volun- 
tarily? No! not voluntarily. There is no law 
now against their lending voluntarily at low inter- 
est or at no interest at all. Senator Peffer proposes, 
either that all the people shall lend to all the people, 
that the right-hand pocket shall lend to the left- 
hand pocket, or else he proposes that the men who 
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have saved their earnings shall be eompelled tolend 
to the men who have not. 

This is confiscation. 

If the rich men have made their money unjustly 
and are not entitled to it, let us say so frankly, and 
take it away from them. But let us not call it a 
loan by the Government to the people. The Gov- 
ernment is the people. 

This is worth remembering. The Government 
is not an abstract entity with plenty of surplus en- 
ergy wherewith to do things, and plenty of surplus 
money wherewith to buy things. The Government 
is the people. Its money has all been taken out of 
the pockets of the people. Under our systems of 
taxation most of its money comes from the people 
of very moderate means. Whenever it is proposed 
that the Government shall do something with its 
money, it is preposed that we, the people, shall do 
something with our money. 

Shall the Government subsidize steamship lines ? 
That is, shall we, the people, pay our money to the 
owners of steamship lines, who take our money but 
pay us no share of the profits ? 

Shall the Government pay $100,000,000 to build 
a Nicaragua Canal? That is, shall every family in 
the United States pay ten dollars to the men who 
propose to build that eanal—and let them own and 
operate it and take the profits? 

It will help our readers to form a better judg- 
ment as to the various plans for spending the money 
of the Government, if for the word “ government ” 
they will always substitute the words “the people.” 

Shall we, the people, build railroads for other 
men to own, steamships for other men to sail, canals 
for other men to operate—we to pay the money, 
they to take the profits? Shall we, the people, put 
our money into a common fund to be loaned by the 
politicians at a nominal rate of interest to any one 
who has influence enough to get the loan ? 

What do you think of it? 


A BLESSING IN THE BATTLE. 


<i first feeling of the peace-lover is one of im- 
patience at the present theological turmoil. Let 
us have, he will say, our Bible in quiet ; let there be 
at least one Book free from pestiferous word-battles, 
one nook—the Church—into which the strife of 
life cannot enter. And it will not be strange if he 
sympathizes with the majority, both because it 1s 
the majority, and on that side therefore is a prom- 
ise of peace, and also because it is the side which 
proposes to leave the Church and the traditional 
view of the Bible undisturbed and to cast out the 
man who disturbs the Church by the intrusion of 
new views. 

But there is another and juster view to be taken 
of such a conflict as the present. With all that is 
disagreeable because earthy and selfish, with all 
the institutional rivalries, the personal jealousies, the 
controversial bitterness, the dogmatic assertive. 
ness, the unholy partisanship, there is a great gain 
to spiritual truth and spiritual life. Let the peace- 
lover cast a glance for a moment at his gains. 

The Higher Criticism has brought the Bible 
prominently before the public. It has made the 
Book, as never before in our time, the focus of a 
great discussion. Last week on a Wednesday 
morning the announcement that Bible study would 
be the theme of the morning, to be considered by 
Professors Briggs and Harper, brought together an 
audience of twelve hundred in Plymouth Church. 
The Moderator truly remarked that ten or fifteen 
years ago the announcement of the same theme, 
to be discussed by Professors of Hebrew from two 
theological seminaries, would have emptied the 
church instead of filling it. Last Sunday the New 
York “ World,” and the Sunday before the New 
York “ Tribune,” had a broadside of a page each 
upon the Bible. Men everywhere are brushing 
off the dust that has accumulated on their Bibles, 
and looking into them to see what a Bible really 
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is. Their study is not very profound, nor perhaps 
at all spiritual ; but a real and a thoughtful study 
grows out of and accompanies it. 

Along with this increased attention to the Bible 
ameng laymen is an increased interest in the He- 
brew Bible among the clergy. The Professor of 
Hebrew is becoming a vital member of the semi- 
nary faculty, which no learning or interest on his 
part could make hima few years ago; and all 
over the country ministers are getting out their 
Hebrew lexicons, and opening their long unopened 
Hebrew Bibles; and ministers who have never 
known Hebrew are joining correspondence classes 
for its study ; and all this in order that they may 
study the Bible in the original. 

At the same time this study is bringing back to 
the consciousness of the Church books of the Bible 
which have been practically lost—buried beneath 
a traditionalism which, practically denying the hu- 
manity in the Bible, lost out of it the books which 
are uninterpretable except as expressions of human 
life. There lie upon our table, the product of the last 
few months, Professor Genung’s “Job” and Dr. 
Griffith’s “Song of Songs,” both valuable speci- 
mens of what the Higher Criticism is doing to 
make intelligible books hitherto to the lay reader 
hopelessly enigmatical, and to most ‘readers as abso- 
lutely shut out from the Bible as if they were not 
bound up in it. 

To this let us add what the same spirit has al- 
ready done for the Bible—or rather let us say for 
humanity—toward making the Bible real and 
vital, by showing that the men and women of the 
Bible were real men and women, with the infirm- 
ities and passions and ignorances and superstitions 
which belong to human natare in all lands and in 
all ages, emerging from animalism, with imperfect 
vision and imperfect lives, not completed in know!l- 
edge or in character, always striving, always growing 
toward a divine and unattained ideal. To this spirit 
of the Higher Criticism, which studies the Bible as 
literature—divine not despite but in its humanity— 
and its authors as not less men because men of God, 
we owe those classics, Stanley’s “History of the J o- 
ish Church ” and Milman’s “ History of the Jews,” 
now reposing peacefally on every educated minis- 


ter’s bookshelves, with no suspicion of heresy 


upon them, though they were received, when they 
first appeared, with a shout of hostile execration as 
loud and vehement as now assails Professor Briggs, 
and in lesser measure last year assailed Professor 
Harper. 

The era is in truth the era of a rediscovered 
Bible. It is only the débris of the centuries that 
are being disturbed ; the glorious city which they 
buried is, by the process, brought to the light and 
to the knowledge of men. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


Kxaminer” claims that when a minister 
finds himself dissenting from material articles 
in the creed of the Church he should leave. We 
maintain that he should remain in the Church and 
endeavor to have the creed changed, and leave the 
Church to take the initiative in tarning him out; 
and we maintain this on three grounds: First, 
that Christ and Paul remained in the Jewish 
Church though their teaching was subversive of 
Jewish traditional theology. Second, that, accord. 
ing to all Protestant creeds, the minister’s loyalty is 
to Christ, not to the creed, as, according to the 
now settled interpretation of the Constitution, the 
citizen’s primary loyalty is to the Nation, not to 
the State. Third, that the creed of the Church 
never could be reformed, if the doctrine of the 
“Examiner” were carried out, except by successive 
schisms, and the New Testament condemns schism 
as severely as heresy. To these positions the 
“ Examiner” replies as follows. We give the reply 
condensed, but as nearly as possible in its own 
words : 


| 
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“JT. Jesus and Paul were born Jews, and by birth 
had rights of which only death or apostasy could 
deprive them. Bat nobody is born a Methodist or 
Baptist or Presbyterian minister, or even a men- 
ber of any Church. If we had in this country a 
Charch established by law, in which every one was 
constituted a member by birth and so called infant 
baptism, the reason would have great force. Asa 
justification of Canon Farrar, for example, this 
example of Jesus and Paut may very well be quoted, 
but not as a justification of any American minister 
accused of heresy. | 

“TI. There is no reason why a minister should 
not be supremely loyal to Christ and to truth, and 
at the same time be also loyal to creed and 
Church. He professes loyalty to both. He c 
be loyal to the one without being disloyal to the 
other. We admit—nay, we insist upon—the duty 
of supreme loyalty to Christ and trath ; for what 
other idea have Baptists contended, lo, these many 
years than just this? What we deny is a man’s 
right to be disloyal to his Church. 

“TIT. As a matter of history, the great ie of 
reform in the creeds and progress in the Church 
have been taken, not by men who remained in it, 
but by men who went out from it. Did Luther and 
Calvin and Zwingli reform the Church by remain- 
ing in it? That was Luther's idea at first, but the 
logic of events was too strong for him.” 

We leave our readers to judge between the 
positions of The Christian Union aod the “ Exam- 
iner ” without further argament. 


The Christian Union contains this week its promised 
symposium on “ How to Take a Vacation.” Most of 
our readers will recognize at once the authority with 
which the various contributors are entitled to speak 
from their different points of view. Mr. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson is as well known to our readers 
as he is to his friends in that famous literary circle of 
Boston wherein he is so important a member. The 
name of Professor Boyesen, who holds the chair of 
German Literature in Columbia Coliege, needs no intrc- 
duction in these columns. Dr. Parkhurst, pastor of 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, is one of the 
best known and most influential preachers in New 
York. Dr. Rainsford, the rector of St. George’s 
Church of this city, has made a national reputation for | 
himself, not only as a Broad Churchman, but as an 
active and vigorous worker among the masses of New 
York, who are not often reached by Church influences, 
Mr. F. S. Church is one of the foremost of modern 
American artists ; to his skill in depicting the still and 
animal life of nature is added a charm of j imagina« 
tion which has made him famous in Europe as well as 
in this country. For the lawyers speaks Mr. Edmund 
Wetmore, whose name is well known to every one who 
is at all acquainted with the New York Bar, or with 
the work in this vicinity of Harvard University. Henry 
Stewart, M.D.—for he is a physician as well as a prac- 
tical farmer—was educated in England, but now lives 
in North Carolina, and is well known as a writer of 
books and raagazine articles on agricultaral topics, 
The name of Richard Watson Gilder is known wher- 
ever the “Century Magazine” is seen, and that, of 
course, is everywhere. General C. T. Christensen, 
President of the Brooklyn Trust Company, is one of 
the best-known and most respected financiers in New 
York. The Rev. George D. Egbert is now pastor of 
the Presbyterian church at Cornwall, New York, where 
Dr. Abbott preached for several years, and his success 
with young men and his fondness for outdoor life enable. 
him to speak with special force on vacations for country 
parsons. Mr. Malcolm Bell, who is numbered among 
the regular contributors to The Christian Univn, is an 
Englishman, so that he writes with a personal and 
intimate acquaintance with his subject. 


Before this issue of The Christian Union reaches 
its readers the paper will have moved to its new quar- 
ters in the just completed Clinton Hall, on Astor Place 
and La Fayette Place. The rooms are light, commodi- 


ous, and in every way fitted for the extension of the 
paper’s rapidly increasing business. We hcartily invite 
all friends, old and new, to our new home. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
ALL DAY AFLOAT. 


The world is never as empty as it seems ; but then, 
when beyond the town limits, one must be willing to 
link arms with a weed, or commune with a cobble- 
‘gtone. For an hour I had seen little but water, the 
boat merely skimming the surface in response to the 
oar-stroke, and disturbing nothing save the few spirit 
ducks that cleft the clear air without a sound ; then I 
tarried at the fishery, as the seine was drawn, and what 
wealth of vigorous life was brought to the “ keen, sword- 
cutting air”! Shad, herring, and a host of lesser fry 
were tossed ashore—life that sosoon before had peopled 
the unsuspected world of water over which I had 
thoughtlessly passed. Let me again protest against 
the common impression that life is absent because be- 
yond the range of our vision. If it should so happen 
that at a given hour every one remained indoors, a city 


would appear deserted : so the well-wooded banks of 


the river as I passed by. Nota leaf seemed to stir, and 
not a bird came or went; not even a swallow. Life 
absent, indeed! Rounding a pine-clad point, while 
drifting in the mile-wide ‘stream, where not a feather 
was to be seen, the music from a hundred gleesome 
throats was mingled ; the ‘tireless red-eye’s half im- 
patient cry, the fretting of the over-anxious crows, the 
boasting oriole’s exultant call, the sad song of the 
plaintive thrush, the ceaseless chatter of the restless 
wren, here met upon the waters. 

A moment here and the silence was oppres- 
sive; turning but a step and all the world was 
merry. There seems to be little doubt but that 
birds and blossoms have tastes in common. Of 
all the features of a bright May morning, no one 
is more in touch with the conditions than the north- 
bound warblers. It may be that, if they tarried long, 
we would count them tiresome, but never at such a 
time as this will one weary of watching such marvels 
of brilliant bird-life. There are three to be found in 
this river valley that match well with the bright 
plumage of the birds of the tropics—the hooded, the 
spotted, and Blackburnian warblers. To-day I had the 
spotted only to keep me company, and had they chosen 
to remain so long, I would willingly still be sitting in 
my boat. Never a pessimistic thought clouds their joy, 
and none overshadows the onlooker, at such a time 
and place. The sobering thought that these birds were 
dealing death to myriads of unseen insects does not 
intrude. 

It is well to be without a settled purpose if, being 
baffled in that, we are stranded and helpless. I turned 
from the river’s bank to the river’s bed, hoping to see 
and recognize some, at least, of the many fishes found 
here. In this I failed. All were in too great haste to 
reach some distant point, and the occasional dark flash 
or silvery glitter may have been a herring or a perch. 
Not even the minnows tarried within range, and the 
curious darters that rest on the sand jerked themselves 
into new positions or quite burrowed under flat pebbles 
whenever I moved my head for a better view. At last 
a puff of wind half turned the drifting boat, and a 
little company of these darters was brought to view. 
I had not to move to see each one, and, very conven- 
iently, they did not stir. These fish cannot take a 
leisurely stroll up or down stream ; it is either a ques- 
tion of sitting still or darting off to new quarters. As 
I looked at them to-day, each rested as demurely on 
the rippled sand as listening and learned judges. Let 
us hope they have thoughts to occupy them, for they 
appear to have little else ; and that their wits are ready 
events proved. A little snake passed dangerously near, 
and straightway these little darters disappeared ; but 
it was a desperate effort. Not a tittle of the ease of a 
startled pike, but a heavy contortion of the whole 
body, rapid vibration of every fin, and a mad rush for 
shelter. In spite of this, they seemed to take in their 
surroundings ata glance, for the snake passed by with- 
out a victim, and then, reaching down, I lifted here 
and there a flat pebble, and found these fish beneath 

them. 

What an undiscovered country is the bed of a river! 
A mile or more away, where the water was much 
deeper, I again endeavored to peer into the depths, and 
saw more than one suggestive object. Not strange 
forms of life merely, albeit there were many, and these 
may well suffice to bid us pause, for however common- 
place any creature may be when dead and out of place, 
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it is an object of ceaseless interest when in its native 
haunts. Let one watch mackerel in the open sea and 
then draw comparison with the hacked and salted car- 
cass in the corner grocery. There were dimly to be 
discerned traces of old-time navigation, and how I 
longed to catch a glimpse of an Indian canoe! Doubt- 
less a vain wish, but not an absurd one. Writes Peter 
Kalm of the Indians of this very river valley : “ When- 
ever they intended to hollow out a thick tree fora 
canoe, they laid dry branches all along the stem of the 
tree as far as it must be hollowed out. They then put 
fire to those dry branches, and as soon as they were 
burnt they were replaced by others. . . . The tree be- 
ing burnt hollow as far as they found it sufficient, .. . 
they took ... stone hatchets or sharp flints and 
quartzes, or sharp shells, and scraped off the burnt part 
of the wood and smoothened the boats within. By this 
means they likewise gave it what shape they pleased. 
. . . A canoe was commonly between thirty and forty 
feet long.” 


* 


There are doubtless many of these deeply buried in. 


the river mud, but how small the chance of their dis- 
covery! Ihave no such excellent fortune to report, but 
something scarcely less suggestive : above the sand 
projected a ship-timber ; possibly a bit of some old 
Dutchman’s boat, such as passed up and down this 
stream almost three centuries ago. It looked old, and 
why not think it? It is on record that, about 1624— 
25, the Dutch West India Company established a trad- 
ing house on a small island near the western shore of 
the Delaware, just below Trenton Falls—-a mere rocky 
ripple—and placed thereon four families. The Dutch 
carried on a profitable trade with the Indians as early 
as 1621. There is evidence of this in the objects 
gathered from one-time village sites, and many valu- 
able relics were unearthed well-nigh a century ago near 
the head of tide-water, which would be worth their 
weight in gold were they in existence now ; but they 
were valueless then, when the Indians were looked 
upon simply as “ heathen” and scarcely human ; al- 
though a book concerning them had appeared declar- 
ing them to be the lost tribes. Was it not enough to 
juggle them out of their lands, without permitting a 
crank to lie about them afterwards ? This slowly 
decaying piece of hewn timber was suffering no sea- 
change. Neither coral nor seaweed beautified it, and 
the few lazy mussels that plowed the sand near by 
were as dull and forbidding in hue; but there was, 
better than all this, a wealth of suggestiveness. 


Taking my oars in hand, I hurried now to the oppo- 
site shore and landed upon a narrow but clean, bright, 
pebbly beach. Again the Indian loomed up, but 
without the Dutch traders. The rounded bits of many 
different rocks were full of beauty in themselves, and 
here they were mingled with fragments of bog iron-ore 
or limonite, which recalled the contents of more than 
one Indian grave I had opened. Here were scattered 
little cups and rings and many an oddly fashioned 
form such as attracted other eyes, centuries ago, for 
reasons given ; and it was evident whence the cue to 
the Indian in the matter of personal adornment. Not 
a type of stone ornament as they are found on the 
upland fields but has its double in the water-worn and 
frost-fractured fragments that strewed the beach. But 
was there ever an Indian at this very point? Who 
can say ? Nevertheless, as [ pushed my boat off shore, 
I sighted a broken arrow-point. It was a quick transi- 
tion from the past to the present, but not an unwel- 
come cne. A straining tug rounded the near-by bend, 
and, following in its wake,a string of rafts. Here was 
a golden opportunity to return without labor. I had 
but to hold tothe long rudder of the hindmost raft ; 
and did so. All was novel, and he who loves laziness 
would have been charmed. Still, I could not be 
altogether idle. The same incentive, it may be, moved 
the birds, and many took the ride with me. It was 
rather startling to see a green heron perched upon a 
log and in no wise concerned about my close proxim- 
ity. It seldom shifted its position, and seemed asleep, 
not even noticing its fellows that continually crossed and 
recrossed the river. ‘These were never silent; my com- 


panion always so, for which I was grateful, as the others 
were forever clearing their throats, and never getting be- 
yond a guttural. Purple grakles hopped from log to log, 
insect-hunting, I supposed, but nothing like a bug was 
within sight from where [ sat. A song-sparrow came 
within a log’s length and sang twice before departing. 
All told, we were a merry company; and what a luxury 
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is elbow-room ! Public highways a mile wide are sel- 
dom a feature of the land. Here we were as much 


alone as if in the moon. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS’S ELECTION VETOED. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ANY subjects have been considered in the 

General Assembly during the week, but only 

two or three have been finished at the session at 

which they were introduced. Several of them 

have aroused a great deal of interest and much 

discussion. Others have been passed over without 
the attention which they deserved. 

The main question, of course, was that of the 
proposed veto of the appointment of Dr. Briggs 
to the chair of Biblical Theology in Union Seminary. 
The complexion of the Assembly on this question 
was predetermined by the fact that 63 Presbyteries 
had overtured the Assembly to disapprove the ap- 
pointment or to investigate the Professor. The main 
difficulties in the case lay in the danger lest any 
action of disapproval should prejudice the case in 
the trial for heresy whizh has been ordered in the 
New York Presbytery. It was claimed that any 
action would so prejudice the case that justice 
would be impossible. But, with a sentiment against 
constructive approval, this consideration had very 
little weight. 

During the debate the trend of the Assembly 
in the direction noted above became very evident, — 
and elurs and reflections upon the orthodoxy and 
views of the accused Professor became very fre- 
quent, pointed, and often exceedingly offensive. 

The consideration which finally determined the 
action of the Assembly is found in the statement, 
frequently made, that the veto must be exercised at 
the present session or not at all. The right to veto 
was given to the General Assembly in 1870. But 
the terms of the compact between the parties to it 
did not specifically cover the case. The report of 
the Directory of the Seminary mentioned a “ trans- 
fer’ from one chair to another, not a new appoint- 
ment. It was the latter which the compact speci- 
fied. The Assembly, therefore, had to assume the 
responsibility of asserting that the intention of the 
agreement was to make both transfer and appoint- 
ment subject to veto, and that these are interchange- 
able terms. In so doing an assumption was made, 
and the veto was the only outcome to be expected. 

The vote by which the veto was upheld was 
finally seven to one on a roll call. During the 
discussion an amendment was made looking toward 
a temporary veto, but its failure was mainly due to 
the statement that any qualified disapproval would 
actually vitiate the whole veto, and, as it was a veto 
which was desired, the amendment failed. The 
mediating resolution to refer the matter of the 
election back to the Directory of the Seminary, and 
to request that Professor Briggs be excluded from 
his chair for the coming year, labored under two 
difficulties : first, that it constructively approved 
the transfer; second, that it virtually expressed 
judgment upon the man without trial, even more 
than the resolution of veto, unaccompanied though 
it was by any reasons. Both measures of 2 
however, were voted down very decidedly and a 
veto plain and simple was given. 

It has been stated on excellent authority that 
the thought has existed in some minds, even among 
those who framed the veto resolution, that the dis- 
approval might be merely temporary, to be removed 
by a subsequent Assembly. Meanwhile the As- 
sembly congratulates itself that the matter has 
been settled.” | 

A matter which aroused a good deal of discus- 
sion was the device for a new seal for the General 
Assembly. A part of the old seal of the Trustees 
was retained in the form of a serpent upon a cross, 
and with the addition of a rising sun and two 
wreaths of palm leaves from the Westminster seal 
and of oak and olive branches. Opposition to the 
use of the serpent became very pronounced, and 
after a long debate the open Bible was adopted 
from the Westminster seal. 

On Monday the the report of the Board of Mis- 
sions and Freedmen was introduced. Dr. Allen, 
the Secretary, spoke of the importance and promise 
of the work among the colored population of the 
South. A colored man, and a D.D. at that, was 
introduced and spoke for his people—the Rev. Dr. 
Henry C. Mabrey, of Fayetteville, N.C. During the 
year the Board has sustained 330 missionaries, 288 
of whom were colored. It has organized seven 
churches and received 1,483 into membership. 


i 
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Self-support to the extent of $50,000 is reported, 
while the contributions from all other sources were 
$155 078 13. 

“ Ministerial adjustment” is an almost unintelli- 
gible term, but it stands for an excellent thing. It 
is explained by the fundamental principles upon 
which it is founded. These are that every minis- 
ter who desires to preach the Gospel should have 
every facility, and that every church should have 
preaching if desired, at their own expense or with 
assistance if necessary. ‘The plan by which these 
ends are to be attained contemplates a return to 
the original episcopal control of the presbytery. 
Each minister without charge is to be enrolled for 


service, and to be assigned to a field where he is to | 


work for a length of time to be determined by a 
committee having the whole matter in charge. 
Each Presbytery is to have its committee, and from 
all the committees of all the Presbyteries in each 
Synod a synodical committee is to be selected. 
From these again a general committee is consti- 
tuted, which shall have relation to the General 
Assembly. As the general officer over all, though 
without arbitrary power or real control, but rather 
as a central bureau of information, is to be a 
Secretary who is to have the duty of acting as a 
medium through which ministers and churches may 
be brought into speedy connection with a view to 
immediate settlement. The salary of this Secretary 
was fixed at the meager sum of $1 500. Objections 
on constitutional grounds were made, and, pending 
an opinion on this point, further action was sus- 
pended. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to the subject of 
Education. It was reported that aid has been ex- 
tended during the year to 869 students, 368 being 
in theological seminaries, 443 in colleges, and 58 in 
preparatory schools. Expenditures nave amounted 
to $106.599 74. and the debt at the close of the 
fiscal year was $16 000, since reduced to less than 
$8 000 The cause was presented by the Secretary, 
Dr. Daniel W. Poor, who urged its importance and 


its needs upon the attention of the Church through : 


the commissioners present. 

As usual, Tuesday morning was devoted to Home 
Missions. After the reading of the report which 
summarized the work of the Board for the year, 
Dr. Dunean J. McMillan was heard. Of course 
he could give only an outline of the work, and in- 
dicate some of the characteristics and needs of 
parts of the field in general. Dr. Sinclair, of New- 
buryport, who preaches standing above the bones 
of George Whitefield, told of the New England 
work, stating that Presbyterianism is welcomed 
there by Congregationalists. The Board has now 
completed its eighty-ninth year. The year began 
with a debt of $80.591.84; it closes with an in- 
crease of debt to $98 34604. Church contribu- 
tions increased $34122 22, and legacies fell off 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars. The total 
receipts were $957,906 97. The Board employs 
1,677 missionaries and 340 teachers. ‘To churches 
under its care 10 683 were added on profession. 
It has built 135 churches, and 39 others have be- 
come self-sustaining. 

The committee of the Assembly on Home Mis- 
sions, Dr. Andrew V. V. Raymond, of Albany, 
Chairman, recommended that the amount of contri- 
butions for the cause which should be asked from 
the churches and other agencies for the coming 
year should amount to eleven hundred thousand 
dollars. The appeal in its favor was strong, and if 
only the response of the Church is as unanimous as 
the vote-of the Assembly many perplexities of the 
Board will disappear. They are directed to make 
their appropriations on a million-dollar basis, the 
surplus being asked to liquidate the debt. 

lt was in the midst of these speeches that the 
announcement of the death of Dr. Van Dyke, pro- 
fessor-elect in Union Seminary, was received. The 
Assembly joined fervently in the prayer of the 
Moderator for the stricken family, charch, and 
seminary. 

A report on Sabbath Observance was made in 
which it was recommended that steps be taken to 
make efiective protest against any action looking 
toward an opening of the gates of the Columbian 
Exposition on the Sabbath. 

One of the younger Boards of the Church is that 
on Aid to Colleges and Academies. Dr. Harvey 
W. Ganse, of St. Louis, formerly of New York, is 
its enthusiastic Secretary. In spite of the fact 
that it is often called one of the “ minor” boards, 
he succeeds in gaining the ear of the Assembly 
and holding the attention of the commissioners, 
gaining recruits for his support yearly. ‘The pres- 
ent report shows that, by a judicious expenditure of 
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about $15,000, aid and endowments to the extent 
of $40,000 had been secured for five colleges or 
schools under denominational control. The receipts 
of the year amounted to $36 778 30. 

One of the matters which has come up often in 
the General Assemblies of late years is the man- 
agement of the Board of Publication. That there has 
been widespread distrust and dissatisfaction with it 
is evident from the fact that seven investigations are 
said to have been ordered in the past ten years. 

[ Continued on page 747. | 


THREE BIRDS. 


By BurRovuGus. 


B*, the time the adder’s tongue is in bloom in 
the April woods I usually note the arrival of 
the water-thrush, or water-accentor, the first of a 
group of three interesting birds, warblers, marked 
like thrushes, and akin to the nightingale. The 
present season I saw my first accentor April 19. 
I was seated on a rock near a small secluded 
watercourse in the woods, when I heard the bird’s 
sharp chip, or click, and then, a moment later, its 
sudden burst of song, a song which Audubon 
thought equal to the nightingale’s, though it cer- 
tainly is not. Presently the bird came my way 
and alighted on a branch twenty or thirty feet 
above me, and fell toeying my dog, which it proba- 
bly mistook for a fox. It gave me a good chance 
to observe that peculiar springing, teetering motion 
of the hind part of the bird’s body which has led 
to the group being called wagtails. Buc: a wag 
this motion certainly is not. A dog wags its tail; 
a cat too, sometimes, when it is angry; but the 
water-thrush and its congeners oscillate the body. 
The British wagtail has a long, flexible tail, which 
it tilts up and down or from side to side; bat our 
birds have short tails, and the axis of motion is near 
the middle of the body. As this bird teetered up 
and down, the motion suggested that of a musical 
conductor’s baton, soft, graceful, deflecting first to 
the one side, then to the other, now rapid, now 
slow, and as fluent as the brooks it frequents. 

By the earlier ornithologists these birds were 
called thrushes—the golden-crowned thrush and 
the two water-thrushes—because of their thrush- 
like color and markings, speckled breasts and olive 
backs; but they are not properly thrushes. They 
have not the structural peculiarities of the thrushes, 
nor their habits. They are now called accentors, 
the wood-accentor and the water-accentors, which is 
better. | 

The golden-crowned is the most common. In- 
deed, it is found in nearly all our woods. That 
trim little bird with a speckled breast and an olive 
back, that is pretty closely confined to the ground 
floor of the woods, that walks about you so prettily 
as you sit on a rock or log, keeping a few yards 
away, carrying its head like ahen or a pigeon, now 
and then rustling the leaves, and now and then fly- 
ing up on a low branch and uttering a sharp, em- 
phatic ¢ cher, t-cher, t-cher, in a well-defined cres- 
cendo—that is the golden-crowned accentor. It has 
no brilliant gold marking on the crown like that of 
the kinglet, though the latter keeps its gold well 
hidden, and displays it to its mate or its rival alone, 
but a light yellowish spot not at all noticeable. Its 
size is less than that of the sparrow, though it has 
the trimness and grace of all wood things. It builds. 
avery pretty nest; indeed, what bird’s nest is not 
pretty? But this nest has an extra touch in the 
little dome of leaves and moss that rises above it 
and shelters it. I believe it is the only one of our 
ground builders that protects its domicile with a 
roof. In England the yellowhammer—a kind of 
sparrow—builds a similar nest. The early settlers 
gave to our bird the name of ovenbird, because the 
shape of its nest suggested the old-fashioned brick 
oven. It is an interesting event to find the nest. 
I think I remember distinetly each and every nest 
of this bird [ever found. It is a rare find, and one 
does not easily forget it. The last one I found was 
under a pine tree and was roofed with pine needles, 
leaves, and dry grass. I had been gathering wild 
strawberries in the open meadow-lands about, when, 
as I passed under this tree on the edge of a grove 
that became a forest farther away,the golden- 
crown started up at my feet. What an exquisite 
bit of life and love, there amid the careless profu- 
sion and litter of the trees! [suppose why a bird’s 
nest in nature, especially upon the ground in the 
woods, strikes us so pleasingly is on account of the 
sharp contrast it presents—such care, such frailty, 
such order, amid such decay and wreckage all 
about. One cannot fail to pause and admire. 
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On another occasion I was looking for cypripedi- 
ums—ladies’ slippers—when, as I reached down to 
pluck one of the flowers, out flew my bird again 
almost from under my hand. It had made its nest 
right amid a group of ladies’ slippers. On still an- 
other occasion, on going to reoccupy a camp in the 
woods on the margin of a lake where I had made 
my bed of boughs the year before, I found the 
golden-crown had made its nest exactly where I 
had made mine. I respected her rights and pitched 
my tent on a new site. | 

One afternoon in June, riding along a road in the 
woods with my family, we saw a patch of young 
wintergreens on the bank near us. My little boy 
and I left the wagon to gather some of them, and 
in so doing started an ovenbird from her nest. 
She ran up the hill away from us, trailing her 
wings upon the ground. There amid the winter- 
greens, ten or twelve feet from the road, was the 
nest, with its complement of pretty speckled eggs. 
The pungent flavor of the wintergreens lingered on 
our tongues the rest of the day, but the sight of the 
pretty nest and its owner lingers in our memories 
to this day. Nearly every species of bird likes to 
build its nest near the highway. Even so wild a 
creature as the partridge will often come up out of 
the dense woods and make her nest a few yards 
from the road. The road is a protection. The 
apparent dauger keeps away the real danger. All 
creatures that are the enemies of the birds, such as 
foxes, weasels, skunks, minks, coons, squirrels, 
crows, etc., would naturally avoid the road, or else 
would have their attention more or less occupied 
by it, so that the nest would be apt to escape ob- 
servation. 

Beside the shrill, rather prosaic crescendo of the 
golden-crown, which I have described above, it has 
a much rarer and more musical song, which it 
delivers high in the air above the woods. I be- 
lieve I may claim to be the first observer to call 
attention to this song. It is frequently indulged in 
just at nightfall. If you hear a sudden lyrical 
burst above the woods, vanishing just as you have 
fixed your attention upon it, Jike the sparks of an 
exploding rocket, it is pretty sure to be this air-song 
of the golden crown. Listen and wait for this song 
till darkness sets in, and see how many other things 
you will see and hear. 

OF the two other birds of this family, the water- 
accentors, the large-billed, or Louisiana water- 
thrush, as it was formerly called, has the widest 
distribution. It is quite general along our wooded 
watercourses, except in the higher and more moun- 
tainous regions, when the other, or New York water- 
thrush, takes its place. Both these species have 
the speckled breast and the olive back of their 


cousin of the woods, though the back is a much | 


darker olive, in keeping with the dark, water-lapped 
stones and pools amid which they spend much of 
their time; while the lighter olive of the former 
bird is in keeping with the withered leaves over 
which it so prettily perambulates. The song of 
the large-billed accentor is bright and vivacious, 
though brief. I usually hear it, as I have said, in 
April, before the leaves are yet out; a sudden 
burst of song ringing out from some branch above 
the noisy brook, and catching the ear as a bit of 
bright color catches the eye. It isof the character 
of the air-song of the golden-crown. The bird is 
very shy, and quick and nervous in its movements. 
It utters an emphatic “chip” when disturbed. I 
have never found its nest. I would go a good 
way todo so. It is said to build an exquisite 
mossy structure under a root or bank near the 
creek. The other species, the New York accentor, 
is with me a much rarer bird than the large-billed. 
In the Hudson River valley I never see it, except 
occasionally in May, when it pauses in its north 
ward journey. Its song is less musical and brill- 
iant than that of the last species, being mainly a 
series of rapid chips, uttered with a slight mu- 
sical cadence. I meet with the bird, if at all, in 
bushes that grow about marshy places. It is 
shy, and must be searched for if seen. I have 
found it breeding in late June in one locality 
in the depths of the southern Catskills, and in only 
one. 

These three birds belong to the great family of 


-warblers, a family which includes nearly forty spe- 


cies that visit New York and New England. But 
they have certain traits that distinguish them from 
all the others, except the Kentucky warbler. They 
are ground birds, and they are walkers, and they 
are colored like the thrushes. The two water-ac- 
centors are local; they are found only near water, 
but the ovenbird is found in nearly all our woods, 
high and low. | | | 
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A FAMILY PAPER 


How to Take a Vacation 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FROM REPRESENTATIVE 
MEN OF MANY PROFESSIONS 


OR the purpose of securing practical suggestions with regard to vacations for all classes of 
its readers, The Christian Union sent to a number of gentlemen eminent in their various 
professions two questions—What kind of a vacation are you in the habit of taking? and 
What kind of a vacation do you regard as the most profitable for a person in your occupa- 


tion? The answers to these questions are now presented with the hope that the testimony 
of this body of expert witnesses may persuade those readers who have not heretofore taken vacations to 
make an immediate reformation in this respect, and to give hints for more profitable use of their leisure 
to those who have been in the habit of taking vacations without much thought about their special needs, 


VACATIONS FOR LITERARY MEN. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


The question what is the best vacation for a 
literary man must be answered by each with 
reference to the “ personal equation ¥ of that literary 
man whom he knows best and who gives him most 
trouble—himeelf. I have always been grateful to 
Hippocrates for bequeathing to us that immortal 
sentence, “ The second-best remedy is better than 
the best, if the patient likes it best.” He who loves 
riding as a summer enjoyment should by no means 
waik, so long as he can afford to ride; he who pre- 
fers walking should certainly not ride; he who pre- 
fers bicycling to either should mount his pretty 


_soap-bubble of a carriage ; and he who loathes land 


should go on the water. Having tried almost all 
forms of athletic exercise and never yet having 
found any that I did not enjoy, I can gladly take 
what comes. The gradual yielding to that invasion 
of time which my friend Mr. Stepniak, in his 
delightful broken-English, has felicitously described 
as “advanced youth ’’—this process cuts off some 
outdoor enjoyments, but many are left.. All 
games, unfortunately, tend gradually to greater and 
greater perfection, aud eliminate the unfittest very 
soon. What is the use of playing lawn tennis, for 
instance, with a young fellow who practices three 


_or four hours every day and serves every ball so 


swiftly that you never by any chance catch a 
glimpse of a single one? But there are many 
athletic exercises in which years do not count—as 
swimming, for instance, or sailing a boat—and 
the literary man, in spite of the relentless Anno 
Domini, may still retain whatever of skill he has 
attained in these. 

As to summer society, it may be said that every 
author should seek in summer what he has failed 
to find in winter, and vice versa. If he livesina 
city habitually, he should go as far as possible from 
the great watering-places; but if his winter be 
cloistered, his summer should be gay. I know an 


eminent historian who in summer demands nothing 


but his own roses; and another high historical 
authority who is due, with the utmost precision of 
the almanac, on a certain day at Saratoga and on a 
certain other day at Newport. The late Mr. Ban- 
croft combined the two, and had his Newport and 
his roses in one. How winning and ecaptivating is 


Guy de Maupassant in his yacht “ Bel-Ami;”— 


how much more profoundly nutritious are the 
thoughts of Thoreau in his Concord solitude! “If 
the day and the night are such that you greet them 
with joy, and life emits a fragrance like flowers 
and sweet-scented herbs, is more elastic, more 
starry, more immortal, that is your success.” 
What could Guy de Maupassant by any possibility 
make of such a reverie as that’—and yet with 
what perfect felicity of touch does he also hold the 
helm, in his own way ! 

The sea, as in the Veda, still “ drinketh up all the 
ills of the world;” and yachting is a pleasure so 


‘eminently suited to the literary man that it seems 


a pity it should fall so largely to those with whom 
it seems simply a justification for endless cocktails 
and champagne baskets. The ocean is still the only 
path to perfect freedom ; I knew a fashionable lady 
who declared with truth that the only moments of 
absolute rest ever attainable in her lite were on the 
passages toand from Europe. Oa land, though one 
has to go further for them, there are still outings to 
be had, even on this continent, which liberate, like 
the Alps; and Alaska will sutlice during coming 
centuries for tourists, however it may be with the 
seals. There are multiplying nooks near home— 
opened more and more to access by branch rail- 


ways, yet still unspoiled—which give rest and peace 
to those who seek. For myself, 1 am glad to take 
refuge in one of them. Nor is the love of mur- 
der so essential to country life for the American, 
happily, as for the Englishman ; he can get the en- 
joyments of nature more in the spirit of the artist, 
the scientist, the poet, and not mark his pathway 
over the planet by such atrail of blood. My friend 
the entomologist was lamenting to me the other day 
that his only son, though the constant companion of 
his walks, did not quite share his predilections, 
being “ too tender-hearted ;” and I confess that, 
after being nauseated by several volumes of Eng- 
lish field-sports, I turned with pleasure to that in- 
effectual sportsman celebrated in Lady Duafferin’s 
delightful “‘ Vice-Regal Life in India,’ of whom 
the courteous Hindu huntsman so considerately 
said, “The Judge shot beautifully, but the Lord 
was very merciful to the birds.”’ 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR’S VIEW. 
BY PROFESSOR H. H BOYESEN. 


It is so rare that [ have had an opportunity to take 
a real vacation that I can scarcely claim that author- 
ity which is the result of prolonged experience. 
The proper mode of summering, for a man who can 
afford to take leisure, depends (I have always found) 
largely upon the length of his purse. I tried the 
experiment of boarding on Long Island some years 
ago, but came to the conclusion that, if I continued 
this demoralizing practiee, I should lose all my 
faith in human nature and become a cynic of a 
deeper dye than Schopenhauer. Toa person who 
is at all sensitively organized, it is positive torture 
to be forced into continual contact with indifferent 
or worse than indifferent people, and to wear an 
amiable grin upon his face from morning till night 
for fear of offending. 

Humanity appears to the boarder in its most dis- 
agreeable aspect ; all the little, petty meannesses, the 
diminutive little spites and hates and greeds which 
in ordinary social intercourse are successfully 
cloaked, step unblushingly forth from their hiding- 
places and invest existence with a dreary and un- 
lovely monotony of exasperating commonplace 
which makes one yearn for a plunge into the Nir- 
vana. 

Therefore I would, first and last, advise the man 
of letters (and all humanity beside): “If you can 
possibly avoid it, do not board.” I am unhappily 
so constituted that life must have a certain gloss to 
me—a fine and attractive surface finish; otherwise 
it is not worth living. The mere questionable 
privilege of drawing breath and filling my internal 
cavities three times a day with ill-cooked and 
flavorless food I do not value sufficiently to deplore 
greatly its loss—that is, if my existence were ever 
to reduce itself to a mere battle for the indispen- 
sable necessaries—which I trust it never will. 
Since I am in the line of making confessions, let 
me just as well make a clean breast of it and tell 
my reader, in the strictest confidence, of course, 


that I am one of the fortunate few who have solved © 


the summer problem. It will never again present 
itself to me in the guise of a Sphinx’s riddle, with 
the unpleasant alternative of plunging into the 
abyss (of boarding-house misery) in case I fail to 
solve it. After experimenting for a number of 
years with Nantucket, Buzzard’s Bay, and the 
Berkshire Hills, I was led by a benevolent genius 
(who had real estate for sale) to investigate a little 
seaside place named Southampton, on the southern 
shore of Long Island. I regard this as the great- 
est discovery I ever made in my life. For the 
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summer problem was a very vexing problem before 
I had yet breathed the cool and salubrious air of 
this little Paradise-by-the-‘Sea. Here I am about 
to build my permanent domicile, after having spent 
the last three summers riding horseback with my 
sons, sailing, boating, and occasionally fishing. I 
am not as good a shot as I was twenty years ago, 
and have therefore been obliged to renounce this 
wholesome sport. But I am of opinion that horse- 
back riding, which is the most delightful exercise, 
compensates for this enforced renunciation. And 
particularly to a man of letters, whose work 
compels him to lead a sedentary life, the vigorous 
shaking up which a sharp run over the moors gives 
him is most beneficial. In no other situation that 
I know of is a man conscious of such zest in mere 
living, such Jight-heartedness and bubbling gayety, 
as in the saddle. The animal vitality in him. 
which is the very foundation of his intellectual 
activity is healthfully stimulated. He breathes 
more deeply, he feels more keenly, he thinks more 
clearly while his pulses beat so tumultuously and 
the landscape appears to be running toward him at 
a headlong pace. 

Now, at Southampton there are beautiful, well- 
shaded forest roads, and such a variety of them 
that a man can take a new ride daily for a whole 
month. J spend the morning, from nine till one, 
writing, with a fresh breeze from the sea fanning 
my forehead ; and enjoy the more the glorious 
leisure of the afternoon, because I feel that I have 
earned it. If I were. however, to expatiate to my 
heart's content upon the advantages of my favored 
summer home, I might be suspected of wishing to 
sell— which is not the case. 

This year I intend to vary the programme by 
returning to Norway, where I have not been since 
1873. I particularly anticipate a great pleasure in 
taking my sons back to the scenes of my own boy- 
hood, and instructing them in the sports and the 
woodcraft which made my own early years so full 
of wholesome fun and health-giving exercise. I 
want to show them the brooks in which [ had my 
home-manufactured mill-wheels — which greeted 
me with a merry clatter from afar as I came run- 
ning through the woods—and the forest glens 
where I had my snares, and where, with a half- 
savage delight, I saw, in the frosty October morn- 
ings, the long rows of poor birds who had hanged 
themselves for my gratification. And most of all 
I want to awake in those dear boys something of 
that feeling for Nature in her subtler moods—in 
the strange, bright summer night, when the otter 
goes a-fishing with a soft, noiseless plump into the 
river, where you see only the gleam of his long 
whiskers as he deftly swims through the black 
eddies. Never have I known what joy was, in its 
highest sense, since I outlived those half-barbaric 
delights of my boyhood. And as they belong, by 
inheritance, to the males of my ancient Gothic 
tribe, I want to devote this summer to the pleasant 
task of handing over to my sons a share of their 
Norse birthright. 


THE GOSPEL OF REST. 
BY THE REV. C. H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


You are rendering a gracious service to tired 
humanity by emphasizing, as you propose to do, 
the gospel of rest. Speaking in behalf of my own . 
profession, I venture to say that our need of sum- 
mer respite is exceptionally urgent. Most of us 
ministers have no Sabbaths, in the sense of rest- 
days, from the end of one vacation till the begin- 
ning of the next. We read the Fourth Command- 
ment to our people, but it is not likely that we keep 
it ourselves. Consequently when we commence on 
our vacation we are fifty-two days in arrears; 
which means that we have not really overtaken 
the decalogue until about two months after we 
have quit work, so that if we take nominally three 
and a half months’ vacation we have had in fact 
only about six weeks. People who complain that 
our city ministers have an excess of summer rest 
reach conclusions that are too large for the size of 
their premises. 

In reply to your question, permit me to say that 
I regularly pass my summer in Switzerland, and the 
coming season will presumably form no exception 
to my rule. And when I say Switzerland I do not 
mean Geneva, Luzern, or Interlaken, which are all 
that the bulk of American visitors to that country 
know much of. It is not Switzerland really till 
you are at least eight thousand feet above the sea. 
Luzern and Geneva are only the outer court of the 
Tabernacle, which has to be left a long way behind 
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before you begin to have a suspicion of the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies. 

People lounge in the Schweitzerhof on the edge 
of the Lake of the Four Cantons, and complain 
that the railroads are trespassing on the sanctity of 
Switzerland; which is, a good deal of it, nonsense. 
Let them quit lounging and strike off into Swiss 
regions where there are no railroads. There are 
thousands and thousands of the superbest tracts in 
that country that are as innocent of railroads as 
Sahara Desert is of waterfalls. There is no dif- 
ficulty in getting into the thick of the most im- 
pressive splendor that God ever made, if one 
desires that kind of thing, untainted by railroad- 
iron or screech of locomotive whistle, provided one 
is disposed to forego some of the amenities of hotel 
life. I push, then, for out-of-the-way regions. I 
try to get away from people, particularly from good 
people, above all from clergymen, who are delight- 
ful in cold weather, but less of a luxury when the 
mercury stands up among the high figures. The 
perfection of vacation lies in the completeness of 
its change from habitual methods of life and quality 
of surrounding. 

It is one of the advantages of going into such 
isolated spots, of which the higher portions of 
Switzerland are full, that you get where nobody 
knows you, and where you count simply as an in- 
dividual. It is worth a great deal to people who 
have some respect shown them when at home be 
cause of the place they may happen to fill, to go 
where they will count only as one, and where they 
will stand up and take their turn along with the 
rest of people. It induces humility, which is one 
of the choice fruits of travel. 

I go into such localities also because they exempt 
me from any obligation to preach. ‘There will be 
no church to preach in (where English is spoken), 
unless it may be some little Church-of-England 
affair, where a Presbyterian would stand about as 
much chance of being asked to officiate as an 
alderman would of being asked to say mass in St. 
Patrick’s. A Presbyterian would not be invited 
to preach even “as a layman.” Bat, as I say, I 
do not want to preach in the summer. I do not 
feel that I have any business to. A church gives 
its pastor a generous vacation so that he can have 
the opportunity to become physically ‘“ born again,” 
and be ready to come back and do his duty in a 
handsomer way by his own people. If a minister 
continues to preach while he is away from home, to 
that degree he holds himself under the same ten- 
sion as while at home, and so far forth sacrifices the 
advantage of the break. A minister who spends 
his summer in preaching and lecturing is not quite 
true to his obligations to his own people. Presum- 
ably Ishall be out of the country before this is in 
print, so that I shall be beyond the castigation of 
those of my brethren who follow the custom that I 
here deprecate. 

This will be something like my eighth season in 
Switzerland. I am often asked why I do not go 
elsewhere and visit some country that is new to me. 


To me this grand region of mountain is like a pro- 


lific book that makes fresh communications to the 
reader on each successive perusal, and that keeps 
the best to the last. There is really no end to it. 
There is about Switzerland a reserve that is not 
thrown off except as the result of prolonged inter- 
course. The country grows upon one. To one 
who “lives with it” it gives more and more of its 
confidences and tells an ever fuller and deeper 
story. May I say that itis with akind of homesick- 
ness that in these tired days of May my thought 
and afiection go back to the wonted valleys, and 
imaginatively linger about the steep slopes and 
reach toward the solemn heights of the great Swiss 
mountains. 


THE IDEAL VACATION FOR BRAIN-WORKERS. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE REY. 
W. 8S. RAINSFORD, D.D. 


I should define the ideal vacation for men who 
are subject to an unnatural intellectual strain as 
one which shall best develop those parts of the 
whole being that are in danger of atrophy. We 
clergymen can only help our brothers and sisters 
as we can take an all-round view of life. There is 
no other way. Now, there is much in the clerical 
profession to make it impossible for a man to take 
an ail-round view of life; his view is narrow; he 
sees through a garret window rather than through 
a bay window. His vacation should be one that 
will broaden his view. (senerally speaking, the 
clergyman is occupied with spiritual and mental 
ife in his work ; the inference is that therefore his 
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physical being should be the point of attack in his 
vacation. That mediwval view of the religious life 
which led to a weakening and ignoring of the body 
I of course believe—we all of us to-day believe—is 
essentially wrong. The full soul was meant to be 
complemented and fed by the full body. We 
ought to try and arrange our holidays, as far as we 
can, so that they will tend to develop what our un- 


natiral city life tends to repress; and in accordance 


with this principle I make my vacations first of all 
build up my physique. But one can’t make laws 
and rules for another. For me it would be a great 
mistake to simply take a bundle of books with me 
and go off into some quiet country retreat. It 
would be a mistake because the pressure of work 
that I have to do means great physical-exhaustion. 
Work of this sort makes us old before our time. 
We must therefore study to keep young. 

I came out to this country first, twenty-four 
years ago, before I had a thought of going into the 
Church, or before I had even taken my university 
course. At that time I had the army in view. 
My object in visiting this country was to hunt, for 
it had been the craze of my life to see buffalo. A 
friend accompanied me from England, and we rode 
on horseback and walked from St. Paul to Van- 
couver. It took us six months, and was of course 
at times an exhausting journey; but I shall never 
regret that I saw at its best the wildness of nature 
in the West. Few white travelers had then trod 
where we ventured, and we saw the fur-traders in 
their glory, and buffalo in thousands. My health 
had been poor, and I entered on this hunting expe- 
dition a lanky boy; I finished it a sturdy and 
well-developed map. This experience not only 
attached me to this country, but it gave me an in- 
fatuation for the great West. For eight successive 
summers I have gone into the West hunting and 
camping. I had to, for I was run down. For 
five years I gave myself up body and soul to my 
work, and in so doing made the greatest mistake 
of my life. I broke down, and proved in the 
most decided and unmistakable way that my West- 
ern hunting trips had been of the greatest value to 
my character and my work. 

This summer, for special reasons, I shall spend 
most of my vacation in England ; but England is no 
rest for me. I find myself at the end of a year’s 
work here exhausted. It does not rest me to go about 
simply floating from place to place ; I want to build 
up my body again. I can’t do that visiting charming 
lakes and looking into lovely valleys, or indulging 
in the dolce far niente of English country life. To 
sleep out under the pines, and as soon as I get my 
second wind taking as much exercise as I can stand, 
is what I want. I do not win the surplus of vigor 
that is actually essential for my work unless my 
vacation has a tinge of roughing it. The average 
professional man of our great cities in his daily 
life gets out of kilter in his physical mechanism, 
falls ten years behind his time in physical powers, 
and loses the best powers of physical expression, 
which to my mind are essential in professional 
work. ‘The ordinary vaeation does not go to make 
these up. ‘The brain-worker goes into the country ; 
he loafs about ; he smokes an extra cigar a day 
and eats an extra meal and puts on flesh ; but this 
does not develop the vigorous manhood that he re- 
quires. The average professional man can find 
this revivification in the Northwest, in the Adiron- 
dacks, in the Maine woods or the woods of Canada, 
particularly if he has the sportsman’s instinct, 
which, while it may be a remnant of savagery if 
you like, is one of the healthiest instincts a man 
can have. It puts him in close communion with 
nature, and I cannot bring myself to believe that it 
is wrong. Cruelty of course is condemnable, but 
cruelty is not necessary to sportsmanship. To my 
mind it is the sportsman’s outfit which enables a 
man to find the wilder side of our life. And that 
@ man may be fitted for the unnatural and unhealth- 
ful strain of our municipal life he must be reacted 
upon by the natural life, the barbarism if you 
please, of the woods. 

My own experience teaches me that September 
is the best time of the year to take a vacation. If 
you take it earlier in the summer you come back 
and get fagged out before the winter. I would 
always rather take my holiday in September and 
October than any other time. 

Some men do their work by pure force of intel- 
lect, but most of us are not clever enough to do that. 
We have to give ourselves, not merely our thoughts, 
in our work. Where we give ourselves, the de- 
pleted and wasted constitution must at certain reg- 
ular periods be built up new. The way to do it is 
to go back to nature. 


AN ARTIST’S VACATION. 


BY F. S. CHURCH. 
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If you want advice or information as to how to 
take a vacation, you've come to the wrong place, for 
the fact is I never take any vacations. I can tell 
you better how not to take a vacation than how to 
take one. An artist of course ought to take vaca- 
tions, and if any mistake of my life can be called 
the greatest mistake, I should say that it was the 
mistake of not taking vacations. About once a year, 
to be sure, I take my sketching materials and pack 
up @ lot of stuff and go off and work myself to 
death for a couple of weeks, and then come back 
and am threatened with a stroke of paralysis or a 
fit of insomnia. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred I am used up after such a vacation as this. 
The only really genuine vacation that I have treated 
myself to since I was thirteen years old was spent 


on the farm of a friend in Crange County, where I 


sat on the piazza and read books and didn’t touch 
a pen or pencil the whole time. At the end of that 
<r I found myself in splendid condition for 
work. | 

A summer spent in the country is not always a 
vacation for an artist. It is simply a change of 
work. For instance, my work here in the studio is 
from figures and studies and sketches of the ani- 
mals in Central Park; to go out into the country 
and make studies of landscapes and things is, in a 
certain sense, a recreation, but it is not a vacation. 
I have injured myself by neglecting vacations, but 
I do one thing regularly which I believe in one way 
takes the place of a vacation. Every Sunday morn- 
ing, rain or shine, I start off for the country to 
spend the day. On these excursions I visit all 
sorts of places round about New York—Coney 
Island, down the Jersey coast, Sandy Hook, the 
banks of the Hudson, or along the Sound. As a 
rule, I never sketch on these excursions ; I spend my 
time in walking and in getting in touch with na- 
ture. I walk from ten to thirty miles in the day, 
and when I do make any sketches, they are like 
those little things tacked up on the wall. Some- 
times I take my brushes, sometimes not. Some- 
times I will go for six months and not make a sketch 
or memorandum of anything. When I do any 
sketching on these Sunday trips, I rarely spend 
more than an hour or an hour and a half at it. I 
go out in winter just the same, rain or shine, cold 
or warm. A professional or a business man could 
do this sort of thing as well as an artist, and he can 
do it to great advantage. That starting off on Sun- 
day morning for a long walk in the country, the 


quiet walk, and not eating or drinking anything in . 


the way of extras, but taking the simplest sort of 
luncheon in my pocket, and sitting down on a rail 
fence and eating it, and then going home at night 
pretty tired, but bringing the freshness of all out- 
doors with me—it does me five hundred times more 
good than going off visiting people, and eating din- 


ners, and lying around, and having what is cailed a 


“good time.” Yesterday I broke over my usual 
rule, and, instead of taking my tramp, went out 
into a suburban town, and was entertained very 
handsomely by some friends of mine. I ate a 
splendid dinner and smoked a good many cigars, 
and the consequence is thai this morning, as I was 
just saying to my model, I am irritable, and feel 
a3 if I had not had my usual vacation. — 
I spend a good deal of time in Central Park, but 
I find it a means of work, not of recreation. I 
should call it a poor place to go to for recreation, 
but then there is a great difference in men; some 
like to be around where there are a lot of people ; I 
like to get away trom them. But I believe incom. 
panionship. I think that man is lucky who ean 
have good companions in his vacations, ba it seems 
to me that it is bad in every way to depend on 
them. It is better to rely upon one’s self; but of 
course an artist in his out-of-door life finds perhaps 
more to interest him in the things areund him than 
the average man would find. I have naturally a 
very strong constitution. I have worked ever since 
I was thirteen years old. In my early life, when I 
was in the express business, I spent my evenings it 
sketching and drawing, and I used the two weeks’ 
vacation that I had every year for studying, so that 
I really had no vacation atall. But, notwithstand 
ing my strong constitution, I have found that some 
sort of regular physical exercise is absolutely nee- 
essary. 1 leave my studio every afternoon at four 
o'clock, and walk ip to the New York Athletie 
Club, where I exercise from a half to three quarters 
of an hour every day. When I say every day, I 
mean unless something very unusual steps in and 
prevents me. Inthe summer-time I have some- 
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times been in the habit of going down to Staten 
Island three or four times a week, where I used to 
engage a boat and row across the Bay and back. I 
believe you are doing the right thing in insisting on 
the importance of a vacation for every man who 
uses his brain—such a vacation as will build him 
up physically; but, as I said in the beginning, I can 
tell-you what will be the evil results of not taking a 
vacation, better than I can point out the best ways 
of taking one. 


FROM A LAWYER. 
BY EDMUND WETMORE. 


“‘ What is the best way of spending a vacation ?” 
That is a pretty deep question. 
of character and cultivation is the way in which 
one spends his vacations. If you want to know 
whether a man has acquired a really liberal educa- 
tion, don’t ask how he does his work, but how he 
employs his leisure. Actually to enjoy simple 
pleasures, to feel, without pretense, the charm and 
beauty of seaside and mountain, of woods and 
books, implies a great deal. With a real love for 
outdoor life, no one need be at a loss how best to 
make a vacation repair the waste of hard work and 
city life, and, without that love, he will probably 
find his vacation the hardest task of the year. 
Speaking especially for the professional man who 
lives under the nervous tension which the pursuit 
of his calling in one of our great cities involves, 
what he most needs for his vacation hours is mod- 
erate work for the body and rest for the mind. At 
the end of the season and beginning of sum- 
mer, he must probably confess to himself that he 
has, during the past winter, undertaken too much, 
exercised too little, smoked too many cigars, sat 
up too late, spent more money than he can afford, 
and generally disregarded the elementary rules of 
health and right living. As it was put to the suf- 
ferer from nervous depression by a San Francisco 
Chinese physician, ‘Too much he eatee; too much 
he drinkee; too. much he big foolee all roundee 
allee timee.” He has what the quack advertise- 
ments describe as ‘‘ that tired feeling.” The grass- 
hopper is not perhaps a burden, because he’s not 
interested in entomology anyway, but most every- 
thing else is. He is inclined to be irritable to the 
children and sareastic and “horrid ” to the com- 
panion of his bosom, viewing, especially, the neces- 
sary budget which the head of every well-ordered 
domestic administration presents to the secretary 
of the treasury about springtime, with the ani- 
mosity of a member of the opposition to the items 
of the McKinley bill. Now for such a one the first 
thing to do is to take a vacation. Make it six 
weeks. Take it if you have to mortgage your 
house. Make your business engagements conform 
to your vacation as a prime necessity. Many must 
accommodate themselves to employers’ rules, and 
take only what is given, but many, very many more, 
neglect to take what is theirs, if they will but re- 
gard it as the sacred duty which it is, and which is 
worth the most earnest effort to obtain. Get into 
a flannel shirt and go somewhere where you are 
close to nature. If circumstances admit, take a 
journey by some means that requires you to use 
your legs and arms. Can yourow? If you can, 
you may almost repeat Mr. Waring’s delightful ex- 
periences on the Moselle in a rowboat. True, we 
have no picturesque castles or ancient cities on the 
banks of our streams, but the lakes and rivers of 
our Northern States offer the opportunity for 
inland voyages of surpassing beauty. I have 
rowed, in all, several thousand miles, in a working 
boat, with the head of the family appropriately at 
the helm, and no more delightful mode of journey- 
ing can be imagined. Can you ride a bicycle? If 


not, buy a safety, learn the art of managing it, im- 


part it to your family, and imitate, in this country, 
the Canterbury pilgrimage of Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
nell in England. Or, if you can afford it, bundle 
everybody in and take a driving journey, driving 
yourself—or, at least, you can walk. Walk each 
day only as much as you can do without fatigue, if 
it’s not over five miles. No pleasure trip can sur- 
pass a properly planned pedestrian excursion, and 
the facilities for such journeys offered by New 
England and our own State are, as yet, scarcely 
dreamed of. In brief—for I am fast overrunning 
the limits of your symposium, like a guest who 
talks too much at table—if you would take the best 
vacation, flee from “society,” live in the open air, 
shape your pleasures so that wife and children can 
share them, and come back bright-eyed, vigorous, 
strong—a better citizen and a better man. 


The crucial test. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


THE FARMER’S VACATION. 


BY HENRY STEWART. 


A vacation is an intermission from one’s usual 
occupation; a rest; it may even in some circum- 
stances be a change of employment, which to busy 
people is as much or more of a rest than absolute 
idleness. It is at once food and medicine for both 
body and mind, and may usefully be made‘a valu- 
able source of instruction. Farmers who suffer, or 
enjoy, as the case may be, the peculiar isolation 
of their lives may turn a short vacation at their 
occasional seasons of leisure to great advantage, 
and should choose where or how they may spend a 
few days in this way on the general principle that 
the greater divergence from the usual modes of life, 
the greater pleasure and profit may be realized. 

The city dweller seeks rural retreats; therefore 
the farmer should seek the city, where he may see 
how the “ other half ” lives, which proverbially is 
something that no one can know without taking 
opportunities for investigation. The farmer should 
be a seller as much as a producer, and in a great 
city he will meet the purchasers of his crops and 
cattle. He will see the vast concourse of business ; 
the markets; the exchanges; the great storehouses, 
elevators, the ships which carry his produce to 
foreign countries; the myriads of human beings 
crowded in the great hive of industry; the build- 
ings which tower to the sky; all the wondrous de- 
velopments of human energy and industry which 
are concentrated within narrow bounds. He will 
see the abodes of luxury, and the haunts of poverty 
and misery ; the sharp contrasts of life intimately 
mingled; the churches, and the preachers whose 


discourses he may have read with absorbing inter- 


est in the various publications which report them 
for the benefit of thousands of readers ; and he may 
see in the prisons and the courts such exhibitions of 
vice, crime, and misery as are to be found only ia 
a great city. 

In a short week he may find matter for years of 
contemplation ; valuable, useful business suggestions 
and profitable connections, perhaps, which may 
bring him into closer relations with those to whom 
he sells and from whom he buys. ‘The noisy tur- 
moil will afford a strong contrast with his own 
peaceful life; the prevalent misery with the prevail- 
ing comfort of the farm; the manner of life will 
seem so disagreeable to him ; the chances of success in 
such a crowded community, where a man is but an 
atom in a whirling, heaving vortex of humanity, so 
uncertain that he and his children will become more 
contented with their own pleasing and wholly satis- 
factory mode of life, and temptations to change it 
may be smothered in their birth. He will return 
with broader views, with a larger ability to under- 
stand the relations of himself to other men, and to 
realize how closely all human interests are involved 
and bound up together in one harmonious whole, 
which admits of no interference for the exalting of 
one above another without serious disturbance and 
damage. 


WHAT THE “CENTURY’S” EDITOR DOES. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


I fear that an account of my summer outing 
methods is not likely to be of any particular serv- 
ice, but as you wish for a word or two from me on 
the subject, I gladly contribute my mite. As to 
complete vacations, [ seldom am able to snatch any 
of greater length than two or three days at the ut- 
most. But I do my editorial work in the country, 
on the shores of Buzzard’s Bay, where two mails a 
day and telegraphic connections furnish the needed 
facilities. Oxher facilities, however, which are 
greatly needed by me in summer are close at 
hand—salt-water bathing; the murmuring silence 
of pine forests; and a certain enormous granite 
chimney, whose blazing hearth serves to change the 
air when it is overheated, and to take off the chill 
during the damp spells. Then there are fishing 
facilities in salt and fresh waters near ; and there is 
Cape Cod at my front door, and there are the Mid- 
dleboro’ Lakes at my back door. 

Now Cape Cod is the queerest place on the Amer- 
ican earth; there is more sand and water and “ in- 
nocent fun” to it than to any other place I know 
of ; and ina general way it has more odd spots and 
interior and exterior fishing than I am willing to 
inform you of. 

For if I should tell you about our three islands 
in the center of a beautiful lake, in the very heart 
of the Cape, some seven miles from any railroad; 
of our “Indian guides ;” bass fishing ; neighboring 
comfortable inn that Daniel Webster know—of all 
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this and more, why, before we knew it Christendom — 
would be down upon us; and instead of our sylvan 
happiness we would have in a twinkling all the 


~ pains and appurtenances of civilization ; instead of 


a hunt for game—a regular snarling, barking, hisa- 
ing, scampering, canting heresy hunt ! 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
BY GENERAL C. T. CHRISTENSEN. 


When I plan a vacation tour I go to work with 
as much earnestness and attention to details as if I 
were planning an important business enterprise. 
When, for instance, in the summer of ’85, I took 
my wife and our four youngest children for a three 
months’ tour abroad, we discussed the matter for 
four months previously, studied plans and read 
books of travel and history pertaining to the prin- 
cipal places we were going to visit, so that when we 
reached there we felt almost at home, and enjoyed 
ourselves better and got more out of our time than 
would otherwise have been the case. I, for one, do 
not need rest at vacation time. I want complete 
change of surroundings and climate, and love to di- 
vert the mind with planning and conducting excur- 
sions for the members of my family. There are three 
places within a few hours’ ride from New York that 
offer all the rest and recreation we need. First: 
West Point on the Hudson, and the country for 
miles north and south on both sides of the river. 
Few visitors to West Point have an idea of the 
beauty of the country down towards Highland Lake 
(‘‘ Bloody Pond ” of Revolutionary fame), or of the 
ride across Crow’s Nest to Cornwall, or of the coun- 
try between Cold Spring and Garrison’s, with Indian 
Falls nestled in a forest glen—one of the loveliest 
spots I have ever visited, and but seldom seen by 
travelers. Second: The region about Mauch 
Chunk, in the heart of the coal district of Pennsyl- 
vania, with its switchback railway, its burning mines 
that have been smoldering for over fifty years, its 
glorious Glen Onoko with its dozens of waterfalls, 
and the magnificent views offering in all directions. 
And, lastly, Lake Mohonk in this State, where, in 
idyllic stillness, miles away from any town, with 
freedom from drinking and gambling, the most per- 
fect hotel service can be enjoyed, amidst scenery 
which, in miniature, reminds one of the glories of - 
Switzerland. This place, where Nature and Art 
are exquisitely blended together, is my ideal of the 
perfect resting-place for the active and tired busi- 
ness man and the no less active and tired queen of 
his home. Here I love to spend a few days or 
weeks each summer obeying Nature's old rule: 
‘“* Karly to bed and early to rise.” At five o’clock 
I take my plunge in the clear green lake, and then 
climb up to one of the lookout towers, after which 
a breakfast of freshest meat and eggs and rolls and 
fruit and cream is enjoyed as no city meal can be 
enjoyed ; and then follow plans for the day, in 
which all the members ‘of the family group partici- 
pate. | 
I could write volumes of the happiness I have 
enjoyed under the genial care of Mr. Smiley, the 
host of the Lake Mohonk House, one of the truest 
Christian gentlemen it has been my good fortune to 
meet. 


A COUNTRY PARSON’S IDEA. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE D EGBERT. 


‘* How do you prefer to spend your vacation ?”’ 
you ask me. The question is easily answered : “In 
a trip to Europe.” 

You are no doubt surprised at such a reply from 
a “country parson,’ whose means and time are 
limited. Remember, however, your question re- 
lated to preference and not to possibility. Then, 
too, an outing of this sort does not demand such an 
expenditure as might seem necessary. I spent my 
vacation of five weeks in the summer of 1886 in 
this way, leaving New York on the 24th of Jaly, 
and reaching it in return on the 28th of August. 
The entire trip to Edinburgh, London, and Paris 
cost but two hundred dollars, though I enjoyed 
first-class accommodation throughout. The com- 
plete rest to be found during an ocean voyage is 
peculiarly fitted to meet the needs of one who has 
felt the strain of sermon-preparation, the arranging 
of addresses upon subjects of general interest, and 
the duties of the pastorate, the latter being particu- 
larly arduous in the life of a clergyman in the 
country. ‘The mental rest continues amid the new 
scenes across the water, and more than atones for 
the slight physical weariness resulting from the 
traveling one can accomplish in the short space of 
two or three weeks. 
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But the country pastor is not at all likely to be 
able to spare two hundred dollars every summer, 
and, moreover, if he be a man of family, will desire 
to spend his leisure hours with his wife and chil- 
dren. Therefore I add that, in my opinion, the 
next best method of enjoying a vacation is a com- 
plete rest in a quiet place sufficiently removed from 
the city to enable one to escape any excitement. 
Having a pastorate in the mountains, I seek the 
needed change by the salt water at the eastern end 
of Long Island. Here I don my old clothes, and 
spend the time in rowing, fishing, sleeping, and 
eating. I attempt no work demanding concentra- 
tion, but seek to give my mind a complete rest, and 
indeed my body as well, as far as is consistent with 
healthful exercise. I rise at half-past seven and 
breakfast at eight. Then, after lounging for an 
hour or so, I go out for a pull at the oars, after 
which I am ready fora bath. Then comes dinner, 
and I welcome it with an appetite sharpened by the 
bathing. The early afternoon is spent in a nap of 
an hour or so, and then I am again in my boat, 
generally spending two or three hours in fishing, 
though sometimes the programme is varied by a sail. 
After a six o’clock supper, the family either gather 
in the sitting-room and read, or enjoy a quiet walk 
in the twilight. I rarely retire later than nine 
o'clock, and never later than ten. 

You will notice that very little time is spent with 
books; and, indeed, whatever reading is indulged 
in is of a general nature, as there is so little oppor- 
tunity for such reading amid the pressure of minis- 
terial work. The one object of entire mental and 
physical relaxation is ever kept in view. 

It seems to me to be a great mistake for a clergy- 
man, weary with the hard work of a year, to 
exhaust what little physical energy remains in a 
tour on horseback or astride a bicycle. While in 
this way he may see more of the country, and gain 
a coat of deeper brown, there is danger of failing 
to accomplish the real purpose of vacation, in 
simply exchanging one species of hard work for 
another. After four weeks of such recreation as I 
have mentioned, however, one returns to his field 
of labor with body thoroughly rested and mind 
perfectly clear. 

Should any brother clergyman be impelled to try 
the plan I have recommended, I hope that his 
summer experiences may prove as pleasant and 
profitable as those I have enjoyed in a quiet and 
unpretentious little home by the waters of Gardi- 
ner’s Bay. 


HOW TO USE A SHORT VACATION. 


BY A PRINTER. 


It is not a great while ago that artisans were 
supposed not to need nor to desire a vacation. 
Continuous work the year round was considered to 
be, and too often was, the height of their ambition, 
if they were “steady men ;” and if they were not, 
their “days off” were called by another name than 
vacation. But the proportion of workingmen is 
growing who can appreciate good and wholesome 
recreation, to the diminishing, let us hope, of that 
class who still find their greatest happiness in the 
society of the beer keg and the whisky bottle. 
And the absolute need of a midsummer outing is 
more and more recognized by intelligent workmen 
and their employers. A man can no more live on 
work alone than on bread alone, and a vacation 
during the hot weather will actually increase his 
working efficiency for the rest of the year, to say 
nothing of the increase of his happiness and satis- 
faction in living. ‘To indoor workers like printers, 
who usually do their work at high pressure and too 
often in poorly ventilated apartments, an outdoor 
vacation is peculiarly important. It should be one 
embodying a reasonable amount of physical exer-. 
cise. The cost of the vacation must be moderate, 
for the working printer or compositor, like other 
handicraftsmen, does not, as a rule, make as much 
in a week as he would spend in that time for board 
and fourth-story room in a fashionable hotel. 

Now, the artisan who has a vacation of a week 
or two, and who works in one of the great cities, 
too often makes the mistake of lodging in town and 
making daily trips to the Coney Island of his 
neighborhood for his “ outing.”’ This is better than 
nothing, it is true, but to be really refreshed a man 
needs to get away from the “resorts ” and into the 
open country. If a man is young and hardy, and 
has not been bitten by the desire to appear “ tony,” 
he ean get more benefit, I believe, from an occa- 
sional pedestrian tour than in any other way. 
There are many beautiful regions within easy reach 
of the seaboard cities which can be seen in this way 
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quite thoroughly and at moderate expense, within 
a couple of weeks. The writer, living in New 
York City, has in this way visited the White 
Mountains, the Berkshire Hills and Southern 
Vermont, the Catskills, and the Adirondacks, at a 
cost of not over $3 per day for two or three weeks, 
including car or boat fare to the scene of recreation. 
Of course I saw only a portion of these regions, 
but. enough to make me feel that I had “been 
there,” and to give me an earned increment of 
pleasure and health which will not soon depart. 
The continual change of scene, the constant nov- 
elty of surroundings, make a fortnight’s trip of this 
sort seem as long as a month spent in one place. 
But let me break off from this too, teo solid para- 
graph of generalities and gladden the heart of the 
compositor and the reader by some short sentences 
of concrete suggestion. 

If you take to the road, you must have compan- 
ionship. 

Two make a good enough pedestrian party, but 
four make things livelier. 

_ Let your companions be craftsmen of some other 
trade than yours—it will open your mind, and 
theirs. 

Lay out your route beforehand. Find out where 
the best hotels are—and avoid them. A good 
boarding-house is better for your stomach’s sake, 
and cheaper. 

Elect your treasurer and quartermaster for one 
day, and then rotate. Keep careful account of 
expenses, and share and share alike. 

If you go to the mountains, wear warm under- 
clothes, outing shirts, strong clothes, and easy shoes. 

Take as little luggage as possible. 

What you can’t leave home carry in a bag slung 
over your shoulder by a broad strap. 

Take a good field-glass and a folding cup—the 
latter a necessity, the former a luxury, both indis- 
pensable. 

Don’t try to make a “ record ”’—take things easy. 

Rest awhile before and after dinner. 

Go to bed early. 

Talk as much as you like—you’re out of the shop 
—but don’t argue. 

Never takg one informant’s directions about roads 
as final—ask two or three. 

Finally, if you think that walking is hard work, 
or beneath your dignity, or an indication of poverty, 
my advice is “ Punch’s ”—Don'T. 

But (P. S.) if you have a soul that expands when 
you get on a mountain-top, and feels the beauty of 
woods and fields and hills and dales, and thrills 
with the touch of the breeze and the glory of the 
sunlight and the freedom of the open air and the 
soft wooing of the blue heavens—then DO. 


ENGLAND AS A PLAYGROUND. 


BY MALCOLM BELL. 


Among the recorded statements made by the 
merry monarch—that King Charles the Second 
who, according to the epigram, “never said a 
foolish thing, and never did a wise one ”’—is the 
remark that a man could stay out-of-doors more 
days in the year in England than in any other 
country. His right to make so sweeping an asser- 
tion may be questioned, since, apart from his rough 
experiences during his futile attempts to secure 
again by force the kingdom that would none of him, 
his acquaintance with “ the seasons’ difference ”’ in 
the open air was not extensive ; but it is certain that 
there is no other civilized country in which one can 
play out-of-doors on so many days. This allega- 
tion is, of course, in direct contradiction to the 
traditional convictions of all foreign nations, who 
have so long been of the ineradicable belief that 
England is a wet and cloudy land, that even 


Shakespeare puts into the mouth of his French © 


Dauphin the interrogative assertion : 
* Ts not their climate foggy, raw, and dull, 

On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 

Killing their fruit with frowns ?” 
It would be easy to explode this delusion by a 
dry reference to facts and figures, records of sun- 
shine and inches of rainfall, but I prefer to under- 
mine it less pedantically by recalling the fact that 
the typical English game is the most out-of-door 
game in the world. I donot wish to thrust my pen 
into a hornets’ nest by predicating that cricket is 
the best out-of-door game, though I reserve my 
right to an opinion, but I repeat that it has been 
shown to be the one game to which a large space 
in the open air is essential. We have witnessed 


this winter in New York contests at lacrosse, foot- 


ball, and even base-ball fought out under cover in 
an inclosed space, but no one but a lunatic would 
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dream of trying cricket under such restrictions. 
This is not advanced as necessarily a point in favor 
of the last-mentioned pastime, but as a proof that 
the climate in which it most flourishes cannot be 
as intolerable as its detractors would fain make 
out. If further argument be needed, it is quickly 
found in the greater length of time occupied in a 
complete game of cricket ; a first-class county match 
generally continues from ten to six, with an hour’s 
interval for luncheon, for the space of three days, 
and yet the percentage of matches abandoned on 
account of unfavorable weather is conspicuously 
small. 

In a matter of at least equal moment, that of 
temperature, England is again particularly favored 
from the point of view of its adaptability to enjoy- 
able exercise. Extremes of heat and cold are alike 
fatal to such employment, and from each, owing to 
her situation, England is exceptionally free. The 
excessive cold that might be anticipated from her 
northerly position—since the line of latitude upon 
which London stands runs well to northward of 
the utmost boundary of the United States—is tem- 
pered by the beneficent flood of the Gulf Stream, 
while the great summer heat that blisters the 
Canadian cities is qualified by the equable fresh- 
ness of the surrounding seas. The length of torrid 
days when the mercury wanders languidly between 
ninety and a hundred degrees is unknown, and 
there are few days even in the hottest summer on 


which one cannot safely “field out” for hours on — 


end in the green level of the cricket field, glide 
from dawn to eve along the winding reaches of the 
silver Thames, or join in the swift rallies of lawn- 
tennis with no more serious consequences than a 
healthy, sun-stained skin. These last two pleasures 
are indebted for yet another benefit to England’s 
perch high up upon the northern shoulders of the 
globe—the lingering dying of the day, the twilight 
which, after the hot departure of the sun, fades 
and faints so slowly in the midmost of the summer 
that almost ere it has gone the gray of dawn breaks 
up the eastern sky and one may say there was no 
night. In parts of Scotland, indeed, one can read 
print with ease at any hour of the twenty-four, and 
even in the south one can comfortably play tennis 
till half-past eight or nine. But better is it in 
those sweet hours to float placidly upon the river 
—so easily attained by train from London—while 
the nightjar cries his strange, harsh saw and the 
bats chitter and wheel in mazy circles above the 
glassy surface shattered at times into glittering 
circles by the plunge of some feeding fish. 

To the pedestrian, rider, or driver the excelience 
of the roads and the undulating but seldom abrupt 
character of the little land are an ineffable boon, 
and the distance from country town to town, each 
with some interesting relic of ancient days, is so 
small that even the weakest walker may arrange 
an available tour among ever-changing delights of 
landscape. The green freshness of the spring 
should console the most luckless angler, and the 
golden haze of autumn make amends for the light- 
ness of the bag when birds are wild and strong on 
the wing. Devotees of skating bewail unceasingly 
the usual mildness of the winter, but the hunting 
man and the foot-ball player exult in the absence 
of the iron frost-bound ground which either pro- 
hibits their sport altogether or makes it doubly 
dangerous. And thus each season leads up in turn 
to its attendant joys, and while other countries are 
baking in fervid heat or hibernating in depths of 
enduring snow England’s narrow playground is 
ever open to her children, whether her natural 
steam-heat is warming the wintry fields or her 
watery refrigerator is mitigating the summer sun. 


OUT-DOOR EXERCISE. 


All indoor athletics, says Dr. A. D. Rockwell in 
an interesting article on “ Physical Hygiene and the 
Bicycle,” in the * Medical Journal,” are, at the best, 
but a poor sort of makeshift for the attainment and 
preservation of health. The perfection of bodily 
and mental activity can be successfully wooed and 
kept only in the free open air and bright sunshine. 
Even the gymnasium, with its rational and thor- 
oughly systematized methods, and its corps of well- 
trained instructors, falls far short of accomplishing 
the best possible good for the miserable dyspeptic 
with his lazy liver, or for that utter exhaustion of the 
nervous system which is such a frequent result of a 
busy life in our restless, rushing civilization. Physi- 
cal exercise, to be beneficial, must in m way be 
perfunctory. The daily walk to and from one’s 
business is a relief and a benefit, no doubt, bat how 
stale and unprofitable it becomes after a time ! 
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THE BUREAU OF EXCHANGE. 


Z|HE loose use of the words “rich” and 
“poor” is responsible for many of the 
false ideas that each class holds of the 
other, and is also responsible for many 
of the mistakes in our philanthropic 
efforts. We use these two words as though there 
were but two classes in the world, one whose lives 
were best expressed in the word “lack” and the 
other whose lives were best expressed in the word 
“ superabundance.” Of the great masses of people 
between these two extremes we lose sight. The 
man whose income is one thousand dollars a year 
thinks the man with an income of two thousand is 
a man to be envied; and he spends a portion of his 
time in thinking how much better appearance or 
how much better use he would make of such a 
large sum of money. It is not long since a man 
who occupies an enviable position was heard to say 
that “an income of ten thousand dollars a year 
represented decent beggary in New York.” And 


he meant what he said. He was spending that 


amount, but his associates were people who spent 
twice that amount and over; the contrast for him 
meant poverty. 

It is this lack of perspective of the complicated 
relations of society that shuts off the interchange 
of sympathy that should exist between people of 
relating strata. There is much in the way of 
ministry between people of kindred tastes but 
widely separated financial conditions that would 
make life more enjoyable for the one, and broader 
and more sympathetic for the other. Lack of com- 
prehension of the limitations of life on one side, and 
pride on the other, are responsible for the barrenness 
of exchange between kindred classes. 

People of wealth who are most generous with 
money often do not comprehend how much they 
possess besides money that. would benefit others. 
The loan of these possessions would cost nothing in 
money; doubtless it would cost the surrender of 
their use, or the limitation in their use for a time, 
but what would this compare with the benefits con- 
ferred ! 

Here and there a man and woman possessing 
wealth may be found who have the spiritual com- 
prehension to perceive society as links in a chain, 
not two disconnected ends; but such souls are rare, 
and when found are to be prized. For several 
weeks the editors of The Christian Union have 
been planning this Outing Number. How to get 
people out-of-doors was the first idea; what could 
they do and see, and how to do and see this unfre- 
quented life from which for eleven months and a 
half of the year most of them, either through busi- 
ness or choice, were shut out, was the first thought. 
Then followed the idea that what the world of 


‘plenty did to make outings possible for the world 


of want would be a most pleasant story to write 
and to read. But how incomplete the idea! How 
clearly it shows the lack of comprehension of the 
true relations of society! We forget the great 
world between; we forget the possibilities of the 
moneyless exchange, that great bureau of the 
world’s brotherhood to which only the higher souls 
have yet found entrance. A voice rich with the 
impulse of the conscious brotherhood of the race 
opened the possibilities to another stratum of society. 

“ Yes,” said this voice, “I want my home and its 
surroundings to be shared by all who would find in 
them inspiration, help, health, rest. How can I do 
it? I planned and thought and at last have decided 
to say to people whose judgment I can trust that 
I will be glad to open the grounds for a day to 
workingwomen of education and refinement who 


would enjoy a day out-of-doors. I do not mean to 


intrude upon them at all; they can come in the 
morning and roam about all day; the cottage will 


be a place to rest in when tired, and will offer the 
opportunity for making tea for lunch; I can put 
fruit and flowers there, which they will understand, 
T hope, as the fruit of the earth and not mine. Do 
you believe I will be able to bring the people who 
would appreciate it to this use of what God has 
intrusted to us?” 

Visions of the scores of women of education and 
refinement released from offices on Saturday after- 
noon and compelled to remain in their close rooms 
because there is no place to which they have access 
for an outing that is not crowded, as well as the 
means of transportation to and from such places, 
rose before the listener. What would it mean to 
them to have the freedom of the woods and views 
from such a place for refuge for even two hours in 
the week! Thoughts of what it would be to the 
school-teachers who would find a paradise here for 
their day of freedom, where the retirement would 
offer the opportunity to do the necessary sewing or 
study that would otherwise have to be done in the 
stifling heat of the city, came to the listener. 

When one remembers the opportunity for good 


‘that is held in the ownership of woods and fields in 


the vicinity of crowded cities, and what the offer of 
the hospitality of woods, sky, grass, wild flowers, 
breeze, view, unburdened by crowds would mean to 
those who love them and are shut out from them— 
the wonder is that this kind of outing has never 
been offered to waiting souls whose needs are great 
even if their bodies are well nourished and well 
clothed. 


PAINTING FOR PLEASURE. 
By Tupor JENKs. 


Z,|HERE are thousands of amateurs” who 
G\y4 are correctly classed under that name, 

‘)) and other thousands who ought rather 
to be called students. The distinction, 
whatever be the art or science pursued, 
is the same. The amateur pursues his way seeking 
only pleasure, and values improvement only as mak- 
ing the pursuit more enjoyable. The student has 
in view the acquirement of skill as a means to the 
product, whether that product be sold, kept, or 
exchanged. 

For the student there are manuals and hand- 
books innumerable; but for the amateur, properly 
20 named, there is little written. Yet when the 
objects aimed at are so different, the methods must 
certainly somewhat vary. 

Excepting, possibly, a timid member of the 
infant class called upon too suddenly by a severe 
superintendent, everybody knows the Golden Rule, 
and by proper logical steps it might readily be 
translated into: “Tell to others what you wish 
others had told to you.” 

As asmall application of this form of the rule, I 
shall offer certain experiences of my own in outdoor 
sketching, simply because I should have been glad 
to learn the same lessons elsewhere than in the 
school of experience. Of course the lessons will be 
very elementary and meant only for tyros—gradu- 
ates and geniuses do not need them. 

We will suppose, then, that you wish to make an 
effort toward learning to paint in the open air, and 
simply for the pleasure to be gained from the occu- 
pation itself. My first suggestion, dictated by 
many uneatisfactory experiences with water colors, 
is that the learner should begin, at least, by using 
oils. No doubt beautiful effects are simply attained 
in water colors, and their neatness and cleanliness 
are strong recommendations; but, after all, the 
chief difficulty of the novice is to prevent his picture 
from “ getting into a mess,” which water-colors, in 
unskillful hands, are only too likely to do. 

With oils the same trouble may be found. But 
it is remediable; at the worst one need but take a 
bit of rag and wipe off any part or all of the can- 
vas. Besides, the oil-color process is chiefly a 
painting in opaque color, and thereby painting is 
reduced to its simplest form—the putting together 
of patches of different colors. Unless water colors 
are used as transparent washes, the special charm 
of aquarelles is lost, and one might as well use the 
more easily handled oils. — 


Then in oil-painting one is forced to be serious. 
You cannot pretend to be “ fooling,” with stretched 
canvas and easel before you; while with scraps of 
drawing-paper or sketch-blocks it becomes alto- 
gether too easy to tear up the sketch, vut the color- 
box into your pocket, and walk off innocently 
whistling when the picnic party heaves in sight. 
The canvas is businesslike, and the sketch is likely 
to be preserved, so you are more careful to sit dog- 
gedly at the work until something is produced, or, 
what is almost as good, until something has been 
learned. 

Buy oil colors, therefore, and buy good ones. 
They are cheap enough and last long enough to 
make the first purchase a minor consideration. 
The best box is that which is the easiest to carry. 
I prefer that which is about a foot long and four 
inches wide, and is carried over the shoulders so as 
to leave the hands free—a matter of much impor- 
tance, not only because the hands are useful in car- 
rying other apparatus, but because one cannot paint 
comfortably after having tired the right arm by 
lugging a box of several pounds weight. 

As to the other apparatus, do not make the mis- 
take of thinking that because you are an amateur 
you should not fit yourself out with all the para- 
phernalia of a professional artist. The great 
Turner could make admirable color notes upon the 
backs of envelopes, but Ruskin would have been 
happier if that superb colorist had taken the 
trouble to have proper tools at hand; and you will 
find that the difficulties of painting are quite 
enough in themselves. Your “feeling” for sun- 
light will not be improved by having the rays upon 
the side of your face, or updn your canvas, while 
ro try to represent their glow upon the meadow 
slope. 

Provide yourself, therefore, with folding easel, 
umbrella, sketching-stool, and, unless your princi- 
ples are very rigid, a maul-stick. 

Another excellent reason for securing the best of 
tools is the fact that the workman is then com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for excuses when disposed 
to find his work unsatisfactory. 

The captain of a successful rifle team (and he 
was an artist, too, by the way) told me that he 
always insisted that the marksmen should have the 
best of sights, spirit-levels, wind-gauges, rifles, and 
ammunition, because if they then failed to score 
bull’s-eyes they would know it was from lack of 
skill or practice, and could not talk disparagingly 
of their innocent guns. If you cannot paint, it is 
best to ascertain the fact as early as possible. 

Having these conveniences rolled up and carried 
in a shawl-strap, set forth early to the sketching 
ground, having selected, if possible, your subject 
beforehand. If you simply start out “to go 
sketching,” the chances are that you will repeat 
the experience of the children who were sent to 
gather the tallest stalk of corn in the field: you 
will go on in search of the “ better” until irrita- 
tion, discouragement, and delay have spoiled your 
day and your picture, in advance. 

In selecting a subject, take the easiest you can 
find ; there is no danger of finding anything too 
simple. It is a good plan, also, to have plenty of 
‘‘ distance,” because in the distance detail is lost 
and breadth of painting is forced upon you. 

After the subject is chosen, a matter of great im- 
portance is the finding of a comfortable place from 
which to view it. To settle down in the middle of 
a dusty road, where you are almost certain to be 
disturbed every few moments, is, of course, mere 
foolishness. Bat it is also as absurd to choose a spot 
where the marauding mosquito and the punky or 
black fly are certain to descend upon you. Witha 
well-trained cohort of mosquitoes under command, 
one might defy the greatest artist to produce a cor- 
rect drawing. Even if things are not quite equal, 
prefer the spot where you will be cool and free 
from annoyance. 

This may seem to be a cowardly and ignoble 
policy, but, after all, art is the translation of nature 
into human terms, and is dependent upon the 
artist’s state of mind. Exasperation may produce 
good pictures, but the odds are in favor of the artist 
who has only necessary difficulties to think about. 

Take your time at the beginning. Prepare your 
palette, assort your brushes, get your easel to stand 
firmly, and then proceed calmly. Never forget that 
it is utterly impossible to paint a hundredth part of 
the details you can see, and do not be afraid to lay 
in a whole meadow with a single sweep of the 
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brush, provided your judgment assures you that a 
single sweep is all that can properly be given to it. 
Make op your mind beforehand, and do not forget 
that you are not a character in a fairy story. You will 
not sit down calmly and put a masterpiece upon the 
canvas in three hours. On the contrary, no sooner 
will you have laid in the serene blue sky than some 
frivolous flies, coming post-haste from nowhere in 
particular and with no reason to give for their con- 
duct, will descend gleefully upon that lovely surface 
and wallow in it—treating it as an inferior sort of 
fly-paper. Keep your temper, and remove them 
gingerly with a brush. Asa last resort you may 
paint birds over them, as Ruskin suggests some- 
where. 

Other pleasant things will happen. You willdrop 
your favorite brush into the sand; you will lose 
the tops of the color-tubes ; your stool will slowly 
but firmly sink into boggy ground—possibly in the 
only spot whence you can escape that ugly tree in 
the foreground. Boys with guns or slings will hunt 
birds all around you, until your life will seem worth 
preserving even at the sacrifice of all artistic aspi- 
rations. Your maul-stick will slip, and ajbrush full 
of color descend unerringly upon some exquisitely 
finished mossy rock in the foreground. The wind 
will rise and blow over the umbrella, and efforts to 
save that will knock over your easel—the painting 
falling, of course, upon the buttered side. Or, if 
you catch the canvas, you will find some dainty bit 
of foliage removed to the ball of your thumb. All 
these have happened, but the possibilities are wide, 
and you need never hope to exhaust the ingenuity 
of accident. 

Anticipation must prepare the sketcher for these 
occurrences, and he must paint on with good- 
humored resignation. 

Remember that in painting landecape the best 
artist is striving to do an impossible thing. His 
skill is, of course, inadequate; his colors fall far 
short of his model; the scene, the light, everything 
is continually changing. 

As soon as the sketcher begins to tire, discour- 
agement follows, and the ill smelling, confused, and 
mussy little canvas inspires its author with the wish 
to destroy it. Then is the time to rise, walk away, 
and lock for a chipmuuk; go to the spring and get 
a drink of water; pick a few of the prettiest wild 
flowers; or lie down for a minute among the clovers. 

In a German paper, some years «go, was a set of 
those funny pictures in which all lovers of humor 
delight, showing the artist beginning grandly, con- 
tinuing doggedly, completing despairingly, and then 
driving his knife through the canvas. The follow- 
ing picture shows him sadly eating his luncheon. The 
next depicts his return to the canvas, and his pleased 
surprise that the picture is as good as he finds it. 
Then he is sewing up the rent in the canvas, and, 
later, dashing in the lines of his sketch with de- 
lighted joy. 

Roughly humorous as were these drawings, 
their lesson was a true one. Reserve your criti- 
cisms until you are away from inimitable Nature. 
Do your best, even if you find little pleasure in the 
task, and when you have put your canvas away, 
leave the poor thing until nextday. Perhaps your 
opinion of it then will be higher. 

If you are painting for practice, do not leave the 
canvas unfinished, but complete the picture at all 
costs, remembering that your gain is proportional 
to the labor of brain and of hand expended upon it. 

As it is easy to advise others, I would say also, 
clean your palette and your brushes before night. 
There are few things harder than to make up one’s 
mind to attack a dirty color-box; and if you do not 
keep the box clean, it will never be ready to catch 
the next promising subject. 

One more suggestion, which is not my own, is 
due to an architect whose sketches were the best 
proof of his capacity to instruct others. He looked 
over some of my attempts, and, when he had fin- 
ished, made no comment. He left the room and 
brought back a few pictures of his own. Each one 
had its interest as a record of something. Mine 
were ordinary bits of landscape, painted when the 
sun was out and one felt like going for a walk. 
His were of different effects of light, of cloud shad- 
ows, of waters rough or quiet, of a drifting moon- 
lit cloud—of something a little exceptional. When 
I had told him that I saw the difference, he said, 
“Paint Nature in her moods,” and no doubt the 
advice was good to him who could follow it. 

Sketching done in the proper way cannot fail to 
be good and honest work, whether it be productive 
of artistic paintings or not. But sketching done 
with the determination to produce pictures which 
one’s friends will find admirable is, to a great 
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majority of amateurs, a delusion and a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

I know that to many the suggestions given will 
seem commonplace enough. But to others I am 
sure they will be helpful. They are the results of 
many hours of open-air painting, and of some obser- 
vation in a studio where many excellent students 
were at work. 

There is much art teaching, but there is little to 


‘show the mere amateur how to bear patiently the 


discouragements which make it hard to be content 
in the work alone, without hoping for the achieve- 
ments and the delight in success which reward that 
happiest of laboring men—the capable and confi- 
dent painter. 


NEIGHBORHOOD OUTINGS. 


'T is astonishing how near we can live to 
opportunities for pleasure and be uncon- 
scious of them. We hear complaints 
and wurmurs against the fate which 
compels people to live within the con- 
fines of brick walls during the summer season, who 
have country all about them; who, by a little ex- 
penditure of time, thought,.and a very smal] amount 
of money, would be able to reach “ green fields and 
pastures new,” that would put new life, new 
thoughts, into their lives, and new pictures into‘their 
brains that would rival in their beauty the art 
possessions of millionaires. There is not a city in 
the Union that does not have about it the oppor- 
tunity for country outings—suburbs with long 
stretches of country road, or streams that give 
opportunity for rowing, or mountains that offer 
fully as much opportunity for physical exercise as 
do the Catskills; and yet how few people know 
the surroundings of their own cities! It is a great 
pity that this is so, for there are many families who 
pass a discontented, wretched, complaining, un- 
healthful summer, who might have change, rest, 
aud recreation if they only sought to know the 
country about them. How many people, for in- 
stance, in New York know Pelham Park or Court- 
landt Park? When you say * park ” to a citizen in 
New York he immediately thinks of Central Park, 
and, to the lover of nature, Central Park, with 
sixty or seventy thousand people within it, is 
not the ideal opportunity for the enjoyment of 
nature and of rest. At the expenditure of very 
little more than the- ten cents that it would cost 
to reach Central Park, one can reach Pelham 
Park, and there find a country as wild, as 
remote from Broadway as he would find seventy 


miles from New York. How many citizens of 


New York who could afford to spend fifty cents for 
a day’s outing know the Bronx River, with its 
beautiful, peaceful scenery? Leaving a store at the 
close of the half-workday of Saturday, the after- 
noon could be spent with a family on the Bronx 
River, and a return to a late supper, tired, rested, 
and happy, would be the result. How many 
citizens know the beautiful villages along the Hud- 
son? The trains run on each shore|almost half-hourly, 
and at very small expense the citizen could trans- 
port himself and family to one of these villages, 
wander through its streets to its suburbs, and there 
find as beautiful scenery, trees with'as much shade, 
grass with as pure greenness as could be found in 
the most expensive summer resort. What a pity 
that the wives of the busy men in New York do 
not learn how to pack an appetizing lunch-basket 
and take Saturday night’s tea in the woods! One 
can well understand the shrinking from crowded 
trains that go to Coney Island, and the still more 
crowded sands when one has reached there; one 
can understand the dislike of going on a steamboat 
running to a popular resort, with its wheezy band, 
its nuisance of peddlers, and the man who stands 
up and repeats stale jokes and then passes his hat 
around; of the crowds that suggest nothing 
but cheap beer and cheaper tobacco, because this 
seems to be, to most people, the ouly way to escape 
from the hot streets of New York. Yet a map and 
the consulting of time-tables will reveal to any in- 
telligent person that few cities offer better opportuni- 
ties for outings, free from all the annoyances men- 
tioned, than New York. How many people know 
the walk from Bay Ridge to Fort Hamilton along 
the bluff overlooking the Bay? How many people 
know the sleepy, quiet streets of Flatbush? How 
many people know that a dollar excursion ticket 
will take them on the New Jersey roads thirty, 
forty, fifty miles from New York, into a beautiful, 
high, mountainous country, abounding in beautiful 
scenery, and giving as complete a change of air as 
could be got by traveling one day distance from 
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New York? The same lack of knowledge as to the 


opportunities about New York exists in every city. | 


Much of this lack of knowledge is, one is inclined 
to think, due to the American’s repugnance to 
carrying a basket or a bundle. | 

There comes the memory now of a day last fall 
when the trees were in their glory of color, when 
four women started out from the Grand Central 
Station for Irvington. A drive to Sunnyside and 
to Sleepy Hollow, from Sleepy Hollow to Tarry- 
town, by rail to Garrison’s, across the river to West 
Point, where the baskets and boxes, carried in the 
most democratic manner, were unpacked on the 
ledge of rock overlooking the river and shielded on 
three sides by a grove of trees; the lunch eaten 
there made eating a joy, not only to body, but to 
the soul; the Hadson rolling below our feet, the 
amphitheater of hills about us clothed from base to 
summit in a glory of color, the soft pate haze 
softening every rugged outline, the warm golden 
sunshine that seemed to find its way into our very 
souls, and then the walk through the trim, well- 
kept grounds of the Academy, and‘home by train in 
time for a seven o'clock dinner. All winter long 
the memory of that day, which cost hardly more 
than a new pair of gloves, has been an inspiration. 
Hundreds of people are compelled to remain within 
the limits of the city where their homes are located, 
but nothing but ill health can excuse an ignorance 
of the opportunities for enjoying change of air and 
scenery that lie about every city in America. 
There are many outings that can be taken between 
an early dinner and ten o'clock; but how many 
people study to find these little trips? The people 
living where the walls rear up their unbroken ranks 
on every side would certainly find a rest and change 
in the streets where trees and grass surround the 
houses, in rides in the open street-cars to the suburbs 
of the city. What people need is not the breaking 
off entirely from the home life so much as change 
and variety. Many a woman accustomed to the cares 
of her housebold, who spends her summer in the 
shut-in quarters of a summer boarding-house, is 
bored and anxious to return long before the expira- 
tion of her contract with the keeper of the summer 
boarding-house. Study to find the opportunities to 
enjoy trees, grass, and sky about your home, and 
do not feel that poverty means a robbing of eyes, 
ears, feet, and hands of the “gancag that nature 
has spread so lavishly about us. 


THE SUMMER BAGGAGE. 


KRY much of the pleasure of a summer’s 
outing depends on the contents of one’s 
trunk. If these have not been chosen 
with a full knowledge of the place in 
which we are to spend the summer, then 

our pleasure must be greatly limited. The pack- 
ing of a trunk for even a month's outing in the 
summer is no trivial matter in our climate, where 
we swing from cold to warm weather within twenty- 
four hours. Every trunk should contain at least 
one suit of winter flannels, with two or three pairs 
of woolen stockings, especially if low shoes are to 
be worn. The trunk should contain also one rough 
dress that can be trailed through the wet grass, 
over stony roads, into woods and si boats with 
absolute indifference. Nearly every wardrobe con- 
tains a partially worn skirt that can be shortened 
and used for roughing. The blouse waists and cheap 
blazers will complete this roughing suit; but it is 
just as much of a mistake to go for the summer’s 
outing without a trim, stylish mountain dress as to 
go without the rough one, which will probably be 
left behind, a donation to the rag-bag of the house 
where we have been stopping. 


There is a difference of opinion as to what mate- _ 


rial makes the best sort of outing dress. Corduroy 
of some color that nearly approaches the color of 
earth makes a very serviceable dress; a dark blue 
or dark brown seems to show the flatting of the 
pile, but one of mouse color or of the lighter shades 
of brown or dust color does not seem to have this 
defect. A corduroy skirt made in the present 
style, without any muslin underskirt. the corduroy 
alone being lined, makes a very serviceable dress. 
A cutaway coat of the corduroy and a half a dozen 
shirt-waists of some washable material, with one of 
woolen for the cold mornings, and one of bright- 
eolored silk for the little more elaborate|occasions— 
say Sunday morning—and if to the bright-colored 
silk is added a sash of the same, the suit becomes 
at once extremely stylish. This suit, with a toque 
of the corduroy, will make avery suitable traveling 
suit, and will enable one, with two washable waists, 
to arrive fresh and clean at her journey’s end, for a 
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clean waist in the bag, with the facilities for having 
washing done that exist in most of our hotels, 
makes it possible to travel most comfortably and 
cleanly with very little superfluous baggage. 

To those who do not like corduroy, there are the 
numberless cloths and flannels. To be worn under 
the cotton waists or the silk, the long-sleeved jersey 
will be a protection against cold ; the jersey takes 
up very little room in the traveling-bag, and can 
be removed with very little trouble in the toilet room 
of the train or boat. The black lace dresses now 
so popular may, with V-shape lining and short 
sleeves of black silk, with ribbons of different colors, 
to be worn as occasion demands, enable a woman 
to make a really stylish appearance with very little 
effort. The Bedford cords now so popular make 
very beautiful tailor-made dresses. One seen not 
long ago of white Bedford cord, made perfectly 
plain, with rolling collar at the neck faced with 
white silk, was a dress that gave dignity and re- 
pose to the wearer, and when some one remarked 
about the possibility of its being soiled, the wearer 
only smiled and said, ‘“ Yes, I know that; but I ex- 
pect to have it dyed in the fail, and, having had the 
waist stitched with silk and lined with silk instead 
of cotton, I can have it dyed without ripping it up.” 

Every trunk should contain light and heavy 
underwear; @ pair of riding trousers or knicker- 
bockers, to be worn in lieu of petticoats in boating 
and walking. One advantage of corduroy is that the 
wind in walking does not make the impression upon 
it that is made in the lighter materials. Silk petti- 


-coats have driven the laundried petticoats out of 


the market. One white mareen skirt, cut with all 
the care that is given to a dress skirt, will be found 
a joy and delight, making the numberless white 
starched skirts that have taken up so much room 
in our tranks uunecessary. . 
The silk undervests will also dispose of th 

starched cambric corset-covers that have been an 
annoyance to the woman with artistic instincts, and 
if one’s purse will permit of the wearing of silk 
underwear all through, a woman with any sort of 
ingenuity and skill can bid defiance to the clumsy 
washerwoman, for she can neither shrink nor dis- 
color these. Of course these few words do not 
have any significance for the woman who finds 
thirteen trunks in her summer vacation an absolute 
necessity. Never will the writer forget her interest 
in a woman met at a large hotel who appeared 
three times a day in a new costume; unconsciously 
sbe found she cherished a feeling of contempt for 
the woman, which lasted until she arrived at the 
station on her return journey, when this feeling of 
contempt gave place to respect when she saw the 
woman checking thirteen trunks, having packed 
them alone without the aid of a maid. 


THE FOUNDATION OF EVERY 
BUSINESS. 


\| FEW years ago it was said that the only 
| vocations open to women were sewing, 
teaching, and the keeping of boarders. 
The sewing-machine has brought wages 

—— below the point of decent living in that 
field. The march of time has made a coilege train- 
ing necessary for those who propose teaching as a 
means of livelihood; this preparation takes time 
and money, and so teaching is protected against 
the influx of unprepared necessity. Keeping board- 
ers 1s thus the one field in which there has been no 
change, no period of transition to excuse a lack of 
progress, either in management or in comprehen- 
sion of the needs in this field, which is always the 
refuge of the woman who fails in everything else. 
There is less progress in this field of employment 
than in any other. The same penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy prevails in nine-tenths of these 
business ventures, and, if there is any difference, the 
country boarding-house finds less business ability, 
less business method in its management, than does 
the city house. People will advertise advantages 
which neither the house nor the region about it con- 
tains; advertise fresh milk and eggs, plenty of fruit, 
and all the requirements for comfort, and know 
that nothing but disappointment must follow the 
advent of the boarder, and this in turn by the loss 


: of business. 


There are a few essentials absolutely necessary 
in every boarding-house. Cleanliness; this means 
more than a clean floor; it means clean bed and 
table linen, clean towels and well-kept rooms; it 
means plenty of water, a table that attracts the eye 
—the linen may be coarse, but if it is clean its 
texture is of very secondary importance; dishes 
that are not cracked and chipped, and glasses that 
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look as though they were wiped with a towel and 
not with the fingers. A few dishes well cooked 
are far more preferable than many dishes all tast- 
ing as if they came from the same pot or pan. 
Dried fruits are much more desirable than canned, 
and fresh fruit will cause the forgiving, if not the 
forgetting, of many lacks. It is a mistake to im- 
agine that the summer boarder is a restless and 
unsatisfied mortal, a sort of modern Wandering 
Jew, not because he cannot, but because he will 
not, find a home. The summer boarder, male and 
female, adult and youth, as well as infant, demands 
only a fair return for the money expended. 

The wise woman knows the best business card 
she can have is the indorsement of the people who 
have spent a happy holiday under her roof. The 
fame of the woman who gives all she agrees to 
give and seeks to add a few extras spreads abroad 
in the land, while the woman who charged a dollar 
for the fifty-cent effort wonders why she does not 
succeed. The woman who adds beauty to the 
necessities in her house, who expects to build a 
wood fire for cold mornings and evenings and wet 
days, and does not act as if she were being robbed 
while the wood burns, who does not think the re- 
quest for a glass of water at night an imposition, 
and gives you to understand that it was not nomi- 
nated in the bond, is the woman who has the full 
house and who finds her best rooms taken from 
year to year. The merchant who would conduct 
business on the basis on which most of the summer 
boarding-houses are run would fail before the ex- 
piration of the first season. 

City people are not unreasonable, as a rule. 
Good food, cleanliness, and kindness will hold thé 
most of them, and the boarding-house keeper who 
thinks she makes money by grasping more than her 
share suffers in the end more than her boarders; 
she must stay in the same place and trust to secur- 
ing a new set of victims ; the victims of the preced- 
ing summer can obey the command which they so 
often hear, “‘ Move on.” 

A little preparation for the children’s comfort 
and pleasure will bring large returns. A barn or 
outbuilding that can be used without let or hin- 
drance ; afield or woods that will not need watching, 
room for the little folks to play tennis, croquet, 
and baseball that will not interfere with the older 
people, and an early tea for the small children, will 
add much to the popularity of the house. A few 
rules, plainly written that all may undersiand, that 
consider the general good of the whole, wisely 
enforced, will reduce friction ; and the regularity of 
the mails both for leaving and arriving at the house 
will be found an advantage that the city people 
will appreciate. An honest return for the prices 
charged, with kindness in voice and manner as an 
extra, will insure success, and this is the require- 
ment in every business that is building tor a 
future. 


MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


We should like to receive from the mothers who 
read The Christian Union short paragraphs giving 
suggestions on the following subjects : 

How to amuse children away from home in 
boarding-houses or hotels during the summer vaca- 
tion. 

Some hints as to how children should be kept 
apart from the companionship of other children, 
when the mothers recognize that such companion- 
ship is pernicious, and yet maintain amicable rela- 
tions with all. 

Suggestions as to the best way the wise mother 


can help the foolish mother whom she meets in. 


her summer's travel. 

Where is the line drawn between helpfulness 
and interference? 

Suggestions as to the best method of clothing 
children in summer. 

Suggestions as to how far mothers can combine 
to control the hours of the children and the food, 
when in a summer boarding-house. 

Is it possible for the mothers to take turn morn- 
ings in watching nurses and children, that the 
health and habits of children may be submitted to 
intelligent control at least part of the time? 

Would it be practicable for the mothers to take 
turns reading to all the children in the house, dur- 
ing the afternoon siesta, that the quiet necessary 
for rest might be attained ? 

Is not co-operation in ethies as possible as in 
materials ? 

The editor of this department hopes that the 


mothers who read The Christian Union will 


respond at once. 
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It is strange that so many womeu—very good women 
too—often have very loose ideas of honor, in the high- 
est sense of the word, and for the sake of a fresh egg 
would allow their children to keep what did not really 
belong to them. I think one of the first lessons that a 
child should be taught isto have a regard for the 
rights and property of others, and a community where 
such ideas were carried out would be almost an ideal 
one. Can any one venture to say that a man is “ too 
particular” who wishes to bring up his children with 
these principles ? A MOTHER OF A FAMILY. 


Our Younc FOLks. 


AN OFFICER-IN RED. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


N officer in red ! 
His name is Cloverhead. 
A host by him is led— 
Give him room. 


A brown bee is the drummer 

For this notable new-comer, 

The herald of the summer— 
Boom ! boom ! 


Each grass-blade holds a lance 

As the shining ranks advance, 

And a flag by happy chances. 
Floats aloft— 


A winged and wondrous thing, 
With many a velvet ring 
For its embellishing, 

On satin soft. 


This army is bedight 

Like form of fairy knight ; 

The costumes left and right 
Rich and new. 


Some flaunt a crimson feather 
At the sparkling summer weather ; 
And red and white together 

Hold review. 


_ BIRDS IN THEIR HOMES. 


I.—ON THE GROUND. 
By THORNE MILLER. 


HE only time in life that a bird needs 
what we call a home is in babyhood, and 
‘S| there are almost as many kinds of homes 
©| 28 there are birds to build them. Some 
are beautiful, well made, and comfort- 
able, while others are a mere scramble of sticks, 
hardly able to hold together; one bird will prefer 
a deep cup-shape for its nest, and another choose to 
have a flat, open saucer; this one makes a long 
purse or bag, and that one trusts her babies to the 
bare ground. There is but one thing every one must 
have, and that is a resting-place or bed. 

In telling about the homes of our American 
birds, I shall begin with those who select the ground 
for the abode of their young. It would seem very 
easy to see a nest at our feet, but whoever has 
tried to hunt out the little family of a bobolink, who 
sings and hovers over the meadow in plain sight 
every day, knows it is one of the rarest things to 
set eyes upon, and its discovery is nearly always an 
accident. One may trample the tall grass from 
fence to fence, and bring the farmer down in wrath 
upon him, yet not lay hands upon that well-hidden 
homestead. 

Some wise young nest-hunter may think that. 
Bobby will himself point out his nest, as birds often 
do; but he will find this bird a very elcver fellow, 
not at all inclined to give up his precious secret. 
The hunter may keep as still as he likes, and fancy 
the birds do not see him, but he is woefuliy de- 
ceived; bobolink eyes are small, but they are 
sharp. : 

Says Florence Merriam in her delightful “ Birds 
Through an Opera-Glass:” “ The mother will hover 
anxiously over a tuft of grass a few rods away, and 
then the father will linger above a bunch of reeds 
the other side of the meadow; by this time the 
mother suggests another timothy stem in a new 
place, looking always as if just ready to fly down 
to her nest, and so they keep it up.” 

You may search every place they have pointed 
out, and still tind nothing; you shall never learn 
the sacred spot from them. 

Even if by any accident it is found, one has to 
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brush, provided your judgment assures you that a 
single sweep is all that can properly be given to it. 
Make ap your mind beforehand, and do not forget 
that you are not a character in a fairy story. You will 
not sit down calmly and put a masterpiece upon the 
canvas in three hours. On the contrary, no sooner 
will you have laid in the serene blue sky than some 
frivolous flies, coming post-haste from nowhere in 
particular and with no reason to give for their con- 
duct, will descend gleefully upon that lovely surface 
and wallow in it—treating it as an inferior sort of 
fly-paper. Keep your temper, and remove them 
gingerly with a brush. Asa last resort you may 
paint birds over them, as Ruskin suggests some- 
where. 

Other pleasant things will happen. You willdrop 
your favorite brush into the sand; you will lose 
the tops of the color-tubes ; your stool will slowly 
but firmly sink into boggy ground—possibly in the 
only spot whence you can escape that ugly tree in 
the foreground. Boys with guns or slings will hunt 
birds all around you, until your life will seem worth 
preserving even at the sacrifice of all artistic aspi- 
rations. Your maul-stick will slip, and ajbrush full 
of color descend unerringly upon some exquisitely 
finished mossy rock in the foreground. The wind 
will rise and blow over the umbrella, and efforts to 
save that will knock over your easel—the painting 
falling, of course, upon the buttered side. Or, if 
you catch the canvas, you will find some dainty bit 
of foliage removed to the ball of your thumb. All 
these have bappened, but the possibilities are wide, 
and you need never hope to exhaust the ingenuity 
of accident. 

Anticipation must prepare the sketcher for these 
occurrences, and he must paint on with good- 
humored resignation. 

Remember that in painting landecape the best 
artist is striving to do an impossible thing. His 
skill is, of course, inadequate; his colors fall far 
short of his model; the scene, the light, everything 
is continually changing. 

As soon as the sketcher begins to tire, discour- 
agement follows, and the ill-smelling, confused, and 
mussy little canvas inspires its author with the wish 
to destroy it. Then is the time to rise, walk away, 
and lock for a chipmunk; go to the spring and get 
a drink of water; pick a few of the prettiest wild 
flowers; or lie down for a minute among the clovers. 

In a German paper, some years ago, was a set of 
those funny pictures in which all lovers of humor 
delight, showing the artist beginning grandly, con- 
tinuing doggedly, completing despairingly, and then 
driving his knife through the canvas. The follow- 
ing picture shows him sadly eating his luncheon. The 
next depicts his return to the canvas, and his pleased 
surprise that the picture is as good as he finds it. 
Then he is sewing up the rent in the canvas, and, 
later, dashing in the lines of his sketch with de- 
lighted joy. 

Roughly humorous as were these drawings, 
their lesson was a true one. Reserve your criti- 
cisms until you are away from inimitable Nature. 
Do your best, even if you find little pleasure in the 
task, and when you bave put your canvas away, 
leave the poor thing until nextday. Perhaps your 
opinion of it then will be higher. 

If you are painting for practice, do not leave the 
canvas unfinished, but complete the picture at all 
costs, remembering that your gain is proportional 
to the labor of brain aud of hand expended upon it. 

As it is easy to advise others, I would say also, 
clean your palette and your brushes before night. 
There are few things harder than to make up one’s 
mind to attack a dirty color-box; and if you do not 
keep the box clean, it will never be ready to catch 
the next promising subject. 

One more suggestion, which is not my own, is 
due to an architect whose sketches were the best 
proof of his capacity to instruct others. He looked 
over some of my attempts, and, when he had fin- 
ished, made no comment. He left the room and 
brought back a few pictures of his own. Each one 
had its interest as a record of something. Mine 
were ordinary bits of landscape, painted when the 
sun was out and one felt like going for a walk. 
His were of different effects of light, of cloud shad- 
ows, of waters rough or quiet, of a drifting moon- 
lit cloud—of something a little exceptional. When 
I had told him that I saw the difference, he said, 
“Paint Nature in her moods,” and no doubt the 
advice was good to him who could follow it. 

Sketching done in the proper way cannot fail to 
be good and honest work, whether it be productive 
of artistic paintings or not. But sketching done 
with the determination to produce pictures which 
one’s friends will find admirable is, to a great 
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majority of amateurs, a delusion and a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

I know that to many the suggestions given will 
seem commonplace enough. But to others I am 
sure they will be helpful. They are the results of 
many hours of open-air painting, and of some obser- 
vation in a studio where many excellent students 
were at work. 

- There is much art teaching, but there is little to 
show the mere amateur how to bear patiently the 
discouragements which make it hard to be content 
in the work alone, without hoping for the achieve- 
ments and the delight in success which reward that 
happiest of laboring men—the capable and confi- 
dent painter. 


NEIGHBORHOOD OUTINGS. 


IT is astonishing how near we can live to 
opportunities for pleasure and be uncon- 
scious of them. We hear complaints 
and murmurs against the fate which 
compels people to live within the con- 
fines of brick walls during the summer season, who 
have country all about them; who, by a little ex- 
penditure of time, thought, and a very smal] amount 
of money, would be able to reach “ green fields and 
pastures new,” that would put new life, new 
thoughts, into their lives, and new pictures into.their 
brains that would rival in their beauty the art 
possessions of millionaires. There is not a city in 
the Union that does not have about it the oppor- 
tunity for country outings—suburbs with long 
stretches of country road, or streams that give 
opportunity for rowing, or mountains that offer 
fully as much opportunity for physical exercise as 
do the Catskills; and yet how few people know 
the surroundings of their own cities! It is a great 
pity that this is so, for there are many families who 
pass a discontented, wretched, complaining, un- 
healthful summer, who might-have change, rest, 
and recreation if they only sought to know the 
country about them. How many people, for in- 
stance, in New York know Pelham Park or Court- 
landt Park? When you say “ park’”’ to a citizen in 
New York he immediately thinks of Central Park, 
and, to the lover of nature, Central Park, with 
sixty or seventy thousand people within it, is 


not the ideal opportunity for the enjoyment of 


nature and of rest. At the expenditure of very 
little more than the ten cents that it would cost 
to reach Central Park, one can reach Pelham 
Park, and - there find a country as wild, as 
remote from Broadway as he would find seventy 
miles from New York. How many citizens of 
New York who could afford to spend fifty cents for 
a day’s outing know the Bronx River, with its 
beautiful, peaceful scenery? Leaving a store at the 
close of the half-workday of Saturday, the after- 
noon could be spent with a family on the Bronx 
River, and a return to a late supper, tired, rested, 
and happy, would be the result. How many 
citizens know the beautiful villages along the Hud- 
son? The trains ran on each shore|almost half-hourly, 
and at very small expense the citizen could trans- 
port himself and family to one of these villages, 
wander through its streets to its suburbs, and there 
find as beautiful scenery, trees with'as much shade, 
grass with as pure greenness as could be found in 
the most expensive summer resort. What a pity 
that the wives of the busy men in New York do 
not learn how to pack an appetizing lunch-basket 
and take Saturday night’s tea in the woods! One 
can well understand the shrinking from crowded 
trains that go to Coney Island, and the still more 
crowded sands when one has reached there; one 
can understand the dislike of going on a steamboat 
running to a popular resort, with its wheezy band, 
its nuisance of peddlers, and the man who stands 
up and repeats stale jokes and then passes his hat 
around; of the crowds that suggest nothing 
but cheap beer and cheaper tobacco, because this 
seems to be, to most people, the ouly way to escape 
from the hot streets of New York. Yet a map and 
the consulting of time-tables will reveal to any in- 
telligent person that few cities offer better opportuni- 
ties for outings, free from all the annoyances men- 
tioned, than New York. How many people knew 
the walk from Bay Ridge to Fort Hamilton along 
the bluff overlooking the Bay ? 
know the sleepy, quiet streets of Flatbush? How 
many people know that a dollar excursion ticket 
will take them on the New Jersey roads thirty, 
forty, fifty miles from New York, into a beautiful, 
high, mountainous country, abounding in beautiful 
scenery, and giving as complete a change of air as 
could be got by traveling one day distance from 


How many people 
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New York? The same lack of knowledge as to the 
opportunities about New York exists in every city. 
Much of this lack of knowledge is, one is inclined 
to think, due to the American’s repugnance to 
carrying a basket or a bundle. 

There comes the memory now of a day last fall 
when the trees were in their glory of color, when 
four women started out from the Grand Central 
Station for Irvington. A drive to Sunnyside and 
to Sleepy Hollow, from Sleepy Hollow to Tarry- 
town, by rail to Garrison’s, across the river to West 
Point, where the baskets and boxes, carried in the 
most democratic manner, were unpacked on the 
ledge of rock overlooking the river and shielded on 
three sides by a grove of trees; the lunch eaten 
there made eating a joy, not only to body, but to 
the soul; the Hadson rolling below our feet, the 
amphitheater of hills about us clothed from base to 
summit in a glory of color, the soft Oztober haze 
softening every ragged outline, the warm golden 
sunshine that seemed to find its way into our very 
souls, and then the walk through the trim, well- 
kept grounds of the Academy, and‘home by train in 
time for a seven o'clock dinner. All winter long 
the memory of that day, which cost hardly more 
than a new pair of gloves, has been an inspiration. 
Hundreds of people are compelled to remain within 
the limits of the city where their homes are located, 
but nothing but ill health can excuse an ignorance 
of the opportunities for enjoying change of air and 
scenery that lie about every city in America. 
There are many outings that can be taken between 
an early dinner and ten o'clock; but how many 
people study to find these little trips? The people 
living where the walls rear up their unbroken ranks 
on every side would certainly find a rest and change 
in the streets where trees and grass surround the 
houses, in rides in the open street-cars to the suburbs 
of the city. What people need is not the breaking 
off entirely from the home life so much as change 
and variety. Many a woman accustomed to the cares 
of her housebold, who spends ker summer in the 
shut-in quarters of a summer boarding-house, is 
bored and anxious to return long before the expira- 
tion of her contract with the keeper of the summer 
boarding-house. Study to find the opportunities to 
enjoy trees, grass, and sky about your home, and 
do not feel that poverty means a robbing of eyes, 
ears, feet, and hands of the bounties that nature 
has spread so lavishly about us. 


THE SUMMER BAGGAGE. 


KRY much of the pleasure of a summer’s 
‘| outing depends on the contents of one’s 
@ trunk. If these have not been chosen 
)} with a full knowledge of the place in 
which we are to spend the summer, then 
our pleasure must be greatly limited. The pack- 


ing of a trunk for even a month’s outing in the 


summer is no trivial matter in our ‘climate, where 
we swing from cold to warm weather within twenty- 
four hours. Every trunk should contain at least 
one suit of winter flannels, with two or three pairs 
of woolen stockings, especially if low shoes are to 
be worn. The trunk should contain also one rough 
dress that can be trailed through the wet grass, 
over stony roads, into woods and into boats with 
absolute indifference. Nearly every wardrobe con- 
tains a partially worn skirt that can be shortened 
and used for roughing. The blouse waists and cheap 
blazers will complete this roughing suit; but it is 
just as much of a mistake to go for the summer’s 
outing without a trim, stylish mountain dress as to 
go without the rough one, which will probably be 
left behind, a donation to the rag-bag of the house 
where we have been stopping. 

There is a difference of opinion as to what mate- 
rial makes the best sort of outing dress. Corduroy 
of some color that nearly approaches the color of 
earth makes a very serviceable dress; a dark blue 
or dark brown seems to show the flatting of the 
pile, but one of mouse color or of the lighter shades 
of brown or dust color does not seem to have this 
defect. A corduroy skirt made in the present 
style, without any muslin underskirt. the corduroy 
alone being lined, makes a very serviceable dress. 
A cutaway coat of the corduroy and a half a dozen 
shirt-waists of some washable material, with one of 
woolen for the cold mornings, and one of bright- 
eolored silk for the little more elaborate{occasions— 
say Sunday morning—and if to the bright-colored 
silk is added a sash of the same, the suit becomes 
at once extremely stylish. This suit, with a toque 
of the corduroy, will make avery suitable traveling 
suit, and will enable one, with two washable waists, 
to arrive fresh and clean at her journey’s end, for a 
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clean waist in the bag, with the facilities for having 
washing done that exist in most of our hotels, 
makes it possible to travel most comfortably and 
cleanly with very little superfluous baggage. 

To those who do not like corduroy, there are the 
numberless cloths and flannels. To be worn under 
the cotton waists or the silk, the long-sleeved jersey 
will be a protection against cold ; the jersey takes 
up very little room in the traveling-bag, ard can 
be removed with very little trouble in the toilet room 
of the train or boat. The black lace dresses now 
so popular may, with V-shape lining and short 
sleeves of black silk, with ribbons of different colors, 
to be worn as occasion demands, enable a woman 
to make a really stylish appearance with very little 
effort. The Bedford cords now so popular make 
very beautiful tailor-made dresses. One seen not 

long ago of white Bedford cord, made perfectly 
plain, with rolling collar at the neck faced with 
white silk, was a dress that gave dignity and re- 
pose to the wearer, and when some one remarked 
about the possibility of its being soiled, the wearer 
only smiled and said, “ Yes, I know that; but I ex- 
pect to have it dyed in the fail, and, having had the 
waist stitched with silk and lined with silk instead 
of cotton, I can have it dyed without ripping it up.” 

Every trunk should contain light and heavy 
underwear; a pair of riding trousers or knicker- 
bockers, to be worn in lieu of petticoats in boating 
and walking. One advantage of corduroy is that the 
wind in walking does not make the impression upon 

it that is made in the lighter materials. Silk petti- 
coats have driven the laundried petticoats out of 
the market. One white mareen skirt, cut with all 
the care that is given to a dress skirt, will be found 
a joy and delight, making the numberless white 
starched skirts that have taken up so much room 
in our trunks unnecessary. 

The silk undervests will also dispose of the 
starched cambriec corset-covers that have been an 
annoyance to the woman with artistic instincts, and 
if one’s purse will permit of the wearing of silk 
underwear all through, a woman with any sort of 
ingenuity and skill can bid defiance to the clumsy 
washerwoman, for she can neither shrink nor dis- 
color these. Of course these few words do not 
have any significance for the woman who finds 
thirteen trunks in her summer vacation an absolute 
necessity. Never will the writer forget her interest 
in a woman met at a large hotel who appeared 
three times a day in a new costume; unconsciously 
sbe found she cherished a feeling of contempt for 
the woman, which lasted until she arrived at the 
station on her return journey, when this feeling of 
contempt gave place to respect when she saw the 
woman checking thirteen trunks, having packed 
them alone without the aid of a maid. 


THE FOUNDATION OF EVERY 
BUSINESS. 


|} FEW years ago it was said that the only 
} vocations open to women were sewing, 
teaching, and the keeping of boarders. 
The sewing-machine has brought wages 

—— below the point of decent living in that 
field. The march of time has made a coilege train- 
ing necessary for those who propose teaching as a 
means of livelihood; this preparation takes time 
and money, and so teaching is protected against 
the influx of unprepared necessity. Keeping board- 
ers 1s thus the one field in which there has been no 
change, no period of transition to excuse a lack of 
progress, either in management or in comprehen- 
sion of the needs in this field, which is always the 
refuge of the woman who fails in everything else. 
There is less progress in this field of employment 
than in any other. The same penny-wise and 
_pound-foolish policy prevails in nine-tenths of these 
_ business ventures, and, if there is any difference, the 
country boarding-house finds less business ability, 
less business method in its management, than does 
the city house. People will advertise advantages 
which neither the house nor the region about it con- 
tains; advertise fresh milk and eggs, plenty of fruit, 
and all the requirements for comfort, and know 
that nothing but disappointment must follow the 
advent of the boarder, and this in turn by the loss 
of business. 

There are a few essentials absolutely necessary 
in every boarding-house. Cleanliness; this means 
more than a clean floor; it means clean bed and 
table linen, clean towels and well-kept rooms; it 


means plenty of water, a table that attracts the eye 


—the linen may be coarse, but if it is clean its 
texture is of very secondary importance; dishes 


that are not cracked and chipped, and glasses that - 
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look as though they were wiped with a towel and 
not with the fingers. A few dishes well cooked 
are far more preferable than many dishes all tast- 


ing as if they came from the same pot or pan. 


Dried fruits are much more desirable than canned, 
and fresh fruit will cause the forgiving, if not the 
forgetting, of many lacks. It is a mistake to im- 
agine that the summer boarder is a restless and 
unsatisfied mortal, a sort of modern Wandering 
Jew, not because he cannot, but because he will 
not, find a home. The summer boarder, male and 
female, adult and youth, as well as infant, demands 
only a fair return for the money expended. 

The wise woman knows the best business card 
she can have is the indorsement of the people who 
have spent a happy holiday under her roof. The 
fame of the woman who gives all she agrees to 
give and seeks to add a few extras spreads abroad 
in the land, while the woman who charged a dollar 
for the fifty-cent effort wonders why she does not 
succeed. The woman who adds beauty to the 
necessities in her house, who expects to build a 


wood fire for cold mornings and evenings and wet 


days, and does not act as if she were being robbed 


while the wood burns, who does not think the re- 


quest for a glass of water at night an imposition, 
and gives you to understand that it was not nomi- 
nated in the bond, is the woman who has the full 
house and who finds her best rooms taken from 
year to year. The merchant who would conduct 
business on the basis on which most of the summer 
boarding-houses are run would fail before the ex- 
piration of the first season. 

City people are not unreasonable, as a rule. 
Good food, cleanliness, and kindness will hold the 
most of them, and the boarding-house keeper who 
thinks she makes money by grasping more than her 
share suffers in the end more than her boarders; 
she must stay in the same place and trust to secur- 
ing a new set of victims ; the victims of the preced- 
ing summer can obey the command which they so 
often hear, ‘“‘ Move on.” 

A little preparation for the children’s comfort 
and pleasure will bring large returns. A barn or 
outbuilding that can be used without let or hin- 
drance ; atield or woods that will not need watching, 
room for the little folks to play tennis, croquet, 
and baseball that will not interfere with the older 
people, and an early tea for the small children, will 
add much to the popularity of the house. A few 
rules, plainly written that all may understand, that 
consider the general good of the whole, wisely 


_ enforced, will reduce friction ; and the regularity of 


the mails both for leaving and arriving at the house 
will be found an advantage that the city people 
will appreciate. An honest return for the prices 
charged, with kindness in voice and manner as an 
extra, will insure success, and this is the require- 


- ment in every business that is building tor a 


future. 


MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


We should like to receive from the mothers who 
read The Christian Union short paragraphs giving 
suggestions on the following subjects : 

How to amuse children away from home in 
boarding-houses or hotels during the summer vaca- 
tion. 

Some hints as to how children should be kept 
apart from the companionship of other children, 
when the mothers recognize that such companion- 
ship is pernicious, and yet maintain amicable rela- 
tions with all. 

Suggestions as to the best way the wise mother 
can help the foolish mother whom she meets in 
her summer's travel. 

Where is the line drawn between helpfulness 
and interference? 

Suggestions as to the best method of clothing 
children in summer. 

Suggestions as to how far mothers can combine 
to control the hours of the children and the food, 
when in a summer boarding-house. 

Is it possible for the mothers to take turn morn- 
ings in watehing nurses and children, that the 
health and habits of children may be submitted to 
intelligent control at least part of the time? 

Would it be practicable for the mothers to take 
turns reading to all the children in the house, dur- 
ing the afternoon siesta, that the quiet necessary 
for rest might be attained ? 

Is not co-operation in ethies as possible as in 
materials ? 

The editor of this department hopes that the 
mothers who read The Christian Union will 
respond at once. 
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It is strange that so many women—very good women 
too—often have very loose ideas of honor, in the high- 
est sense of the word, and for the sake of a fresh egg 
would allow their children to keep what did not really 
belong to them. I think one of the first lessons that a 
child should be taught is to have a regard for the 
rights and property of others, and a community where 
such ideas were carried out would be almost an ideal 
one. Can any one venture to say that a man is “ too 
particular” who wishes to bring up his children with 
these principles ? A MOTHER OF A FAMILY. 


Our Younc FOoLks. 


AN OFFICER IN RED. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


N officer in red ! 
His name is Cloverhead. 
A host by him is led— 
Give him room. 


A brown bee is the drummer 

For this notable new-comer, 

The herald of the suammer— 
Boom ! boom ! 


Each grass-blade holds a lance 

As the shining ranks advance, 

And a flag by happy chance 
Floats aloft— 


A winged and wondrous thing, 
With many a velvet ring 
For its embellishing, 

On satin soft. 


This army is bedight 

Like form of fairy knight ; 

The costumes left and right 
Rich and new. 


Some flaunt a crimson feather 
At the sparkling summer weather ; 
And red and white together 

Hold review. 


BIRDS IN THEIR HOMES. 


I.—ON THE GROUND. 
By Outve THORNE MILLER. 


HE only time in life that a bird needs 
what we call a home is in babyhood, and 
there are almost as many kinds of homes 
as there are birds to build them. Some 
are beautiful, well made, and comfort- 
able, while others are a mere scramble of sticks, 
hardly able to hold together; one bird will prefer 
a deep cup-shape for its nest, and another choose to 
have a flat, open saucer; this one makes a long 
purse or bag, and that one trusts her babies to the 
bare ground. There is but one thing every one must 
have, and that is a resting-place or bed. 

In telling about the homes of our American 
birds, I shall begin with those who select the ground 
for the abode of their young. It would seem very 
easy to see a nest at our feet, but whoever has 
tried to hunt out the little family of a bobolink, who 
sings and hovers over the meadow in plain sight 
every day, knows it is one of the rarest things to 
set eyes upon, and its discovery is nearly always an 
accident. One may trample the tall grass from 
fence to fence, and briny the farmer down in wrath 
upon him, yet not lay hands upon that well-hidden 
homestead. 

Some wise young nest-hunter may think that 
Bobby will himself point out his nest, as birds often 
do; bat he will find this bird a very elcver fellow, 
not at all inclined to give up his precious secret. 
The hunter may keep as still as he hkes, and fancy 
the birds do not see him, but he is woefaliy de- 
ceived; bobolink eyes are small, but they are 
sharp. 

Says Florence Merriam in her delightful “ Birds 
Through an Opera-Glass:” ‘ The mother will hover 
anxiously over a tuft of grass a few rods away, and 
then the father will linger above a bunch of reeds 
the other side of the meadow; by this time the 
mother suggests another timothy stem in a new 
place, looking always as if just ready to fly down 
to her nest, and so they keep it up.” 

You may search every place they have pointed 
out, and still tind nothing; you shall never learn 
the sacred spot from them. 

Even if by any accident it is found, one has to 


— 
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look very closely to see it. The nest itself is the 
color of the ground it rests upon ; often it is nothing 
more than a few grass-stems lining a cup-shaped 
hole, and the eggs harmonize so well that one may 
look directly at them and not see anything there. 
When the young are out, they, too, show the same 
color, and if the finder turns his eyes away for a 
moment, nest, eggs, and even babies will be almost 
as completely lost as if he had not seen them at all. 

The birds in thie simplest of homes do not stay 
so long in the nest as the little folk who live in 
the trees. It makes no difference whether they 
can fly or not; their feathers may still look like 
white pins sticking all over their bare bodies, but 
the moment they can stand on their wiry bits of 
legs, they can run aboot—and they do; they have 
not even & doorstep to get over. 

From that moment the whole family wanders 
about the meadow, and every time a youngster is 
fed it has to be hunted up in a new place. No 
wonder the gay bobolink stops singing, while he 
and his yellow-brown spouse busy themselves from 
morning till night, first seeking food and then fol- 
lowing up their restless brood to give it to them. 

Another bird-baby who has its home on the bare 
ground is the chewink or towhee bunting. Although 
not hidden by tall grass, the nest is no easier to 
find than the bobolink’s, for it is placed in some 
far-off, out-of-the way corner, or protected by so 
rough and tangled an approach that the bird-hunter 
is apt to pass it by. At least the only nest I ever 
saw was so situated. 

This particular baby-bunting had even less of a 
nest than the bobolinks; it was a mere depression 
in the ground where I found a birdling not yet 
able to run about, and beside it an egg not yet 
hatched. The father and mother were sadly 
frightened, though I would not have touched their 
treasures for anything. They hopped from branch 
to branch of a low tree close by, and ealled and 
cried till I felt ashamed of myself, a grown per- 
son bringing pain and distress upon helpless creat- 
ures utterly unable to protect their home from ruin. 

In the Museum of Natural History in New 
York, where all young people living in the neigh- 
borhood of the city can see them any day, are a 
good many groups of birds with their homes, care- 
fully set up exactly as they were found. Among 
them is a towhee, who, by the way, has more of a 
nest than the one I saw (bat I suppose chewinks 
may differ in taste as well as folks). In this pretty 
group are seen the towhee and his mate in their 
different dress, with the nest full of eggs. 

The most interesting home en the ground that 
I ever saw belonged to a partridge, or ruffed 
grouse. It was in a lonely spot on the side of a 
mountain, away back under low branches that al- 
most touched the ground. The beautiful mother 
sat there, so still that her mottled and speckled 
plumage would hardly be noticed among the 
leaves. Two persons stood within four feet of her, 
and looked directly at her, but she did not move a 
feather. Though she was no doubt terribly fright- 
ened, she sat like a wooden bird gazing at us with 
her black eyes without winking—that we could 
see. 

For several days I made visits to this brave bird, 
and never caught her off the nest; but one morning 
she was gone, with all her chicks, who were prob- 
ably less than one day old. There were twelve of 
them, as I saw by the cast-off shells they left in 
the deserted home. | 

Nothing is more wide-awake and lively than a 
partridge baby. It comes out of the shell dressed 
in a warm suit of down, and before it is a day old 
it will run anywhere, and at its mother’s command 
crouch motionless in the dead leaves, which it looks 
exactly like. 

In the partridge group in the museum the little 
ones are so much the color of the dead leaves that 
at first one hardly sees them. The head of this 
pretty family puffs himself out, spreads his tail, 
and seems to feel very proud, for which no one can 
blame him. The mother looks very meek here, 
but a live mother who fears that her youngsters 
are going to be hurt ruffs herself up and flutters 
about, mewing and clucking, and performing such 
antics that one can’t help looking at her. Some- 
times she will even fly in the face of a person 
whom she suspects of wishing harm to her babies, 
acting almost as frantic as a human mother whose 
little folk were in danger would do. 

As I said, at the mother’s command they crouch, 
and where they drop, there each infant stays, still 
as a mouse. One may even be picked up, and it 
will not move till the mother calls, when away they 
all ge like leaves before the wind. 
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Two droll, wide-mouthed babies that live on the 
ground are the whippoorwill and the nighthawk. 
Not even a bed to lie on have these little folk. 
There are generally two in each family, and their 
home is simply a place on dead pine-needles or 
the bare ground. Thoreau, a great student of all 
wild life, tells of a nighthawk whom he caught sit- 
ting on her apology for a nest. Her head was 
drawn down into her feathers, her eyes almost 
shut, and she looked exactly like the end of a half- 
burnt stick. But she was watching him very 
sharply, and when he came too near, off she went, 
fluttering and hobbling as if she could hardly get 
away. He found one egg and one baby, a mere 
pinch of gray fur it seemed to be, not two inches 
long. He picked it up, and then she dashed at him 
as though she would attack him. 

Even young people who live in cities, and know 
few birds beside English sparrows, can see the 
nighthawk sailing around in the evening sky, and 
hear his boom as he sweeps down toward the 
ground. It is said that he is getting to be a citizen 
himeclf, and that the eggs nowadays are often 
hatched out on the flat tin roofs of houses. It may 


be true; I never saw one there. 
The song-sparrow, one of our earliest birds, and | 


a very sweet singer, builds often directly on the 
ground. The empty nest is occasionally found in 
a tuft of grass, and it is one of the most carefully 
made of the ground bird-homes. 

The baby song-sparrow is an innocent-looking little 
fellow, though he wants a good deal of attention 
from his busy mother. A pretty thing happened 
last summer, when I was sitting very quietly watch- 
ing a goldfinch making her nest. 1 knew there 
were song-sparrow youngsters in the evergreens 
behind me, but I did not try to see them. Snud- 
denly from the other side came the notes of a 
song-sparrow which were very familiar, for I 


heard them every day. Perhaps you know that 


no two birds, even of the same kind, sing exactly 
alike. Jn an instant, from the tree at my back a 
young sparrow flew out, crossed the open space 
with difficulty and much beating of little wings, 
and alighted close beside the singer. He as well 
as I had recognized the song, and he knew it for 
his father’s. I thought that was beautiful, and so 
did the singer, for he sang no more, but fell at once 
to hunting a tid-bit for his offspring. 

There are many birds whose home is on the 
ground, but hardly one of them makes a nice nest. 
To find good work we shall have to get a little 
higher in the green, leafy world of the birds. 

There are other ground-builders in the museum 
groups, several kinds of sparrows, a pair of laugh- 
ing gulls with nest in the sea-grasses, and a rail 
whose home is reached by long covered passages, 
curious to see. 


WEE NANNIE. 


IN TWO PARTS.~—I. 
By KATHARINE LEE BATEs. 


RANNY was in a very bad temper. 
4| There was no doubt about that. There 
she sat in the corner, erect as a boat-mast, 
| her big white cap standing up in an in- 
dignant horn upon her head. She 
even forgot to dandle the fat baby on her knees, 
while as for her Nannie, that sonsy lassie cowered 
in silent dismay on the opposite settle, longing but 
not daring to pursue the conversation which had 
stirred her granny to such wrath. Unable to en- 
dure the fierce gaze of the old black eyes, Nannie 
looked with an air of absorbed attention all about 
the kitchen, as if she had never seen the room 
before, though in point of fact she had seen few 
others, for the house boasted but three apartments, 
and neighbors were scarce in the south of Arran. 

In this quaint stone kitchen, immaculately clean, 
Nannie had been born, sleeping her first sleep on 
the feather-bedded cot, built into a recess in the 
wall, close under the eaves. In the adjoining 
room was a like recess, only longer, where two such 
cots were fitted head to head, for Fisherman Tam- 
ish had a large family. But it was as well for the 
children to lie close, because the homespun linen 
sheets were cold in the rainy winter nights. Nan- 
nie’s big brothers, three brawny, red-haired lads, 
slept in one of the two beds, and Nannie, when 
her father was at home, had to cuddle into the 
other. But it was somewhat crowded there, with 
granny and the two younger bairns, though the 
mother always kept the newest baby with her at 
night, and so Nannie was a happy child when, dur- 
ing her father’s frequent absences in his red-sailed 
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fishing-boat, she was allowed to sleep beside her 
“ain dear minny.” Not but what Nannie was 
sorry to have her father away, and felt, moreover, 
a certain scorn for the kitchen as compared with 
the grander room, the spence, which held the mas- 
sive, shining clothespress, the towering brass candle- 
sticks, the big Gaelic Bible and English copy of 
John Banyan’s “ Works,” and the marvelous chromo 


inscribed “The Genius of Poetry Finding Robert 


Burns at the Plough.” The Genius, although she 
stood in a graceful curve, was very tall, much over- 
topping Robert, who, plowing in full dress—white 
small-clothes and blue swallow-tailed coat, with a 
plaid airily disposed about his manly form—was 
taking off his glengarry to her politely, in acknowl- 
edgment of her attempt to wrap him about with a 
cloudy-looking mantle. A dog lying directly in 
front of the plow-horses was surveying the Genius 
with placid approval. | 7 

Wee Nannie could not but feel it a deprivation 
to exchange this shrine of art and literature for the 
plain kitchen, whose only ornament was the dresser 


bright with pewter dishes ; but Dugald was so rest- 


less, and Sandy had such an uncomfortable habit of 
disposing himself straight across the bed, with his 
chubby feet braced firmly against her side, and, 
most of all, there was such dreamy contentment in 
the feeling of mother’s arm thrown lightly over her, 
that Nannie, despite her aristocratic leanings, never 
failed to sleep in the kitchen cot when she could. 
She expected to rest there to-night, and was glad 
to think there would be a wall between her and her 
offended granny. The silence between them was 
becoming oppressive, when little Suck-a-[Thumb, 
disdaining alike Gaelic and English, began dis- 
coursing in a language all his own. 

‘“‘Goo-goo!” he remarked, in a tone of delicate 
suggestion, and then, as granny did not heed, he 
screwed up his round face till it was as thickly 
lined with wrinkles as a sandy beach just after the 
tide has ebbed,and deliberately gave vent to an 
ear-splitting wail. Granny caught him up hastily 
in her strong brown hands, at that, and began to 
toss and tumble him, chanting in a loud, rough 
voice meanwhile one of the wild Gaelic melodies 
which had been sung over her own cradle some 
eighty years ago. Wee Nannie took advantage of 
the moment to slip through the open door and seek 
her mother, whom she found, as was natural at the 
close of the day, milking the cows in the byre. 
This was not a separate shed, but the third and last 
apartment of the thatched, one-story stone cottage. 
And over the byre, as over kitchen and spence, 
climbing roses grew luxuriantly, while the gay rho- 


-dodendrons clustered about the chicken-coop were 


far taller and finer than those beneath the two 
small, shuttered windows of the family rooms. 

Wee Nannie stood silently for a little while and 
looked from her mother’s straining hands, red and 
roughened by hard work, to the worn, tired face— 
sweetest face in all the world to Nannie’s eyes—till 
presently the creamy milk foamed over the brim of 
the first pail, and a second was called into use. 

“It’s fu’ weary ye are the eve, minny,” said Nan- 
nie at last. : | 

“ Hoots !” replied the mother, looking up with a 
tender smile, that for the moment banished the 
tired lines from her face. “What wad ye have, 
lassie dear? Kye maun be milkit.” 

“ But Alec an’ Jamie are sae strang,” suggested 
Nannie, lookiig wistfully toward the glittering 
holly-hedge, where two of her elder brothers—for 
Davie had gone out in the boat with his father— 
were chatting together, in their rapid, eager fash- 
ion, over some fishing tackle. ‘“ An’ it’s nae at 
wark they are the noo, minny. They’re but havin’ 
a bit crack thegither out ayont. Canna they milk 
as weel as ye?” 

‘Wad ye hae your brithers tend the kye, Nan- 
nie, lass?” asked the mother, in a tone ot gentle 
surprise and rebuke. “Hech, noo! It’s nae the 
coostom amang our island folk for lads to do the 
work o’ wives an’ lasses. Fauncy! Ane o’ the 
laddies on the milkin’-stool! What wad the gude- 
mon say tosic’ a thing as thet? An’ th’ ither lads 
wad a’ mak’ sport o’ the puir callants. Na, na, 
my bairn! I'll bide a bit till ye’re a gran’, tall 
lassie, an’ then ye’ll help me brawly with the kye 
an’ mair. The gude Lord was thinkin’ on his ain 
mither, I take it, for often he maun hae seen her 
sair spent an’ weary by eventide in the wee hame 
at Nazareth, when he gied me, amang a’ the hun- 
gry, rovin’ lads, ane canny lassie to bide by the 
nigle an’ put a hond to the parritch an’ the cakes.” 

Yet still Nannie’s eyes turned with a puzzled 
look from her mother’s slender, stooping figure to 
those sturdy boys idling by the hedge. Her sense 
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of logic was not satisfied, but she tucked the sub” 
ject away in a corner of her wise little head for 
future consideration and began on the subject near- 
est her heart. 

“‘ Minny,” she said, “ granny ha’ been speerin’ at 
me aboot the schule, an’ I tellit her hoo the Djuke 
had said we were to speak nae mair the Gaelic, 
but the-English alane, an’ it’s unco’ crankit she is 
ower it a’. She says the fairies luve the Gaelic 
speech an’ ways, an’ wull bide in Arran nae langer, 
but gae awa’ far ower the sea to fairyland.” 

‘An’ it’s weel rid o’ them we'll be,” responded 
the mother, cheerily. ‘“They’re na sic’ pious 
bodies, dancin’ an’ junketin’ the summer lang, thet 
mysel’ wad greet for their flittin’. Fairy gold ne’er 
buildit a kirk, ye ken.” 


This Puritanical view of the case had not oc-- 


curred to Wee Nannie. She hung her head and 
faltered in her answer. 

‘¢ But I’m thinkin’ they might hap to help milk 
the kye an’ mak’ the cheese.” 


“Ah, but if they keppit milk an’ cheese, hoo 


then ?” 

And the blue Scotch eyes, with a twinkle in 
them, looked up to Nannie from the milking-pail. 

The demure little maiden said no more, but her 
face was still wistful, and when her mother, with a 
pail of milk in each hand and a third balanced on 
top of her head, walked toward the kitchen door 
with a step that was light and springy still, Wee 
Nannie, feeling the need of solitary reflection, 
started off on a run for the shore. | 

It was late in the afternoon, but the sun would 
not set for hours yet, although a pink flush already 
dyed the opposite coast of Ayrshire, and the sea 
was purple. Wee Nannie liked to watch these 
deepening signs of evening from her proud station 
in the ruined tower—a square-built stracture that 
long ago, in the days of robber chiefs, had stood 
four stories high, surmounted by an arching roof. 
But as Nannie knew it, no vestige of roof or upper 
story remained ; the strong walls were breached and 
broken, their stones yellowed by time and over- 
grown with ivy, and their only battlement a waving 
fringe of grass which crowned the uneven top of 
the ruin. 

This was Nannie’s favorite playhouse. She 
liked the look of it, rising abruptly from the sum- 
mit of such a rocky steep that near the base of the 
tower the handiwork of man was hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from that of nature. And she liked the 
feel of it, often pressing her soft little cheek against 
the great, rough stones, that were cemented by a 
mortar mixed with sea-sand, in which the tiny, deli- 
cate shells were still to be distinguished, although 
Nannie thought it strange that fragile shells should 
keep their form unharmed longer than the massive 
tower. And she liked, too, to kiss the white, starry 
flowers that grew in the crevices between the stones, 
to echo the calls of the birds that built above, and 
to clamber up beyond the dungeon, which she dis- 
dained for the reason that her clever brother Alec, 
who must be always meddling with tools, had trans- 
formed it into a carpenter’s shop, into the moss-car- 
peted hall, with ivy-festooned fireplace and swal- 
low-haunted loopholes. Here Nannie would sit by 
the hour, looking out to sea, and here she esta 
lished herself this waning afternoon. 3 

Instinctively her glance swept the horizon for 
the red sails of the Arran fishing-boats, although it 
was three days yet before they could reasonably be 
expected. No, there was the Islet of Pladda, with 
its twin lighthouses, only half a mile away, and 
there was Ayrshire right across, and Sander Island 
to the south, and beyond that the faint, cloudlike 
trace of the Irish coast; best of all, there was 
Ailsa Craig, but never a red sail. Wee Nannie 
grew pensive, remembering her father and Davie 
tossed between the ocean and the sky; and since 
the tide was singing so loud over the shingle, she 
ventured, though the shyest of all shy lasses, to 
pipe the ditty that she had often heard her mother 
crooning in the windy autumn evenings: 


‘¢Oh, the skies are gray an’ our hearts are wae, 
When the red-sailed fishin’-boat steers awa’. 
Mony a wave is a braw lad’s grave, 
An’ the gude Lord pity us a’! 
Ill wears the war!’ wi’ a fatherless wean, 
Saut are the tears in a Jane wife’s een. 
Thou in whose hand are grippit the gales, 
_ Spare the bonny red sails! 


‘“‘ Oh, the skies are bricht an’ our hearts are licht, 
When the red sails glint through the tassin’ faem, 
An’ to mither an’ maid o’er the waters braid 
The Lord brings the boatie hame. 
Ill wears the warl’ wi’ a fatherless wean, 
Saut are the tears in a lane wife’s een. 
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Thou in whose hand are grippit the gales, 
Spare the bonny red sails !” 


But even while the last words of the song lin- 
gered on her lips, Nannie’s truant thoughts were 
off with the fairies. She felt deeply grieved that 
they should forsake the Isle of Arran, and yet she 
half penitently owned to herself that she liked to 
speak the English much better than the Gaelic. 
She wondered why it was the fairies loved the 
Gaelic so well. It must be that they did, for when 
her granny was a lass and had never heard a word 
of English spoken, the fairies, in little gray coats 
and green cocked hats, would often peep in at the 
door of the byre at milking time, and, unless a cup 
of cream was left out on the step for them, the 
milk would all be sour in the morning. Bat her 
mother, though she had sometimes as a child seen 
them dancing far away in the moonlight meadows, 
had caught not a glimpse of one from the time 
she went to Brodick Castle to help in the dairy and 
there picked up so much English among the maids 
—almost like fine ladies themselves, having come 
with the Duchess from the mainland—that she un- 
derstood quite well what the jaunty keeper said 
when he asked her to be his bride and live with him 
in the bran-new cottage under the red-berried 
rowan trees. But she thanked him prettily and 
sent him on his ways, for her troth was given to 


.the poor Kildonan fisher-lad, who the next spring- 


time married her soberly in the kirk, without even, 
as in the good old days, the music of fairy horns 
from behind the hawthorn hedges. But the haw- 
thorn blossoms, her father always said, were a 


_ fairer red and white that May, and sweeter to the 


smell, than any May-time since; and Nannie de- 
cided that the fairies must have had something to 
do with that. 

But Wee Nannie herself had never set eyes on 
a fairy, and, what was almost as sad, her father 


_ and mother grew more unwilling every month to 


talk with her about them. Her mother in girlhood 
had known so many tales of brownies, gnomes, and 
goblins that she had not dared be out alone after 
sunset, but since her wedding-day she had been so 
busy that she had forgotten them all. 

‘“Scant’s the time I have for fairies, lassie 
dear,” she would answer, when the wistful child- 
voice begged a story, while Nannie’s father would 
shake his head with a puzzled air and reply 
cautiously : 

A’ thet’s vera weel let alane.” 


A FLOWER PROMENADE. 
By MartHAa CLARK RANKIN. 


8]OW that summer is fairly with us in all 
| its luxuriance of leaf and bud and blos- 
som, the forms of entertainment which 
were so popular and delightful during 
the cold months have entirely lost their 
That which seemed bright and fresh in 


charm. 
February appears “ stale and unprofitable” in May 
or June. | 

That we may, however, even in the month of 
roses entertain our friends in an appropriate man- 
_ ner was evident to all who had the good fortune to 


attend a recently given “ Fiower Promenade.” At 
this charming entertainment all the guests, as well 
as the hostess and her assistants, were arrayed, so 
far as possible, in imitation of the flowers of the 
field, and the effect was very bright and pleasing. 

Several appeared as poppies, the likeness being 
produced in this way: They wore full skirts and 
waists of bright red cheese cloth. Around the low 
neck, over the shoulders and around the waist were 
a wealth of scarlet poppies, exceedingly natural, 
albeit they were made of lifeless tissue-paper. In 
the course of the evening they sang a “ Poppy 
Chorus,” beginning with much vivacity, but grad- 
ually singing more and more slowly, until at last 


their heads drooped and they apparently fell asleep. 


The roses wore light gowns plenteously decorated 
with pink and red roses, the collar and cuffs being 
formed entirely of them; the same flowers were 
also worn in the hair. Daffodils, buttercups, and 
lilies-of-the-valley were represented in a similar 
manner. 

A gown made of longitudinal stripes of different 
bright. colored materials, the waist profusely deco- 
tated with artificial tulips, served to make an ex- 
cellent imitation of a gayly variegated tulip; a 
wreath in the hair added to the charms of its 
wearer. 

An exceedingly pretty girl had transformed her- 
self into a violet; and, in spite of her modesty, she 
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was prevailed upon to sing Grieg’s “ Violet,” to the 
delight of all who listened. A pansy had two 
petals rising above her head, two on the sides, and 
one below her chin, her gown being of a rich violet 
shade. 

One of the most artistic costumes was a calla, 
which was represented by a young lady in full 
waist and skirt of green cambric, the exact shade _ 
of a calla leaf. Coming up from the back of the 
waist and extending over and around the head 
was a white silk imitation of the blossom, the 
pretty face taking the place of the yellow center or 
spadix. 

In ludicrous contrast to this was the costume of 
a small boy, son of the hostess, who wore an im- 
mense flour sack labeled “ The flour of the family,” 
and who caused much merriment and laughter 
wherever he went. 

Some of the other pretty flower costumes repre- 
sented the daisy, chrysanthemum, carnation, sun- 
flower, primrose, and pond lily. As may be sup- 
posed, the fine opportunity for the exercise of in- 
dividual taste resulted in the display of much 
originality and artistic power. 

There were other songs, “ Mistress Mary, quite 
contrary ” being one of the prettiest, while a petite - 
and charming demoiselle, in the garb of a lily, re- 
cited that childhood’s favorite, “ Lily’s Ball.” 

The refreshments were delicate, and daintily 
served on flower plates; the icecream was in the 
form of flowers, and was followed by confections 
of rose leaves, violets, ete. 

As this entertainment was given in a large coun- 
try house, the wide halls and v were de- 
lightful for promenading, and scmed Almost like 
a walking flower garden, as the pretty costumes 
and their prettier wearers moved gayly back and 
forth. The programmes were violet tinted, and 
each had a little bunch of violets tied by a narrow 
ribbon on its upper left-hand corner. 

Naturally, this form of entertainment is espe- 
cially appropriate for young ladies, whose bright 
faces and fresh complexions are easily suggestive 
of flowers; and it may be given very successfully 
in @ girls’ school or college, where, as the social life 
is often restricted to companies to which the 
students only are invited, novel ideas are partic- 
ularly welcome. 


BIRDS. 


\K begin in this issue a series of articles 
f)} by Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller on birds in 
| their homes. As you all know, Mrs. 
, 6 Miller loves birds. They respond so 
—= quickly to her love, reveal their secrets 
so confidingly, that when the editor of this depart- 
ment asked her to write the series, she at first 
refused. She thought it would show boys the way 
to these hidden homes, and the end would be rob- 
bery and sorrow to her dear feathered friends. 
But the editor persisted; claimed that there were 
hundreds of boys and girls who would no more rob 
a, bird’s nest than the village store, and that those 
who considered nests and eggs as so much spoil 
would be sure to keep that view, and that silence 
would not prevent evil doing. The articles The 
Christian Union wanted were such as would tell 
the boys and girls how to recognize the different 
kinds of nests, where to look for them, just as the 
art lover consults the authorities to learn where the 
best pictures are, and goes to see them, not to take 
them away, but the knowledge of them. Mrs. 
Miller in this series will tell us how to recognize 
the nests if we find them empty and unused, and 
suggest how to label them for a collection, each 
card to tell when and where the nest was found. 
She is a guide to the young student who loves the 
woods and their inhabitants, and who recognizes 
and respects their rights to life and the necessities 
for it. We hope the boys and girls who are too 
busy with school duties to read these articles now 
will make a scrap-book of them for use in the woods. 
The boys and girls who live where they have access 
to a museum with a collection of birds, such as the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C., and 
the Museum of Nataral History in New York, 
will be able to gain a great deal of useful knowl- 
edge that will open up new pleasures in the woods 
if they will study the collections in connection with 
these articles by Mrs. Miller. 


My designs and labors 
And aspirations are my only friends. 
—[The Masque of Pandora, 


| 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE BOOK OF THE LAW FOUND.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


** Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life : and they are they which testify of me.”’—John 
v., 39. 

[Authorities : Smith’s ‘** Old Testament History ; ’’ Stan- 
ley’s ** Jewish Church Smith’s ** Bible Dictionary,” ar- 
ticles Deuteronomy” and ** Pentateuch ;’’ the ** bible Com- 
mentary,”’ Intro., pp. 10-12; Encyclopedia britannica, 
article ** Bible ;’? Macdonald’s Intro. to the Pentateuch. |} 

3 -|HERE is some question as to the chro- 
nology of the reign of Josiah. Chronicles 

gives the impression that the discovery 

of the Bible was subsequent to the most 

| important work of reformation; the 
Book of Kings, on the other hand, gives the impres- 
sion that the Bible was early found in the work of 
restoring the Temple, and led to the larger and 
more fundamental work of reforming the religion 
of the entire nation. The chronology of the Book 
of Kings seems to be inherently the more probable, 
and it is the one which, in this account, is tollowed. 

It is not easy for us to form a conception of the 
state of the Kingdom of Judah at the time when 
Josiah came to the throne. The half century of 
Manasseh’s reign had almost blotted out the true 
religion from che land. Imagine the reign of 
Bloody Mary of Englaud lasting for fifty years in- 
stead of five, or consider what would have been the 
effect of the ministration of a Catherine de’ Medici 
for half a century in France if the people had not 
known how to read, and the Scriptures existed only 
in rare and costly manuscripts, of which none but the 
court and the higher priesthood had copies. The 
people had depended for their knowledge of the 
Bible on occasional public readings by the Levites, 
or on such fitful movements for the general instric- 
tion as characterized the reign of Jehoshaphat. A 
new generation had grown up, educated without a 
knowledge of the law; without the Temple services 
and the great national feasts, which were themselves 
educators; and accustomed and educated to the 
worship of heathen idols in the groves and hills. 
Nor must it be forgotten that this worship in groves 
and hills in place of the national worship in the one 
Temple in Jerusalem was not a mere matter of 
ceremonial regulation. Two conceptions of God 
were contending for the mastery in the Holy Land. 
One was the heathen conception, that there were 
lords many and gods many, that each god was a 
sort of supernatural chieftain of considerable but 
purely local authority and power. The other idea 
was that the true God is one God, and that all na- 
tions, communities, and families owe him a single 
allegiance. This idea had almost faded from the 
popular apprehension, and the notion of a multi- 
tude of heavenly sheiks had taken the place in the 
mind of the people of the idea of one Creator and 
Ruler of ali. Josiah’s reformation undertook to 
bring the people back to the idea of the unity and 
authority of their God. It began, therefore, with an 
attempted repair of the Temple and an attempted 
revival of tue Temple worship. Daring this work 
of repair the high priest came across what the 
chronicler characterizes as “‘a book of the law of 
the Lord given by the hand of Moses” (2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 14, marg. reading). What was this book ¢ 
Respecting it there have been various surmises, for 
no definite description of it is given in the sacred 
narrative. 

It has been surmised that it was the Book of 
Deuteronomy ; that, though appearing to come from 
Moses, it was really the work of that or possibly 
the preceding age; that, written in the form of 
history, it was the work of one of the Jewish proph- 
ets who put it in that form to give it greater effect ; 
and that it was accepted as, if not actually the 
work of Moses, at least a true representation of the 
spirit of the ancient laws adapted to the exigencies 
of the epoch. This opinion appears to have no less 
an authority than Prof. W. R. Smith in his famous 
article on the Bible in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
It rests upon the consideration that many of the 
prohibitions of the Book of Deuteronomy appear to 
have been ignored, even by the best of men, in times 
previous to Josiah—for example, the law against 
high places, which was not regarded nor apparently 
even considered by Samuel and Elijah. We can- 
not enter into the argument here, further than to 
say that this argument assumes that the religion 
and law of God was in strictness of speech a devel- 


1 International Sunday-School Lessen for June 14, 1891.-- 
2 Chron. xxxiv., 14-28. 
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opment, and that there could have been no great 
falling away from its provisions by such men as 
Samuel and Elijah, an assumption which does not 
appear to me to be sustained by the parallels of his- 
tory. It also assumes that the high priest readily 
accepted without inquiry the work of a skillful for- 
ger, that it escaped the scrutiny of the investigation 
to which it was submitted by the command of the 
king, and that there were no means of detecting 
the fraud, when in fact such means existed. 

The second theory is that this book of the law 
was an autograph written by the hand of Moses 
himself, and, by his order, deposited inthe Ark of 
the Covenant. It was only eight hundred years 
since the death of Moses, and we possess manuscripts 
of a much older date than that. In the dry eli- 
mate of Palestine there would have been no difficulty 
about the preservation of a manuscript parchment. 
The book is inseribed as the Book of the Law, in 
or by the hand of Moses. The Book of the 
Law as written by Moses was, by his order, depos- 
ited in the Ark of the Covenant (Deut. xxxi., 26); 
and the Book of the Law, found in the reign of 
Josiah, was discovered by the high priest, who 
alone had admission to the holy of holies where the 
ark was kept. Finally, the remarkable impression 
produced by the discovery tends to favor the hy poth- 
esis that a peculiar sacredness attached to the roll, 
@ sacredness apart from that which belonged to its 
divinely inspired inculcations. Without undertak- 
ing to pass judgment upon this surmise, it is at 
least safe to say that it is a possible one, and it has 
the sanction of some eminent Biblical scholars. 

The effect of the discevery of this book upon 
King Josiah in quickening and deepening the work 
of national reformation we have already seen in 
the preceding lesson. Nor is it necessary for our 
purpose here to trace further in detail the story as 
given concurrently in the books of 2 Chronicles and 
2 Kings. | 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The moral power of the Bible. Profitable 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness. Jhe teaching of the Bible was the power 
in Jehoshaphat’s reformation; the discovery of the 
Bible, the power of Josiah’s reformation ; the use of 
the Bible, in contrast with the traditions of the scribes 
and Pharisees, was one of the striking characteris- 
tics of the revival inaugurated by Christ and the 
Apostles ; the disinterring of the Bible in the 16th 
century was the secret of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, which was, in truth, a revival; the use of the 
Bible in contrast with the homilies appointed to be 
read in the churches by the Church of England was 
the power of the Wesleyan revival ; and, in our own 
day, it is the study of the Bible which has been the 
secret, as it has been the characteristic, of the great 
religious movement which pervades both England 
and the United States. 

2. The work of the Bible. Quick, powerful, 
sharper than any two-edged sword, it stirs the king 
to a sense of the nationa! sin such as he never before 
possessed ; stirs him up to deep repentance for him- 
self and for his people; stirs him to genuine per- 
sonal humility before the Lord his God. Had he 
been wise to use the instrument which was so effi- 
cacious upon his own soul, who can say that it might 
not have stirred the nation as powerfully as it stirred 
him ? 

3. The study of the Bible. Josiah is not con- 
tent with the superficial reading of the roll. He 
does not belong to the class who think that com- 
mentators and scholars dim and darken its pages. 
He sends to a prophetess to interpret it to him ; 
and observe that he seeks interpretation from a 
woman. Some suppose Jeremiah to have been ab- 
sent from the city. Perhaps he was; but certain 
it is that the spiritual intuitions of a woman’s heart 
~ sometimes the best interpreters of the Word of 

| 

4, Warnings of the Bible. The passage which 
so powerfully affected the king is believed, from its 
effect, to have been the 28th chapter of Deuteron- 
omy. Compare that chapter with 2 Chronicles 
xxxiv., 24, 25, and then with the fulfiliment of those 
warnings in the subsequent history of Jadah (chap. 
xxxvi.). The opportunity for the nation passed 
when it disregarded the admonitions of the Word, 
and it passed forever. , 

5. The promises of the Bible. “ Because thine 
heart was tender, and thou didst humble thyself 
before God, when thou heardest his word against 
this place, and against the inhabitants thereof, and 
humbledst thyself before me, and didst rend thy 
clothes, and weep before me; I have even heard 
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thee also, saith the Lord. Behold, I will gather 
thee to thy fathers, and thou shalt be gathered to 
thy grave in peace ; neither shall thine eyes see all 


the evil that I will bring upon this place, and upon 
the inhabitants of the same.” 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE.’ 
By PROFESSOR C. A. Briaes, D.D. | 


ERHAPS it is hardly becoming in me to 
be here to-day under the circumstances 
in which I am placed, and I should not 
have come were it not for my promise to 

| Dr. Abbott not to fail if I could possibly 
avoid it, and were it not for the fact that I am to 
stand in the pulpit that has been consecrated by 
that great man, Henry Ward Beecher, whose 
broad-mindedness, whose nobleness of character, 
has here disclosed that calm, clear vision of truth 
that some men call heresy. 

I believe, in the first place, that the Holy Script- 
ures of the Old and the New Testaments are the 
Word of God. That isthe Puritan doctrine. That 
is the doctrine I hold to-day, which I always have 
held, and which I always expect to hold. There 
are many different interpretations of the phrase, 


the Word of God. The interpretation of the West- - 


minster Confession of Faith varies greatly from 
that of the shibboleths of the eighteenth century. 
And yet all this variance hinges on the question 
as to whether the Bible is entirely inspired or in- 
spired only in parts. One says the Bible contains 
the Word of God, the other that the Bible is the 
Word of God. There cannot be perfect harmony 
of belief while one interpretation says it is and 
another says it contains the Word of God.: We 
cannot contain a broad term in 2 narrow one. 
The narrow term must accord with the broader 
one. | 

I have before me the official interpretation of the 
word “contain,” the interpretation of Dr. Wallace, 
who was the Clerk at Westminster, and who ought 
to know, if any one knows, the meaning of the 
term. He likens the Scriptures to a lantern rather 
than a light. They shine, indeed, but it is not their 
own but a borrowed light they shed. It is God's 
true light which shines in the Scriptures. They 
exhibit Godto us. It isa lantern which represents 
God, who is the only and the original light. It 
exhibits some beams of nature to us, but they are 
only refracted gleams, where God condescends to 
speak to us in our weakness in our dialect. Now, 
we understand from this that if the Scriptures con- 
tain the Word of God they contain it as in a vessel, 
or, as Dr. Wallace says, in a lantern, with light 
shining from it. He represents the Bible as a lan- 
tern. What is a lantern? It is a box that holds 
light, and enables us to put it in such position that 
it will shine for the benefitof men. Still, there are 
very many varieties of lanterns. You might think 
of the lantern of the stable boy, or that of the 
coachman, or of many others of various natures. 


And they are composed, also, of various materials - 


—of glass, of clay, of metal, and of finely polished 
and decorated stone—but in all cases, no matter 
what the shape, or what the color, or what the ma- 
terial, they are lanterns, and each one holds a light 
that shines forth for the help and guidance of 
man. So it is with the Word of God. Wonderful 
is the variety of the Word of God. It comes to us 
in numerous dialects, in various languages and 
shapes, but in every case the Word of God is the 
light of redemption to all who hear it. It makes 
no praetical difference how it comes, it is this lan- 
tern of the Scriptures which holds the light and 
enables it to shine forth the Word of God on men. 
The same thing is true of the Bible in regard to 
higher criticism. It contains poetry most beautiful, 
history and prophecy in every variety, and yet these 
are but the various settings of the one great divine 
truth which underlies itall. What matter whether 
the word be in historic prose or dogmatic treatise ? 
The doctrine remains there, and out of that doc- 
trine, set in its various forms, this light shines. I 
think I have said enough now to enable you to see 
that, no matter what the interpretation or what the 
form, the Scriptures contain the Word of God. I 
do not mean to say that a part of the Bible is in- 
spired and another part is not, but I do mean to 


distinguish between the lantern, which is form, and 


the substance, which is light. | 
The study of the Bible in modern times has 


1 Address delivered before the State Association of Con- 

ational Churches in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Wed- 
nesday morning, May 20. For this report we are indebted 

to the Brooklyn ‘* Eagle.’’ 
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assumed vast dimensions. It is one thing to study 
it for practical purposes, that is, for the church 
and the Sunday-school, and another to study it 
with a view to getting at the proof-texts, to study 
it as a Christian scholar, to examine it in all its 
varieties of meanings, and to get at the exact truth 
of the Scriptures. In the olden times it was com- 
mon to study it for practical purposes only. It is 
true that if the Bible is put in the hands of the 


~ most humble and ignorant man he will be enlight- 


ened by it, and will be enabled to see the light of 
God shining from it, for that light shines into the 
hearts of the most ignorant and the most degraded 
men. But in order to meet the questions which 
are thrustZupon scholars and Christians of these 
modern days, we must study the Bible as a science. 
In the first place, we want to know what is the 
Bible. What parts shall we believe, and what 
shall we not believe? For instance, why was the 
Book of Maccabees excluded, and why do we not 
still offer up sacrifices for the dead? Of course, 
for all practical purposes, the word of your pastor 
may be taken in explanation of these questions, 
and he may answer them in a way that quells all 
doubt and that may be perfectly satisfactory ; but 
that is not science. Science alone can show and 
prove the reasons and interpret the various settings 
of the light which we have called the Word of 
God. Unless science can answer these questions 
and fortifies your faith, your foundations are 
knocked from under your feet by the questions 
themselves. The next question to consider is a 
most difficult one—the question of text. Itisa 
question that can only be determined by specialists 
in the study of the Bible. By specialists I mean 
men who study every word, every accent, and every 
letter of certain texts in order that they may get 
at their original meaning. Investigation discloses 
errors, and the result of investigation may tend to 
undermine some of the traditional opinions regard- 
ing the inspirations of the Bible. As I have said, 
The oldest texts are the ones 
which contain the most errors and are the most 
inconsistent. Of course, many hold that the Bible, 
being inspired, is inerrant, but in the face of the 


- ineonsistencies which science discloses, how are 


you going to prove it? We cannot see the original 
manuscripts. And there can be no doubt that 
textual criticisms and investigations and study may 
enable us to find errors in the Bible. What good 


does it do anybody to hold that such cannot be 


found and that the Bible is inerrant? And what 
harm does it do if errors are found? Here isa 
text which we know contains errors. But they are 
trivial errors—verbal errors, chronological errors, 
scientific errors, and so on—and they do not affect 
the doctrine of Christianity nor any principle of 
its practice. So, even though science discloses 
errors in the text, we may still hold that the Word 
of God is the word of faith and practice. It is not 
the infallible rule of science, or of chronology, or 
even of literary style that we search for and we 
discover in the Bible, but for the faith and practice ; 
and no error has ever been discovered that at all 
disturbs the faith and practice which constitutes 
the Word of Ged. 

The next department is the department of higher 
criticism. Why higher? Because it is a study 
pursued by men who devote the most of their lives 
to the study of the Bible? The study of the text 
comes first and the study of the literature, perhaps, 
next; and then the higher criticism. It is higher 
simply because it is a high branch of Biblical study. 
There is the question of authorship and the ques- 
tion of when the Bible was written, and there are 
many other questions to be examined and studied 
and answered, and it is the branch of high criticism 
that tries to solve them. We must delve into and 
behind these questions with strictly impartial feel- 
ing—irrespective of sanctity and all religious beliefs. 
The most touching question that I can take for 
example is, Did Moses write the Pentateuch ? 
Some people say if he didn’t it wasn’t inspired. 
Now, if I know anything about Moses, he didn't 
write the Pentateuch. And if I know anything at 
all about inspiration, it was inspired. The only place 
where we get evidence that Moses did not write 
the Pentateuch is in the Bible itself. Outside of 
that we do not. go. We find glaring inconsistencies 
in regard to the name Jehovah in the third and 
fourth chapters of Exodus and in the Book of Gen- 
esis. These inaccuracies prove that these books 
were written at different times by different men. 
They are written in different vocabularies, in dif- 
ferent styles, and with a different purpose and aim 
of composition. Different chapters give parallel 
and triplicate accounts of the same events. These 
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are all simply matters for scientific investigation. 
Different parts of the Bible were written by differ- 
ent authors, and each author has a distinet vocab- 
ulary and style—as distinct as Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. What matters it whether Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch? How does it affect our 
faith and morals? Not in the slightest degree. 
Do you not see that there are four parallel accounts 
of the history and the legislation of Israel, and that 
by having them the divine authority is increased 
fourfold? It gives us four Bibles instead of 
one. Four parallel narratives are there, not one. 
This scientific investigation, or higher criticism, 
strengthens the divine authority instead of dimin- 
ishing it. 

While it is true that the practical interpretation 
is most important, do you not see that it rises to 
the very apex of the scientific study of the Bible? 
The practical interpretation is based on the scien- 
tifie study, which is now causing the conflicts and 
trials through which we are forced to go. Men 
pry into everything, and we cannot leave the Bible 
where it has been left—where dogmatic theology 
reigned supreme. There was a time when an 
audience could not be secured to listen to a discus- 
sion of the Bible. Now no question excites more 
interest. The result will be that the lantern will 
be raised, and that the light of the Scriptures will 
be shed over sea and land. All men will see it; 
all men will know it. Another point is Biblical 
theology. It puts aside creed and all minor prin- 
ciples, and deals with the whole system of Chris- 
tianity. It takes, for instance, the Book of Luke, 
that and nothing more. It analyzes and goes into 
every particular about the Book of Luke. And so 
it takes up John; John, and nothing more. It 
takes each part separately and analyzes it minutely. 
We see the work as a whole, and as a whole we 
see it harmonious. Yet in the distinctive parts 
there are points at variance. We take the Old 
Testament and we takethe New. There are points 
at variance in both. When we study separately 
the various parts and bring them all together we 
have the whole truth. That is Biblical theology. 
Without regard to minor principles, we endeavor 
to find out the truth contained in the Bible. 

Through Biblical theology everything is shown 


to us, not in the abstract, but in the concrete word. 


The Bible is the rule of faith. What does that 
mean? Not dogmatic faith, surely. There is, 
underlying it all, a rule which shows that the inter- 
pretation of the Bible is to be found in the Bible 
itself. Let meillustrate. You go up into the Adi- 
rondacks and climb a lofty peak, and stretched out 
below is a great variety of woodland and lakeland. 
How are we to reduce it to system? How are we 
to find out the principle that is there? We study 
the minor parts separately, and when we combine 
them we discover the one great principle which 
underlies it all—the unity in nature. The same 
thing is true of the Scriptures. There is every 


form and color, but beneath it all there is the essen- — 


tial principle of harmony and unity. It underlies 
the whole of the Scriptures. Biblical theology will 
show to us in time what is faith and what is truth, 
what is right and what is not right. Do not fear 
that scientific study of the Scriptures will do any 
harm to the Church or to the Bible. There is a 
blessing in it. It will result in ultimate harmony. 
It will prove God as the divine Author, and his 
divine light will shine brightly in the end as the 
result of all this Biblical study. 


A NEW INTERPRETATION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

the Inguiring Friends column of The 
4 | Kor] Christian Union of November 27 occur 
the editorial words: ‘We should not 
say that Peter ‘lost’ his faith, but rather 
that he denied it. It is a spasm of 
moral insanity of which no rational account is pos- 
sible.”’ 

May I be allowed to give my understanding of 
this strange act in the great drama? Who that 
has been long in the Christian life has not some- 
time in his experience been led to exclaim in bit- 
terness of soul: ‘“ This is not the Master I set out 
to follow; he promised me better things than this ; 
I don’t believe God knows, or cares, anything about 
me!”” Dr. Abbott once gave us a chapter on 
“The Disappointing Christ.” May we not sup- 
pose that in this crucial moment that was what 
Peter found him? Peter was a passionate man, of 
quick, strong impulses. He was made bitterly 
angry, I think, by the Master’s rejection of his at- 
tempt to defend him in the garden, after having 
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told him to provide himself with a sword, and very 
naturally reasoned that, if this was the Messiah, as 
he had really believed him to be, he might then 
have made it evident. 

But no, he is intimidated and does not even make 
the attempt, or permit him to make any—=so it 
seemed. And now Peter sees him caught in the 
net which they all knew had been tightening around 
him for long, and he sees there is no escape. He- 
knows they will destroy this man who claims to be 
the Messiah, and the time to make good his claim 
is past. What wonder that, in the anger and dis- 
appointment of such a moment, he declares passion- 
ately, “I don’t know who heis! I never knew him !” 
and believed sincerely that he never did. What 
wonder that he went out and wept bitterly when 
a leok from Jesus recalled all the love he had 
poured out upon this man in whom he was so 
deceived ! 

If Peter was one of those disciples to whom 
Jesus “ opened the Scriptures ” on the walk to Em- 
maus, as seems probable, it is easy to understand 
the change in the attitude of his mind and the 
humility with which he declared, “ Thou knowest 
that I love thee” in their first recorded interview 
after the resurrection. BMS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Any requests which may have been made by the 
Presbyterian Church to the different Congregational 
churches for advice as to the change in Articles IIL., 
IV., and V. of the Westminster Confession have gone 
astray and have never been received. | 

I venture, none the less, to suggest, in place of those 
articles as they now stand, the following article. Will 
you have the kindness to print it in this open letter ? 

“ God is infinite in all his relations. He is the great © 
I AM. With Him one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. It is wrong, there- 
fore, to speak of Him as bounded by any relations of 
space or any relations of time. The use of the words 
predestination, foreordination, and foreseeing, with 
regard to this infiaite Father of the human race, is pro- 
hibited in all confessions or catechisms of the Presby- 
terian Church, and it is to be desired that they should 
not be used in any discussion of religion.” 

Epwarp E. HALte. 


SouTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Roxpury, Mass., May 25,1891. 


‘EMPTYING PURGATORY.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: - 

The letter of “ D. H. C.” (May 21) is worthy of the 
authority on which it rests. It has been perfectly de- 
fined that indulgences granted for the dead are only 
available by way of intercession, and therefore have a 
probable but not a certain efficacy. Therefore the imag- 
ination of Mr. Van Meter, that he was a witness when 
the Pope emptied purgatory, is as absurd as it is no 
doubt sincere. There are privileged altars, every mass 
said at which is pontifically declared to have the 
power “ of releasing one soul from purgatory.” Could 
anything be plainer? And yet it has been authori- 
tatively explained that this is to be interpreted of the 
mind of the Church, reserving, nevertheless, to the 
wise judgment of God the actual event. Nay, Roman 
Catholic theology declares it highly probable that a 
plenary indulgence, securea by a living man in a state 
of grace, and dying afterward in a state of grace—an 
indulgence, therefore, having the force of jurisdiction— 
may meet with asecret judgment of God that certain sins 
of the man shall be expiated by purgatorial pains before 
the indulgence shall take effect. Allowing, therefore, 
which can never be certainly known, that the conditions 
of a plenary indulgence have been perfectly fulfilled, the 
Church can never be certainly assured that, after all, 
the soul will be delivered before the day of judgment. 
All of which she is absolutely sure (though she hopes 
for much more) is, that such an induigence will either 
procure a great abatement or a much speedier ex- 
tinction of his temporal punishment. If, therefore, 
the Pope were to issue (as he might if he chose) a 
plenary indulgence for every soul now in purgatory, it 
would, according to papally established doctrine, only 
siguify a highly efficacious intercession that all the 
faithful departed suffering there now might have a 
great mitigation of their pains. And it is allowed that 
a capricious bestowment of such a grace would have no 
effect at all. If Mr. Van Meter is going to act as 
pontifical expounder to the Protestant world, he will do 
well to acquire some elementary knowledge of the 
meaning of Roman Catholic terms of theology. 

ANDOVER, Mass. C. C. STARBUCK. 


_ P.S.—Myriads of the faithful believe, on the author- 
ity of what they esteem as a revelation, that Pope 
Innocent ILI., for one, by an absolute, irreversible 
jadgment of God, is condemned to suffer until the end 
of the world. Leo XIII. therefore, in their esteem, 
would have to make at least one exception to his sup- 
posed general jail-delivery. 
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Revicious NrEws. 


MAY MEETINGS IN LONDON. 


May meetings are still flourishing in England, though 
with us the custom has declined. In especial promi- 
nence this year was the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, partly because of the approaching 
International Council, partly because of the important 
vacancy to be filled in the secretaryship occupied by 
the late Dr. Hannay, in regard to which Dr. Joseph 
Parker was expected to oppose the course taken by the 
committee in charge. 

The Rev. Dr. Mackennal reported that at the Coun- 
cil England and the United States would be represented 
by one hundred delegates each, and the rest of the 
world by one hundred more. Some would come from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, some from India and 
China. The places of meeting had been selected with 
a view to their historical associations ; the Memorial 
Hall, where the more public assemblies will be held, 
occupying a portion of the Old Fleet Prison, where 
some of the early Congregationalists suffered for their 
nonconformity. He thought the programme of the 
Council somewhat defective. It would have been wise 
to make a placa for the subject of church music, and 
its relation to worship. Also, a more adequate place 
should have been given to the discussion of missionary 
work. 

Dr. Hannay, whose lamented death occurred just as 
the preparations for the Council, which had mainly 
devolved op him, were ripe, was eloquently commem- 
morated. Dr. R. W. Dale, who moved the memorial 
resolution, and Rev. J. C. Harrison in seconding it, eulo- 
gized his broad-minded, sympathetic, statesmanlike, 
and spiritual character, as a man who had a rare faculty 
of drawing men to himself, and of imparting to others 
the good that was in him. 

A spirited debate occurred on the report of the com- 
mittee on the vacant secretaryship. This body, com- 
posed of seventy-two, reported that they had carefully 
considered all questions and methods relating to the 
office, and recommended that Dr. Mackennal be chosen 
for it, and that the questions relative to his functions 
(which they had beea studying for five months) be re- 
terred to a new and special committee. This some- 
what inconsistent and self-effacing report gave Dr. 
Parker the coign of vantage for his policy of postpone- 
ment. A warm but mainly amicable discussion resulted 
in a unanimous decision, greeted with cheering, to refer 
the whole subject to a special committee of twenty- 
two, to report at the autumnal meeting. 

The annual address by the Chairman, the Rev. Dr. 
John Brown (the pastor of Bunyan’s Meeting- House 
in Bedford, on whom Yale conferred the doctorate sev- 
eral years ago), discussed ‘‘ The Historic Episcopate.” 
Though to a superficial view polemic, its purpose was 
pacific. {t was an exposure of the principal causes for 
Christian disunion, and a strong plea for their re- 
moval. He pointed out that, when Disestablishment 
shall have been secured, the arrogance of a narrow and 
often bitter sacerdotalism will still interpose an im- 
practicable barrier to spirignal unity. He referred to 
facts on the surface of English life for exhibitions of 
intolerance. Young people preparing for confirmation 
were required to promise never to enter a place where 
dissenters worship. Openings in business and careers 
in life were closed to such as declined to conform. 
Congregations were told that it would be inquired at 
the Day of Judgment whether they had gone to church 
or chapel, etc. The speaker referred to the facts 
cited by Dr. Hatch, himself an Anglican, as showing 
that the early episcopate was not diocesan but paro- 
chial ; for instance, in the half-converted province of 
North Africa there were 470 episcopal towns. Quoting 
Professor Freeman, of Oxford, to the effect that the 
Church of England is the daughter of the Church of 
Rome, he referred to the Papal excommunication of 
all members of the English Church under Elizabeth. 
lf the tranusmission ot sacramental grace from the 
Roman prelates to that time was efficient, why was 
not its interruption then by Rome efficient also? He 
contrasted the Angiican narrowness of to-day with the 
comity of the Elizabethan bishops, who, where a Non- 
conformist seceded from his chapel, obliged him to 
return and submit to its discipline. He showed that 
what the early Christian fathers understood to be the 
Apostolic succession was the teaching of true doctrine, 
rather than the communication of sacramental grace. 
In conclusion, he disclaimed all polemic interest ; he 
declared that the Episcopal Church, now in the full 
tide of a Laudian revival, was making itself the great 
bar to the realization of Christian brotherhood. fed- 
eration, not absorption, was the watchword of the 
future. The true succession in the Church of Christ 
was that of saintly men and women, who have lived 
and died in faith. 

The Chairman chosen for next year is the Rev. Dr. 
Herber Evans, of Caernarvon, Wales. 

The London Missionary Society, in presenting its 
ninety-seventh annual report, contessed a balance of 
$70,000 on the debit side, and an expenditure of about 
$640,000. In this Society’s field is Madagascar, 


where there are now 1,200 churches as the fruit of its 
work, The Rev. Professor Lindsay, one of the speakers, 
said that he had discovered there were two points on 
which ail Hindus agreed. One was that a cow was a 
holy animal ; the other was that a woman was an 
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unholy animal. He wished that the veil of Hinduism 
could be lifted, but it was difficult to speak or write 
about. This might be said, that the Indian temples 
had from thirty to three hundred priestesses apiece, 
and that every priestess was ex-officio a public prosti- 
tute. 

The Primitive Methodists (so called because of their 
purpose to adhere to the ways of John Wesley as 
closely as possible) held their missionary meeting with 
great numbers and enthusiasm at Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle. The body numbers about 200,000 members, and 
its principal mission fields are London and Africa. 

The Liberation Society (for promoting Disestablish- 
ment) was told how in Wales, where only 200,000 out- 
of 1,200,000 are churchmen, the Church draws a revenue 
from tithes of $1,500,000. Nonconformists demand 
that this revenue be applied to national, not sectarian, 
purposes. The Rev. Dr. Clifford in a brilliant speech 
read a letter from a farmer complaining of the perse- 
cution suffered in rural districts. 

The meeting of the Sunday-School Union was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. F. E. Clark and the Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson, of Boston (U.S.), upon the work of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies. A question was put, 
which Dr. Clark answered in the negative : ‘‘ Whether 
this publie exnression of service did not tend to prema- 
ture sobriety and goody-goodyness.” ‘The most ani- 
mated discussion was on “ Sunday-Schoo!l Thrift Asso- 
ciations.” One school was mentioned in which six 
hundred children bad been induced to lay up $3,000. 

Other meetings were held by the Religious Lract 
Society; the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children ; the Christian Instruction Society ; the 
London City Mission ; the Congregational Total Ab- 
stinence Society ; the Church aid Society ; the Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, and others. The reports fill a 
double number of the (London) “ Independent.” 


AN INSTALLATION OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


Last Tuesday night, in the Tompkins Avenue Church 
of Brooklyn, an exceedingly large audience witnessed 
the ordination of Mr. Irving Meredith, son of Dr. 
Meredith, the pastor of the church. The sermon was 
preached by the father of the newly ordained minister, 
and Dr. R.S. Storrs, Dr. A. J. Lyman, and other promi- 
nent clergymen took part in the ceremonies. Professor 
Briggs was to have taken part also, but was prevented 
by illness from being present. Mr. Meredith recently 
completed the course of study at the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and has accepted charge of a little 
church at Monderay, Pa. 
ined the candidate was composed of delegates invited 
from all the Brooklyn Congregational churches, no 
distinction being made between the two associations. 
The statement of belief of the candidate was so clear 
and concise that no questioning was deemed necessary. 
It was as follows : 


CREDO. | 


I. I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth : 

And in Jesus Uhrist His only Son, our Lord, who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried. ‘lhe 
third day He rose again from the dead and ascended into 
Heaven, where He sitteth at the right hand of God, the 
Father Almighty ; from thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead : 

And in the Hoiy Spirit, the Comforter, by whom alone we 
are renewed and sanctified ; who, with the Father and the 
Son, together one God, is supremely to be loved and served 
and aloue to be adored. 

Il. I believe that man, made in the image of God, by dis- 
obedience fell, and that this original derangement has dif- 
fused itself through the whole race, so that all men need 
the salvation that comes from God alone, through the medi- 
ation of Jesus Christ. 

III. I believe that God is the infinitely loving Father of 
all men, and desires their return to,Him ; that He has done, 
and will do, all that is compatible with the freedom of the 
human will to bring about that return—hence ** He spared 
not His only begotten Son, but freely delivered Him up for 
us ali,’’ and has sent His Spirit into our hearts and bas given 
us His Word. 

1V. 1 believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments contain the word of God, given forthe guidance 
and instruction of men in their search after Him, and for 
the purpose of making plain the way of salvation; that 
they contain an infallible rule of faith and practice; that 
they are the result of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, who 
guided certain men to record God’s revelation ot Himself 
tor the purposes of man’s redemption. 

V. I believe that ** God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son’’ to be the Redeemer of men; that 
this Divine Redeemer was in the beginning with God and 
was God; that He became man; that He lived among men 
a human life, setting before them an example of periect 
righteousness, and showing an ideal manhood ; that *‘ He 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that He might 
bring us to God: that He ascended to heaven, and still 
carries on His remedial work by the agency of His Spirit 
and through the instrumentality of His Church. 

VL. l believe that those who are saved, being justified 
and sanctified, grow in grace toward the stature of the per- 
tect man in Christ Jesus ; and that this growth comes from 
feilowship with Christ, the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart, the study of God’s Holy Word, and the formation 
of good character through right choices. 

VIL. l believe that the Church of Christ is a divine insti- 
tution, comprising all true believers in Him ; organized for 
the maintenance of worship, the promotion of spiritual life, 
and the salvation of the world, and that the Church may 
determine all matters of puny and expediency, in govern- 
ment and methods of work, for itself; but so as that the 
ordinances of Christ, on the one hand, and the rights of the 
individual censcience on the other, are not violated. 

VILL. 1 believe that the Lord's Day should be observed 
as a day of rest and worship, and that great care should be 
taken by the Church as to its position in its preservation ; 
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and inthe preaching of the Word for the conversion and 
upbuilding of men ; and in the ministerial work of caring 
for the people of God ; and in Baptism, the sign of cleans- 
ing from sin, of union with Christ, and of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit ; and-in the Lord’s Supper as the symbol of His 
atoning death and as a means of further know edge of and 
consecration to Him. 

1X. I believe that Christ’s kingdom will surely prevail in 
the world ; in His glorious appearing; in the resurrection 
of the dead ; and in a final judgment, at which the destiny 
of all mankind will be fixed in accordance with the deeds 
done in the body. 


A LETTER FROM MR. MOODY. 


To the friends interested in the work at Northfield: 

I send, in answer to many inquiries, a jist of sum- 
mer exercises as arranged for. for the month of May, 
R. A. Torrey will speak in Stone Hall, Northfield, and 
Mount Hermon ; May 31 to June 4, the Rev. James 
Stalker, D.D., of Glasgow, will speak each day ; June 3, 
meeting of the Students’ Aid Society, three o’clock, at 
the North Church ; June 14, 10:45 a.m., in the North- 
field Church, the annual sermon to the graduating 
classes of both schools, by D. L. Moody; June 16, 
11 4.M, Graduating Exercises at Mount Hermon; June 
17,11 a.mM., Commencement Exercises at Northfield 
Seminary, the Rev. Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will deliver the address. 

June 27 to July 9, College Students’ Summer School, 
when students from all parts of the world will meet 
eminent speakers and Bible teachers, such as the Rev. 
John Smith, of Edinburgh, Scotland ; Professor W. W. 


-Moore, of Virginia ; Professor W.G. Moorehead, of 


Ohio ; Dr. W. R. Harper, Professor R. E. Thompson, 
The singing will be con- 
ducted by Professor D. B. Towner. The athletic ex- 
ercises will be in charge of Mr. A. A. Stagg, of Yale 
College. 

The Seminary buildings are to be occupied wholly 
by the young men. Arrangements have also been 
made for tenting parties of young men. For others, 
accommodations can be found in the town in hotels 
and boarding-houses. Two excellent hotels, ‘The 
Northfield” and “ The Loveland,” will be open for the 
accommodation of guests, where board can be obtained 
at from $12 to $25 per week during the whole season. 

July 30 to August 9, Ninth General Conference for 
Bible study'and equipment for Christian work. The Rev. 
A. J. Gordon, DD. of Boston ; the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
of London; Russell Crowell, of Puiladelphia § Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson, of Philadelphia; R. A. Torrey, of 
Chicago; Major D. W. Whittle, the Rev. Mr. A. 
Gumbart, of boston ; L. W Munhall, of Philadelphia, 
and others, will be among the speakers of the occasion. 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey and Mr. George C. Stebbins will be 
the leaders of song during the Conference. There will 
be one Buble lecture a day through the summer, so 
friends who would like to rest and study candoso. A 
general and cordial invitation is extended to all who 
desire to enjoy the benefit of these meetings. 

D. L. Moopy. 
East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


METHODIST NOTES. 


The recent meeting at St. Louis of the Board of Con- 
trol of the Epworth League has attracted renewed at- 
tention to this tidal movement among the young people 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The organization 
reaches its second anniversary with 5,500 chapters and 
an enrolled membership of over 350,000. The enthu- 
siasm which attends its progress is indicated in the suc- 
cessive numbers of the “ Epworth Herald,” which now 
has a paid circulation of over 42,000 copies—a strong 
showing for a paper less than a year old. The plan of 
organization and the method of work seem to fit the 
genius of Methodism, and both the Canada and the 
Southern Methodist Episcopal charches are stirred by 
the same movement and are working on the same lines. 
The most important business of the session just held 
was the shaping a proper memorial to the nexc General 
Conference asking recognition by that body and mak- 
ing suggestions concerning the permanent form under 
which so wide and deep a work shall be carried on. 
The League aims to stimulate and direct the energies 
of the young people in matters intellectual and social 
as well as spiritual, and seeks for its members the hon- 
est consecration of all their powers to practical and in- 
telligent service of Christ. Under careful leadership 
it can hardly fail to become a potent element in the 
religious work of the future. | 

Bishop Hurst reports that the payment of $100,000 
for the iand secured for the Methodist University in 
Washington is assured. This amount has been sub- 
scribed in Washington itself. It is stated that $10,000 
is the gift of Jews, and that a nephew of Pope Clement 
XILL. is one of the largest subseribers. ‘These are in- 
dications of a widespread interest in the movement 
which extends far beyond denominational lines. 
Thoughtful men must feel the force of this appeal for 
a great Protestant Christian University at the Nation’s 
capital. Washington is now the scientific center of 


the United States. Its Smithsonian Institution ; its | 


National Museum ; its historical, scientific, and art 
collections ; its libraries—are a tremendous magnet for 
the scholarship of the country. lt is estimated that 
it would cost $20,000,000 to provide the opportunities 
for research now offered to educational institutions at 
Washington by the collections and facilities of the 
Government. The natural gravitation toward the 
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capital city is therefore very strong. It isan evidence 
of wise foresight that the em University will be 
exclusively for post-graduate work, and that an endow- 
ment of $2,000,000 is to be secured, besides the requi- 
site buildings, before the institution can be opened. 


- Bishop Hurst purposes now to ask for $5,000,000 from 


the church and country at large. It is a very great 
sum, but. no greater relatively than are the need and 
the opportunity. It will be a great achievement if the 
dawn of the twentieth century may see in the first city 
of this Western world such a University successfully 
founded. | 


DEATH OF DR. VAN DYKE. 


The Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, of the Brooklyn 
Presbytery, died of heart failure on Monday night of 
last week in Brooklyn. He had long been recognized 
as one of the most learned and distinguished of Pres- 
byterian theologians, and had just resigned his pastorate 
of the Second Uhurch of Brovklyn to accept the pro- 
fessorship of Systematic Theology in the Union Semi- 
nary. 

Dr. Van Dyke was sixty-nine years old. He was 
graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1843, 
and at Princeton Theological Seminary in. 1845. In 
the same year he was ordained a Presbyterian minister. 


‘His first charge was as pastor of the Presbyterian 


Church in Bridgeton, N. J., where he remained until 
1852, when he became pastor of a church in German- 
town, Pa. Within a year he accepted a call to the 
Brooklyn church with which he was ever afterward 
connected, excepting for a few months devoted toa 
charge in Nashville, Tenn. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN ENGLAND. 


At the recent May meetings of the Sunday-School 
Union in London, a generous piace on the programme 
was given to the Kev. F. E. Clark, D.D., and the 
Rev. U. A. Dickinson, of Boston, who spoke upon the 
Christian Endeavor Society in its relations to the Chris- 
tian nurture and training of the young. Great inter- 
est was manifested and many questions were asked 
concerning the practical workings of the organiza- 
tion. 

‘I'he first convention of Christian Endeavor Societies 
in England was held at Crewe, Cheshire, on Wednes- 
day, May 13, and was largely attended by enthusiastic 
delegates. Dr. Clark and Mr. Dickinson gave ad- 
dresses ; the Mayor of Crewe presided and spoke in 
hearty commendation of the society. Reports from 
the various parts of the Kingdom showed that the 
movement is steadily and tirmly advancing. A mem- 
ber of a Christian Endeavor Society in Australia was 
also present, and reported great interest in the move- 


~ ment in that land. It is evident that Christian En- 


deavor has become a world-wide movement. 

The Kev. J. L. Hill, of Medford, Mass., and the 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, of Boston, are assisting Dr. 
Clark and Mr. Dickinson in answeriug the many calls 
for Christian Endeavor addresses in all parts of Eng- 
land. Their campaign will extend well into the month 
of June, and ali indications point to a large increase in 
the number of societies as the result of their labors. 


MISSION NOTES. 


Latest financial statements from various missionary 
societies are as follows: The A. B. C. F. M. (Congre- 
gational) reports for April, 1891: Donations,$47,919.84 ; 
legacies, $37,046.25 ; total, $85,566 09. The total fig- 
ures for eight months this year, with the same organi- 
zation, are: Donations, $312,674.78 ; legacies, $176,- 
857.67 ; total, $489,532.45. This is a gain over the 
corresponding eight months of last year of donations, 
$35,524.57; legacies, $33,038.37 ; total gain, $68,- 
559.94. For the twelve months of the financial year 
of the A. H. M. S. (Congregational), which closed 
March 31, 1891, the total cash receipts were: Dona- 
tions, $302,24087; legacies, $158,75948; total, 
$460,999 55. ‘This shows a gain in contributions 
over the last previous year of $23 364.58, and 
a loss in legacies as against the legacies of the 
last previous year of $68,14245; showing a loss 
in gross receipts as compared with the last previous 
year of $44,781.87. The financial result at the 
end of the year (March 31, 91) with the Baptist 
Missionary Union is a deficit of $61,593 94. This with 
receipts for the twelvemonth of $472,174 21, and ex- 
penditures, $525,826 99. There was a falling off in 
the amount received from legacies of $37,627 46. And 
this, says the optimistic “ Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine,” * we call an astonishing and encouraging result. 
1t shows that the churches propose to support the work 
of the foreign missions and provide for the advance the 
Lord calls for.” It would not be disorderly for some 
one to “ rise and explain.” The total receipts of the 
A. M. A. (Congregational) for the first six months of 
its fiscal year, up to March 31, 1891, were $201,084 37. 
——The total contributions to tne Foreign Missionary 
cause in Great Britain in 1890 were: By the Church of 
England, £523,326 ; joint societies of Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, £217,963 ; to foreign missions by 
English and Welsh Noncontormists, £364,652 ; to for- 
eign missions by Scotch and [rish Presbyterians, £185,- 
646; to Roman Catholic missions, £9,819. Grand 
total, £1,301,306 ; in 1889, £1,334,491 ——Receipts of 
the Missionary Society of the M. E. Church in this 
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country (domestic and foreign) are $59,000 in advance 
of what they were last year at this time. ‘The confer- 
ences are reporting an increase in nearly every case. 
There is a fair prospect that the money needed to 
meet the expenses of the year and liquidate past indebt- 
edness will be received. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—It is reported, says an Oxford correspondent of the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette,” that the Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes, 
vicar of St. Mary’s, has followed the precedent set by 
himself on a former occasion, and delated the present 
Bampton lecturer, the Rev. Charles Gore, to the Vice- 
Chancellor, under a statute which gives this power to 
any one when a preacher within the University or its 
precinct has propounded anything at variance with the 
doctrine or discipline of the Church of England. 

—A London correspondent 6f one of the New York 
papers notes that the new Archbishop of York, Dr. 
Maclagan, Bishop of Lichfield, was once a Lieutenant 
in the Anglo-Indian army. It is almost forty years 
since he quitted the military service for college and 
Charch, yet, he adds, it was said of him in Lichfield 
that he was still a martinet. 

—At the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Maryland in Baltimore last week, Bishop 
Paret referred to the endowment recently received for 
a cathedral in Washington. He said: 


‘* Within the last two weeks a lady of Washington, Miss 


Mary Elizabeth Mann, has given in trust, as the beginning 
of an endowment for a cathedral in Washington, property 
of assessed present value of $80,000. The conditions of this 
noble gift are most generous and liberal, and | hope soon to 
be at liberty to give fuller information as to the terms named 
and the methods adopted for complying with them. I must 
add that 1 have good reason to hope that this is soon to be 
followed by other generous gifts from other parties.”’ 

—The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association was held in Boston last week. 
Mr. George S. Hale presided. The permanent fund 
amounts to $234,000. The report of the directors asks 
for $80,000 instead of $54,000. The report makes a 
special appeal for an additional endowment of $115,- 
000 for the Meadville Theological School and bequests 
amounting to $13,450. 

—The General Convention of the New Jerusalem 
Church in the United States was held last week in 
Philadelphia. When the Pennsylvania Society was 
called on for its report the Secretary asked permission 
to read a communication from the General Church of 
Pennsylvania, a body from which the Pennsylvania 
Society sprang two years ago. This communication 
proved to be a withdrawal from the main body, partly 
on doctrinal and partly on other grounds. 

—The thirty-sixth annual Convention of the New 
York Sunday-School Association will be held at Sara- 
toga Springs commencing Tuesday, June 9, and con- 
tinuning Wednesday and Thursday, June 10 and 11. 
Each Sunday-school and county and town association 
is entitled to two delegates. Schools having more than 
one hundred members in regular attendance are en- 
titled tu an additional delegate for each one hundred 
members after the first. 

—Some 70,000 children tock part in the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school parade last week Wednesday. 

—The sixty-second Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of North America began its annual ses- 


sions in Pittsburg, Pa., last week, with two hundred 


delegates present from all parts of the United States, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. ‘his Synod is that 
branch of the Reformed Presbyterian Church known 
as the “old school,” and the same question will come 
before this Synod that caused the split in 1833—the 
right of suffrage. 1t is believed that if the munisters 
who have been suspended for advocating the right of 
suffrage are expelled, at least twenty-five others will 
follow them out of the Church. A resolution was in- 
troduced looking to the disciplining of those who had 
written and spoken in favor of the suspended minis- 
ters. A report that the latter had resigned was 
authoritatively denied. ‘They have not receded from 
their original position. 

—The Rev. C. H. Berry, of Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land, who declined a call tothe pastorate of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, two years ago, is suffering from 
an attack of paralysis, and is now on the Isle of 
Jersey. 

—At the Cincinnati meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, special services were held in 
the new “chapel car” just given to the Society by gen- 
erous Baptists. ‘The car presentation was made by the 
Kev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., of Minnesota, who gave the 
history of the origin of this evangei idea. ‘The rail- 
roads will carry the car and its missionary, Boston W. 
Smitb, with one other, free of all expense. It will be 
a distributing car of Christian literature, and a place 
for meetings. 

—The will of John T. Farish, a retired merchant of 
this city, who died about a month ago, leaves bequests 
amounting to $280,000 to charitable organizations in 
this city. Among the institutions benefited are St. 
Luke’s Hospital, the American Bible Society, the 
Children’s Aid Society, the “Sheltering Arms,” and 
several hospitals, missions, and homes. 

—Nariaki Kozaki, a Japanese member of Harvard 
Divinity School, has been selected to represent this 
department of the University on Commencement Day. 

—At the recent Virginia Baptist State Convention a 
Northern delegate having urged the raising of $5,000,“to 
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help their colored brethren of the South,” the Rev. J. M. 
Armstead, a colored minister of Petersburg, said : “ I 
am opposed to any more such help from the North. I 
would say to the Home Mission Board of New York, 
Put your money somewhere else and let us help our- 
selves. If we are ever to stand alone now is the time 
to do so. But as long as our Northern brethren rock 
the cradle for us we will be children, and forty years 
hence we shall be as dependent on Northern help as 
now. 
—The Rev. Dr. E. P. Terhune has resigned the 
pastorate of the Bedford Avenue Dutch Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn. Dr. Terhune has had charge of - 
that church for seven years. He came to Brooklyn 
from Springfigjd, Mass., and prior to going to Spring- 
field had a charge in Newark. Through his efforts a 
debt of over $50,000 on the church has been paid off 
during the last two years. The work involved has 
impaired his health and rendered necessary his resig- 
nation, which will take effect October 1. 

—A dispatch from Charleston, S. C., to the daily 
press says : 


‘* The Rev. Jacob Mills, probably the oldest negro preach- 
er in the United States, died here Monday. He was ninety- 
one years of age, and had been an exhorter even in slavery - 
times. He married half the colored people in Charleston, 
and was the spiritual adviser of four generations of negroes. 
Since the close of the war he had been connected with the 
Centenary Church. Funeral services were held this after- 
noon, and took the form of a public demonstration. Mr. 
Mills was given his freedom when a young man. His master 
and mistress died soon aiter, and Mills’s wife and five chil- 
dren were put on the auction block to be sold to settle the 
estate. He bought them himself, and paid for them out of 
his earnings.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. Jacob Fry, pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church of Reading for the last twenty-five years, 
has been elected to the professorship of Homiletics and 
Sacred Oratory in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, by the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, in session at Pottstown last week. : 

—The Congregational Club of Minnesota held its 
May meeting in Piymouth Church, Minneapolis. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. F. O. Holman on “The 
Old Testament and the Modern Believer,” and by the 
Rev. J. E. McConnell on “ The Old Testament and 
the Modern Unbeliever.” A general discussion fol- 
lowed. 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles J. Little, of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, has accepted a call to the chair of 
Historical Theology in the Garrett Biblical Institute 
at Evanston, made vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Charles Bennett. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Daniel Evans was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Kast Weymouth, Mass., on May 21. 

—Thomas B. McLeod, of the Ciinton Avenue Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has, it is understood, received an informal 
eall from the Park Street Church of Boston, Mass. 

—H. L. Bayley, lately a missionary of the American 
Board in India, accepts a call to Middletown Springs, Vt, 

—F, L. Moore accepts a call to Cannon, Mich. 

—J.H. George, of Belville, Ontario, Canada, accepts a 
call to the First Church of St. Louis, Mo. 

—G.. K. Anderson was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church in Harvey, LIl., on May 14. 

—C. L. Merriam accepts a call to the Highland Church, 
Lowell, Mass. 

—R. G. Jones accepts a call to Paynesville, Minn. 

—J. W. Fenner, of the Auburn Seminary, accepts a call 
from Holley, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
—W. W. Cole accepts a call to the church in Pompey, 


—s. L. Amerley, of Mexico, N. Y., accepts a call to West 
Newark, N. J. 

—J. IT. Oxtobey, of the Warren Avenue Church of Sag- 
inaw, Wis.. has resigned. | 

—M. F. Tupper died at Binghamton, N. Y., recently, at 
the age of eighty. “i 

—Q,. A. Elliott, of Logan, Neb., has accepted a call to Co- 
lumbus. 

—James Grace, of Keyport, N. J., accepts a call from the 
First Church ot South Denver, Col. 

—W. J. McKittrick, lately of Florida, N. Y., has become 
pastor of the church in Batavia. 

—E. N. Woodruff died suddenly at the Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Home in Perth Amboy, N.J., on May 20. 

—William Robinson, has become pastor of the First 
Church in Portland, Me. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


--C, Elwood Nash was installed on May 26 as pastor of 
the Universalist Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—F. J. Hawley died at Lake Park, Minn., on May 25, at 
the age of seventy-eight ; he had been rector of Episcopal 
churches in the West Indies, New Orleans, and several cities 
of the Northwest. 

—J. E. Ramsdell has become rector of Plymouth Church 
(P. E.) at Lowville, N. Y. 

—Harry Gilchrist has become rector of the Church of the 
Holy Spirit (P. E.), Schenevus, N. Y. 

—E. L. Toy, for eight years rector of Christ Church (P. E.), 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been elected rector of St. John’s 
Church, Stockport. 

—Samuel McBride has resigned the pastorate of the Cen- 
tennial baptist Church, Brookiyn, N. Y., and will engage in 
evangelical work in Ireland. 

—J. F. Thompson, of the First Universalist Chureh of 
Jersey City, N. J., accepts.a cali to the First Church in Ak- 
ron, OU. 

—berry Robinson, a pioneer Baptist preacher, died at 
Spencer, Ind., on May 24, at the age of seventy-six. 

—C. L. Bates has accepted the rectorship of St. Stephen’s 

Church (P. E.), Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


PAINTING AND MUSIC. 


Upon these finely dressed and handeome works, 
with their admirable printing and great elegance of 
the outward matters constituting a book, much labor 
and time has undoubtedly been expended by the 
editors; with certainly the very liberal co-operation 
behind them of the publishers employing them. 
Considering first the * Cyclopedia of Painters and 
Painting,’? while we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that such a work might have taken a more exhaust- 
ive and valuable scope to itself. many of the impor- 
tant popular qualities at least of reference are met, 
and something more; and though the Cyclopedia 
concerns itself with only two specialties in the his- 
tory of painting, it devotes itself to them assiduously 
and accurately. 

We find in it, first, a very succinct, uncritical 
notice of a given painter, from extreme antique art 
down to this decade, of course in its alphabetical 
place; his birth, death, instruction, and school, 
a line or so as to his general style, the most 
salient facts of his career brought into a few 
lines; and then a more or less extended catalogue 
of his works, with dates and location, without com- 
ment or special plan of precedence. Second, as 
the other feature of the Cyclopxdia, is the individ- 
ual reference to paintings of importance, naturally 
with particular attention to the Renaissance and 
its results and influences. A cross-reference sys- 
tem adds convenience and directness to the process 
of search for data. Under such general titles as 
Nativity,” “ Madonna,” Last Supper,” “ Cruci- 
fixion,’”’ * Deposition,” ‘‘ Assumption,” and the 
like, a special list of related works is grouped, 
far from being complete, but embracing standard 
examples from art in all nations. A series of 
outline illustrations that will aid the general 
reader to identify the pictures are inserted in 
the text. In further embellishment of the Cyclo- 
pedia are facsimile autographs of artists, a great 
number of vignette portraits (woodcuts); and a 
quartet of modern etchings, reproduced for frontis- 
pieces, adorn it less practically, but in a way ac- 
ceptable to the popular taste. 

It will be seen that this work is, practically, 
a very complete alphabetical réswmé of painters’ 
biographies and of art-handiwork all over the world. 
In the sense of successive representation of these 
in their pages, the editors are truthful in saying 
that their book is a fuller biographical dictionary 
than now exists, and its dictionary trait as to pict- 
ures represents much patient research and brings 
the gist of many records together. We wish that 
the editors had regularly interspersed brief, stand- 
ard criticism from authorities in art in place of 
any original condensations or pronunciamenta ; that 
full engraving and etching references could have 
been appended ; that certain of the Metropolitan 
Museum's pictures, not at all recent, had not been 
ignored; and that some statements, even though 
only a line, that appear in the notices could have 
been more assiduously weighed. The lists of an 
artist's work should be andcould be more complete, 
by much. It is also not to one’s satisfaction that the 
editors have preferred to write their notices of paint- 
ers,as in the case of Allegri, Vecelli, Guercino, 
under the old supposititious names, referring the 
reader to them from the actual ones. The tend- 
ency toward the other and better procedure is now 
strong, and not observing it is an error of judg- 
ment. Sundry of the notices, too, are not what 
we would choose (even in such restricted ones), as 
in the instance of Diirer. | 

But the comprehensiveness of the work as a hand- 
book is so wide and careful that much praise is its 
due. In its two dictionary qualities only Bryan 
can stand beside it in English, and few foreign com- 
pilations compare withit. For ready reference it 
is very valuable. In modern art, and, it may be 
added,American art, a mass of material has been sys- 
tematically digested under each letter of its alpha- 
bet. A very ample bibliography is prefaced, 
including the sources of artistic special study and 
biography; and the matter worked into the vol- 
umes is also fully indexed. Primarily for English 
readers, they will be grateful for such careful 
details of workmanship. 

Turning now to the “ Cyclopedia of Music and 


1 Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings. Edited by John 
Denison Champlain, Jr., and Charles C. Perkins. Four 
Volumes. With more than Two Thousand Iilustrations. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Musicians,”? it may be said that of condensed 
information on a given subject, artistic or practi- 
cal, in preference to its being diffused through a 
variety of books that must be individually opened 
and consulted, the student and literary workman is 
always glad to obtain fresh examples, and the pres- 
ent example of industrious compiling is worthy its 
niche among our dictionaries on special subjects. 
We employ the word dictionary advisedly, for 
that is the result of the labor to which Messrs. Ap- 
thorp and Champlain have restricted themselves, 
although they have chosen to employ a broad term 
in its title. The various indispensable articles on 
al) the material and development of musical art, 
critical or informative, proper to the cyclopedic 
function in its individuality are not entered into. 
What we have here confines itself alphabetically to 
an outline account, brief but accurate, and with 
many significant dates, brought together in as few 
lines as possible, of the composers, great and small, 
with an extended list of their works (also carefully 
datéd) with regard to production or composition. 
Second, is given us the alphabetical mention of 
musical works in the way of symphony, overture, 
oratorio, opera, cantata, chamber-music, ballad, 
etc.; and in many instances individaal numbers 
from scores are also individually named—each with 
the data most necessary to it as to composition, 
production, and publication. A large space is 
allotted to the recitation of plots of operas and to 
their representative casts, especially as to many very 
favorite and familiar ones. It is stated that it is 
not made part of the scope of the work to make 
any mention, except incidentally, of vocal or 
instrumental artists, conductors, or musical instruct- 
ors, as distinguished from the actually creative 
musical world of past and present, and they are not 
recognized. A moderate sized, chiefly modern, 
bibliography is catalogued for the convenience of 
the professional writer having access to a musical 
library alcove. 

We have, in short, a very imposing and complete 
handbook, on the largest scale yet attempted for 
such a thing, devoted to composers and scores. It 
will be found highly serviceable in the household, 
and to the amateur, especially, it will be a source 
of accurate and conveniently disposed information 
in the dual field whi-h it thus includes. 

On the illustrative element in the Cyclopedia 
great stress is laid by its editors. Their preface 
states that the number of portraits of musicians 
living or deceased is greater here than in any 
other work. Great trouble (without discussing here 
the value as a result) has been manifestly exer- 
cised in this embellishment and reinforcement to 
their handiwork, and we have no doubt of the 
truth of the editors’ claim. These illustrations 
divide themselves into two classes. Inserted in 
the body of the text are many small vignette 
likenesses, in woodcut, of composers, music- 
writers, and artists, vocal or instrumental. Second, 
and more decorative to the work, is an extended 
series of full-page etched plates, either from 
wellknown photographs or from standard por- 
traits of another sort, contributing entertainment to 
the satisfaction of the curious or artistic owner, and 
the majority of which are thoroughly wmeri- 
torious in their derivation and execution—as in the 
instances of Cherubini (after Ingres) ,Rameau (after 
Benoist), Vogle’s Von Weber, the Solimena Scar- 
latti, Renouard’s Liszt, and Tischbein’s Mozart. 
(We are glad to see that Battoni’s characterless 
picture of Mozart is not present; Dora Stock’s 
sketch should be.) These etched likenesses are, 
with two exceptions, worthy the musical rank of 
those to whom has been accorded such a particular 
dignity by the editors and publishers of the Cyclo- 

zedia. 

The brief, encouraging, but relatively unimpor- 
tant and trifling record of American musical creative- 
ness is made a painstaking feature of the Cyclo- 
peedia. We are inthe day of small things; and 
the loose and irresponsible conditions of national 
art in our country make us at once grateful and 
somewhat shamefaced over even such a careful 
gathering-up of the odds and ends of original 
music in America. We must bide our time as a 
race in the undertaking to influence any depart- 
ment of the art or to hold our own before the 
world. On the other hand, musical art is just now 
undergoing a transition-phase that may be, ought 
to be, significant for our own ultimate national 
share in it. Apropos, the Cyclopzdia's notices of 
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foreign composers who have recently come to 
prominence in Germany, Italy, France, and so on, 
are an element of its value that will be useful—as in 
the examples of Dvérak, Samara, d’Albert, Mac- 
Cunn, Cui, and others; though it is interesting to 
note that several lights of current brilliancy are 
very new ones, particularly in North Italy, and 
that Franchetti, Smareglia, Puccini, Perosio, and 
Mascagni had no reputations of consequence three 
or four years ago, when the editors had this work 
in hand. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for April has a paper by Pro- 
fessor F. H. Foster on “ Modifications of the Dogmatic 
System Taught in the Congregational Churches,” The 
defects in the New England theology are that it is 
rationalistic in spirit, unchurchly unbhistorical in 
its tone. It has also been unbiblical by foisting into 
Natural Theology elements borrowed without acknowl- 
edgment from revelation. The ill-wrought structure 
has been undermined by a flood of miscellaneous ideas 
and needs repair. First, the idea of the Church must 
be rebabilitated, as a supernatural institution, the 
temple of the Spirit. Next, Christian experience must 
be constantly treated as a source of doctrine. Then 
the elements derived from reason must be distinguished 
from those given by revelation. Again, the inductive 
method must be followed. And, lastly, to Revealed 
Theology we must add Revealed Ethics, instead of 
Heathen Ethics which we have chiefly had. . . : In an 


article on ‘* Recent Discoveries Bearing on the An- 
tiquity of Man,” Professor G. F. Wright says that the 
long-doubted genuineness of the “Calaveras Skull” 
must at last be conceded. He does not, however, con- 
cede that ‘“‘an immense lapse of time must have oc- 
curred ” since the formation of the lava beds under 
which this and more recent relics have been found. 
But he believes that the antiquity of man in America 
is “far greater”? than any which has been made evi- 
dent in the eastern continent, yet that extreme positions 
are premature while the investigations are still pro- 
ceeding. 

In the American Catholic Quarterly Review for April 
Mr. A.’F. Marshall, B.A., on “The Intellectual Life 
of the Catholic Church,” refers to “the comi¢ theory 
that man was the descendant of an ape.” Per contra, 
the Rev. A. Orban, D.D., writing on “ Transformism,” 
quotes approvingly Fr. Vigouroux, 8.S., * Darwinism 
is not necessarily in contradiction with the Bible.” 
... “American Catholicity,” by the Kt. Rev. Mgr. 
T. S. Preston, D.D., V.G., gives warning against seri- 
ous errors which, under that specious title, may invade 
the Church. Among such errors he specifies, first, the 
proposition that power comes from the people, who may 
make or unmake governments and rulers as they will ; 
next, the doctrine that all religions may conduce to sal- 
vation ; next, the doctrine that theology is a progressive 
science ; next, socialism, so far as hostile to the rights 
of property ; next, the separation of Church and State 
as independent bodies ; next, the legalizing of divorce, 
even for adultery ; next, that the State has supreme 
jurisdiction over education; next, that the temporal 
power of the Pope is not to be contended for. All 
these points are shown to,be condemned by the Sylla- 
bus of Pius IX., and the series is summed up by a pro- 
test against the dangerous evil of supposing that there 
is an American Catholicity which differs materially 
from the positions always held by the Church. 

In the Methodist Review for May the Rev. H. H. 
Moore, D.D., writes upon ‘* Life,” and repudiates as 
heathenish and pantheistic the idea, of which he mentions 
Bishop Foster and Dr. McCosh as representatives, taat 
God is the life of all the living, the vital principle. ... 
In the editorial ‘Current Discussions” the opinion is 
expressed that “a return to the simplicities of the New 
Testament is the demand of the age.” In discussing 
the eligibility of women to the General Conference, the 
remark is made that Methodists who aJlege an apos- 
tolic inhibition occupy Calvinistie premises and use 
Calvinistic exegesis. Tie writer, however, finds a Script- 
ural barrier to the entrance of women into the min- 
istry, but not into the Conference. Kather singalarly, 
he refers the second chapter of 1 Timothy to the sub- 
ject of domestic order, rather than church order. 

Inthe New Englander for May Mr. E. Janes remarks, 
concerning ‘ Divorce, Sociologically Considered,” 


that it is quite misleading to imagine that the real 


causes of a divorce suit are trifling because thuse which 
appear on the court record are so. In many cases the 
real causes are pertinaciously concealed, and the allow- 
ance of divorce for the sole “ Scriptural” cause, pub- 
licly proven, would often amount to a refusal of relief 
where needed most. The writer thinks that the failure 
of public opinion to respond to the Scriptaral argument 
is due to modern enlightenment concerning the laws of 
heredity, and that the dissolution of unions that might 
produce children tainted with dipsomania, epilepsy, or 
a criminal tendency, is felt to be desirable. ... In 
answering the question * Was Christ a Buddhist ?’ Mr. 
M. M. Snell, ot the Cathoiic University, Washington, 
explodes with much Orieutal learning the argument 
of Dr. F. L. Oswald, in a recent publication, that 
Christianity was borrowed from Buddhism. 

In the Catholic World for May, a vigorous article by 
the Rev. T. McMillan on “ The Catholic Clergy and 
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the Liquor Traffic ” speaks thus with reference to the 
fact that the Speaker of the New York Assembly used 
his power to prevent the reading of the petition of the 
clergy against the Stadler bill for legalizing the all- 
night sale of liquor: “It will be many years before 
Speaker Sheehan is allowed to forget his unfair dis- 
crimination against the reputable petition sent by 
priests.” ‘‘The Catholic people do not allow such an 
insult to pass unrebuked.” 
The Homiletic Review for May gives, in the “ Euro- 
pean Department,” an account of a faveral in a ceme- 
tery at Berlin owned by a congregation of atheists. 
The singular thing observed was the exhibition by the 
gravestones of many emblems and inscriptions express- 
ive of religious faith—crosses, open Bibles, references 
to God’s mercy, and the hope of heaven, all silently 


protesting against the atheist’s creed. 


The Andover Review for May keenly criticises the 
Bishop of lowa’s explanation (in the “Church Review ” 
of last October) thatthe proposal of the * Historic Epis- 


_copate” as part of the necessary basis of Church union 


includes the acceptance of the High Church theory of 
the Episcopate, and demands to know how he can 
expect other Churches to assent to this theory, when 
his own Church does not require that the candidates for 
its own ministry shall assent to it... . “The Moral 
Undertone ” in America and other Christian countries 
is affirmed to be gaining strength, and improving polli- 
tics and business, society and the family. 

Our Day for May contains a communication from Dr. 
S. Jackson, Commissioner of Education in Alaska, on 
the imminent starvation of the natives of the Territory 
and its prevention. The hunting of the whale and the 
walrus has cut off three-fourths of the food supply of 
the Alaskans, and they need relief. On the opposite 
coast of Siberia the n madic tribes subsist on the rein- 
deer. The introduction of this animal will solve the 
problem of feeding the people, and will initiate them 
at the same time into civilization by employing them 
in remunerative industry. 

In Lend a Hand for May, Mr. F. S. Spence, upon 
‘‘Law and Law Enforcement in Canada,” describes the 
political system operating in Canada as better adapted 
to secure respect for law, and the honest administra- 
tion of law, than that of the United States. 


Those who believe in the principles of protection 
will do well to read David Hall Rice’s Protective 
Philosophy (Boston: George B. Reid). They will 
find in it, not a single system of protective phi- 
losophy, but all the systems which have been de- 


vised by the protectionist imagination of this country 


durivg the last generation, with the single exception of 
the system of Mr. McKinley. Yet, curiously enongh, 
the sub-title of the book is “‘ A Discussion of the Prin- 
ciples of the American Protective System as Embodied 
in the McKinley Bill.” Now, Mr. McKinley has a 


clearly defined philosophy of protection, in which he— 


heartily believes. He rejects as outworn the argu- 
ment of Clay that we must develop infant industries, 
and asserts that one ground upon which protection can 
be defended is the difference between American wages 
and foreign wages. Yet Mr. Rice not only fails to 
build upon this foundation, but admits, and even claims, 
that American mills, by producing upon a larger scale 
with better machinery and more efficient workmen, 
can pay higher wages than the European mills and 
still produce goods at a lower labor-cost per ton or per 

ard. What is most ioteresting about Mr. Rice’s book 
is the apparently contradictory grounds upon which he 


urges protection. He urges it because it makes prices _ 


high to producers, and he urges it because it makes 
prices low to consumers ; he urges it on the ground 
that no such thing as free trade has ever been practi- 
cally established, and be urges it on the ground that in 
so far as it has been established it has been unsuccess- 
ful. He says that what is called English free trade is 
not really free trade, but “a system of tariff taxation,” 
and that the free trade which exists between the well- 
paid labor of Massachusetts and the servile labor of 
South Carolina is not free trade at all, but a part of a 
system of protection. There is one thing, however, 
which must be said for Mr. Rice, and that is that his 
inconsistencies never indicate dishonesty. His volume 
is full of interesting facts, and statistics which are gen- 
erally accurate, but it is rather the scrap-book of a 
protectionist editor than the theories of a protectionist 
philosopher. 


We have received from George Brunder, Milwaukee, 
Wis., several parts of a work on North American Birds, 
by H. Nehrling. The work is to be completed in 
twelve parts of about forty-eight pages, each part con- 
Mr. Nekrling, with 
whose work we are net familiar save as it appears in 
this book, is evidently an original observer, who has 
made a study of American birds in their own resorts, 
and who describes them not only accurately, but with 
sympathy and with the interest which grows out of 
loving observation in the subject. Articles of varying 
length describe the various American birds, give some 
account of the parts of the country in which they are 
to be found, of their habits, their notes, and other pe- 
culiarities. In each case the scientific name is given, 
accompanied by au accurate and full description of the 
bird in detail. The colored plates are made after 
water-color paintings, which are skillfully reproduced. 
The parts are sold at $1 each, : 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Among the most charming and dainty of recent volumes 
of travel and foreign observation is Mr. William Winter’s 
Gray Days and Gold (New York: Macmillan & Co.). 
The fine vein of sentiment and the beautiful style 
which are characteristic of Mr. Winter’s work are seen 
at their best in this volume, which is made up ofa 
series of brief records of journeyings through some of 
the loveliest parts of England. Mr. Winter’s mind is 
not only stored with the memories of English literature, 
but is naturally sympathetic with literary association 
and tradition. All the places he visits are rich in 
these memories, and his skill largely lies in connecting 
these associations with the varied and beautiful scenery 
which he describes. In this volume special prominence 
is given, as might be expected, to Shakespeare and the 
Shakespearean country, and it may be said that no 
American writer since the dayof Irving has written 
more charmingly of Stratford and Warwickshire gener- 


ally.. 


An interesting and valuable little book has recently 
come from the press of Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. Under the title Our Own Birds, and How to 
Know Them, Mr. John B. Grant, while disclaiming any 
attempt at scientific completeness, has prepared a 
guide for young students in natural history. His plan 
is a very simple one. It is to study one bird at a time 
and to begin with the commonest ; to observe the 
characteristics and habits of that bird, and, when you 
have learned these, to go to the next most accessible 
bird in the neighborhood. To further this sort of 


_ study the volume contains a series of excellent pictures 


of the different birds, sixty-four in number, reproduced 
from photographs of specimens, and representing the 
birds in characteristic attitudes. ‘The book is an excel- 
lent one to put into the hands of children or to take 
with one on one’s summer vacation. ($1.50.) 


_ A very learned work is The Evolution of Marriage 
and of the Family, by Ch. Letourneau (Contemporary 
Seience Series). The author examines carefully the 
vast mass of material which anthropology has accumu- 
lated of late years, but we cannot help thinking that 
he has arranged his data in a one-sided wav. At any 
rate, his conclusion is that the marriage of the future 
will be only a temporary union dissolved by simple 
mutual consent, and that the State will, as in Plato’s 
Republic, assume the place of parent or guardian of the 
young. If this state of society could not be brought about 
by doctrinaires in times and lands where religion might 
not have forbidden it, much less likely is it now to come 
to pass in the face of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Apart from this doctrine the volume is a most valuable 
collection of data and statistics of marriage and divorce. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 


A new mise en scene for fiction is found in the novels 
of Joseph Ignatius Kraszewski. That singular char- 
acter the isolated Polish Jew, of whom we have so 
wonderful a picture in the autobiography of Solomon 
Maimon, is, with the Polish peasant, the material Kras- 
zewski has well studied. Jermola, translated by Mrs. 
M. Carey, is a tender, a beautiful story of distinctly 
high spiritual tone, with a setting vividly realistic. 
The locality is a remote hamlet of Volhynian Poland, 


_whither modern civilization has scarcely yet penetrated. 


Life is patriarchal in its simplicity, and the conditions 
for analysis of character unusual. Asa story it is, in 
our opinion, superior to “ The Jew,” which recently 
appeared. Altogether “ [ermola ” is a striking piece of 
literary skill. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


David Cox [1783-1859] and Peter De Wint [1784- 
1849],the two landscape painters of England, and 
bonded together in friendship, suitably form the topic 
of the recent number of the “ Great Artists Series.” 
The author is Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, and he has 
executed his task in a spirited, interesting, and com- 
plete manner. Of the illustrations to the book the 
small cuts are fair, but the full page reproductions are 
from worn plates and possibly blurred in the taking, 
therefore not satisfactory. (New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) 


Longmans, Green & Co., of this city, have sent us a 
volume entitled Chamber Comedies, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
They comprise some twenty-two short plays intended 
fur parlor amateur theatricals. One is in French. 
Some are very funny and all in a way clever, though 
not equal to “The Elevator,” “The Register,” and 
their congeners. We are able, however, confidently to 
recommend this volume for home use, as we fiad in it 
nothing offensive to the most exacting taste. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Montrose” is the subject of the new volume in 
the English Men of Action Series. The author is Mow- 
bray Morris, who has already contributed to the same 
series. 

—M. Paul Blouet (Max O’Rell) will leave England 
in October next for a third lecture tour of six months 
in the United States, to be immediately followed by a 
twelve months’ tour in the Australasian colonies. 

—New editions of those standard guide-books, 
Sweetser’s White Mountains” and Sweetser’s “ Mari- 
time Provinces,” have just been issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Maps are furnished, including, in the 
first-named book, that of the Appalachian Club, “ Pan- 
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oramic” aids to understanding the views in the White 
Mountains are also given, and great ingenuity has been 
used to present varied information in a compact form. 
The model followed is, for the most part, Baedeker. 

—“ Philomythus,” an antidote against creduligy, Dr. 
Abbott’s new book, is devoted to a discussion of Cardi- 
nal Newman’s essay on ecclesiastical miracles. It will 
appear in a second edition with a new preface, from 
the press of Macmillan & Co., New York. 

—Mr. Tuer, the London publisher, at a recent sale 
paid $170 for a copy of Charles Lamb’s “ Poetry for 
Children,” and he intends to issue a facsimile reprint 
of it, with an introduction, etc. The last copy before 
this was sold to an American collector. The British 
Museum does not possess one. 

—George Routledge & Sons, of this city, are about 
to begin the publication of Sir John Lubbock’s “ Best 
Hundred Books,” issuing them in a uniform edition, 
the size to be crown octavo, the binding scarlet cloth, 
and the price from 50 cents to about 90 cents. The - 
first volume will be Herodotus. 

—The American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching will soon issue the first number of 
“University Extension,” a journal devoted to the inter- 
ests of the movement for popular education known as 
University Extension, which has taken such a strong root 
in this country at many centers. 

—George Macdonald’s new novel, “There and 
Back,” has just appeared in Boston. His first romance 
was issued some thirty-three years ago, and almost 
every year since then has seen a novel or poems from 
his pen. He still spends his winters in Italy, coming 
to England with the early summer and flying south 
again before the advent of the November fogs. 

—T. W. Higginson, Julia Ward Howe, John G. 
Whittier, James Russell Loweli, George Kennan, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Phillips !:rooks—these are some 
of the names attached toa circular stating the inten- 
tion of the signers to organize a society similar to that 
in Eagland having for its organ the journal “Free 
Russia.” Its object will be “to obtain and spread 
authentic information about the condition of Russia, to _ 
organize lectures, meetings, debating societies, and to 
use all other legal and honorable means of influencing 
public opinion in America.” 

—Mrs. Todd, who assisted Colonel Higginson in 
editing the poems of Emily Dickinson, recently gave 
some interesting reminiscences of the recluse poet. 
“Toward middie age,” she says, ‘* Miss Dickinson 
ceased to leave the house ; even her loved garden was 
deserted for a conservatory. By letters and gifts she 
kept up her connection with friends, and to children, to 
whom she was always a good fairy, she would lower 
sweet surprises and gifts from the wirdow. Only a 
few of the manuscript poems left by the strange and 
gifted woman have been published.” » 

—Rumor, says au exchange, declares that a Meredith 
Society is among the things to be. George Meredith 
is a magnificent specimen to furnish food for essay- 
writing and discussion. Browning doesn’t offer half 
the opportunity for the study of the esoteric and the 
obscure. The “Speaker” suggests the following . 
rules for adoption in case the society be formed : 
** That the members admire George Meredith in silence; 
that members shall write as much as they like about 
George Meredith, and burn the writings without show- 
ing tbem to any one ; that no publicity shall be given 
in any shape to the existence of the society; that the 
society shall endeavor not to exist as soon as it can.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Wingfield, Hon. Lewis, The Maid of Honor. 50 cts. 


: H. F. BROWNSON, DETROIT. 
Tarducci, Francesco. The Life of Christopher Columbus. 
Translated by Henry F. Brownson. Vols. Ll. and LI. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
Collins, E. Lenty. Hadasseh ; or, ** From Captivity to the 
ersian Throne.”’ $1.50. 


J. DEWING PUB. CO., NEW YORK. 
Lambourne, Alfred. Scenic Utah. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 
Wilkinson, William Cleaver. The Epicof Saul. $2.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Haggard, H. Rider. Eric trighteyes. 25 ets. 

HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, 
Huntington, Arria 8S. Under a Colonial Roof-Tree. $1.50. 
Moore, Susan Teackle. Ryle’s Open Gate. $1.25, 
Hawthorne, Sophia. Notes in Englaud and Italy. $1.50. 
McLaughlin, Andrew C. Lewis Cass. $1.25. 

Sweetser’s White Mountains; and Sweetser’s Maritime 
Provinces. 
Murfree, Fanny N.D. Felicia. $1.25. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK. 
Southworth, Gordon A., and F. B. Goddard. First Lessons 
in Language. 36 cts. 
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sae ee the Right Rev. J. The Teaching of Christ. 
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Wallace, Alfred Russel. Natural Selection and Tropical 
Nature. $1.75. ; 
Davies, Rev. J. Llewellyn. Order and Growth. $1. 
Chronologically Arranged. By Four Friends. 


PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA, 

Elizabeth. Translated from the German of Marie Na- 
thusius. By Mrs. M. A. Shryock. $1.50. 
FLEMING H. REVELL & CO., NEW YORK. 

Drummond, Henry. How to Learn How. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 
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OUTINGS FOR LIMITED LIVES. 


“a - -OR an Outing Number to 

be complete it must swing 
around the circle and con- 
sider not only the vaca- 
tions for “the well-to-do,” 
but the vacations made pos- 
sible by the well-to-do for 
the * other half.” To re- 
call fully the work done by 
the philanthropic citizens 
of New York for the poor, 
especially for the children 
of our tenement house dis- 
tricts, would require the entire space of The Chris 
tian Union. Nearly every church has its seaside 
home, property either owned by the church or 
rented by the church, where the poor children con- 
nected with the missions are sent, directly under the 
care and through the liberality of the church 
members. The Atlantic shores are dotted 
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noise and confusion of the decks; that physicians 
and nurses give their time entirely to the little suf- 
ferers, who are as dear to the hearts of their poor, 
ignorant mothers as is the well-tended darling in 
your own home. Perhaps one of the most grate- 
ful sights to the citizen of New York on a summer 
evening is the return of this floating hospital in the 
summer twilight, bringing back the rested and in- 
vigorated baby and mother. 

he Convalescent Home at Summit, New Jersey, 
is one of the youngest of these brotherly gifts, the 
report from which we quote being but the second 
annual report. The Convalescent Home supplies 
a want that has long been felt in New York. What 
to do with those who have recovered enough to 
leave the hospital, but who are not well enough or 
strong enough to go to work, is a problem which 
has moved the heart and brain of those connected 
with our hospital work. Teachers in mission schools 
have agonized over what to do with a child who was 
pining away for lack of air and nourishment, and 
these hailed the birth of the Convalescent Home at 
Summit with joy. The record that it has made in 
its life of scarcely more than two years shows how 
great is the reason for its being. From June to 
November 1 of 1890 the home sheltered four hun- 
dred persons, from the baby of fifteen days to the 
grandmother of ninety years. It would be impos. 
sible to tell the heart-stories revealed to those in 
charge. A child of seven, a cripple for life through 
lack of care during an attack of rheumatism, a sad 
little face that rarely responded to the life about it, 
came tothe home. When she left the home in 
October she was able to walk a few steps, her eye- 
lids had forgotten to droop, smiles had found their 
way to the baby face. Of the older women who 
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date all events from “before I went to the sea- 
side,” or “‘since I went to the seaside.” Their. 
delight in the sound of the wind and the waves 
causes one to feel that there are many embryo 
poets and artists among them, who, like Michael 
Angelo’s angel, need but the chisel of expression to 
give them birth. Was there ever a prettier 
thought than that of the small girl who, on walking 
through the grass and disturbing the little white 
butterflies, exclaimed: ‘Oh, see the little angels!” 
The teacher who overheard the remark was wise 
enough to keep still. ‘The Children’s Aid Society 
also maintains a sick children’s mission, which has 
been of untold benefit to the little children in the 
tenement-houses of this great city. 

The work done by the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York is duplicated by the Children’s Aid 
Society of Brooklyn, which has a home at Coney 
Island, where sick children and their mothers, as well 
as the well children from the schools of the Society, 
are entertained for the day or week, circumstances 
permitting, under the careful guidance of the 
matron. A wonderful work is accomplished here, 
the attempt being made, whether the mother’s 
stay is for the longer or shorter period, to give her — 
some training in the management and care of her 


children. What is accomplished may be faintly 


outlined by the following incident: It was found 
that not one of ten mothers knew how to give her 
child a bath. One woman, the mother of nine 
children, absolutely refused to put her child into 
the baby’s tin bath-tub placed at her disposal, 
believing firmly that it would catch its death of 
cold. She had had nine children, and held in her 
arms the last one of that nine, all having died from 
summer complaint before completing their second 


with these homes. Many seaside homes are 
supported by private citizens for a special 
class of the community, and their privacy 
must protect these homes from the intrusion 
even of the pen anxious to tell the story of 
the good done by the human race. It is one 
of the cheering signs of the times that such 
homes are maintained, and so carefully pro- 
tected that in more than one village it is 
not known who is the man or woman whose 
money makes these retreats possible. 

We have succeeded in giving a few pict- 
ures, hoping to present more fully to the eye 
and mind of our readers a little of the sum- 
mer life made possible through benevolence. 
It is rather difficult to know which one 
of these brotherly offerings to present first. 
One of the oldest is that of the St. John’s 
Guild. The picture “In Line for Examina- 
tion ’’ gives of course only one of the many 


delightful pictures that this brotherly offer- 
ing presents. We will quote from the twenty- 
fourth annual report: ‘Our Floating Hospital car- 
ried last season 26,135 sick children and mothers 
from the crowded tenements to the invigorating 
breezes of our bay and harbor; 1,343 received hos- 
pital care and treatment at our seaside hospital at 
New Dorp, Staten Island.”” The floating hospital 
makes four trips a week ; it ought to make six, but to 
do this more money is needed. It is not possible in 
the space at our disposal to put the work of the St. 
John’s Guild comprehensively before our readers. 
We need only say that trained nurses are employed 
by the Guild; that there are sea baths furnished 
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on board of the boat; that a retired room is pro- 
viled for the children too ill to be exposed to the 
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come under the shelter of this 
home we can tell but the same 
story of a life-history of work 


and privation, of poverty 
and sorrow—the weeks in the 
home at Summit probably the 
first break through the clouds. During the last 
year the home has been enlarged, and the managers 
are looking forward to sheltering a greater number 
of patients during the coming year. 

The summer charities of the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York have received world-wide at- 
tention. The wisdom with which its affairs have 
been conducted, the amount of good accomplished 
in comparison with the small sum at command 
of the managers, have been remarkable to those 
who have known the work of this Society. The 
summer home at Bath Beach we present to our 
readers. The picture is a good one, and yet it 
does not give a clear idea of the many advantages 
of the home, the broad sweep of lawn at the other 
side of the house, the dormitory hidden by the 
trees; but the most interesting part of all, the 
happy children tumbling and rolling about the 
grass, black and white cannot give. These children 
are nearly all from the schools of the Children’s 
Aid Society, and are accompanied by their teach- 
ers. They come here for a week or ten days’ 
vacation; and it seems like a touch of magic when 
one looks into the faces of the little, careworn old 
men and women when they arrive, and see the 
happy, rollicking, gay children who return to the 
city. The picture, “Going to the Bath,” is irre- 
sistible, and only exceeded by the one presented 
when the bathers are in the water. To the children 
who have once enjoyed the hospitality of the home 
it is the Mecca of thought for the year, and they 
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summer. It required the absolute control of the 
matron to put this baby into a warm bath. When 
the mother saw the little creature stretch herself 
out gratefully in the warm water, and look up 
smilingly into her face, she burst into tears, and 
exclaimed, ‘* Why didn’t I do it to the others!” 
From that moment she was the most docile of 
mothers, hanging over that feeble little life with 
all a mother’s love and agony, with the helplessness 
of her ignorance, and asking only for guidance. 
Her stay was extended. and when she carried back 
her baby, she said, “‘ Won’t John be the happiest 
man in New York! we never had one to look like 
this one!” as she kissed its smiling, chubby face. 
Within a comparatively few years it has dawned 
upon the minds of those to whom wealth has been 
intrusted that there was a class in the community 
the limitations of whose lives they had never realized, 
and that was the wage-earning women of the city— 
the girls who went out daily in all sorts of weather 
to earn their own support. It is not necessary 
that we should present the work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of New York; 
it is well known ; but one feature of it is not so well 
understood, and that is the summer work. ‘The 
picture of the seaside summer home of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association we. present. This 
home is located at Asbury Park, New Jersey, and 
of course possesses all the advantages of that most 
desirable location. The house stands convenient 
to the seashore, and faces it. The building is not 
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attractive architecturally, but architectural beauty 
has been sacrificed entirely to convenience, and the 
desire to secure the greatest amount of piazza room 
for the guests. The rooms are cheerful and bright, 
and, more than all, homelike ; the home will accom- 
modate sixty at one time, and, in order to accom- 
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the Charity Organization Society, the Diet Mission, 
the Flower Mission, or the president of the club 
with which she is connected. Each girl is required 
to pay the sum of $1 50 per week, except in cases 
where the person recommending the girl assures 
the Society that she is not able to do so. 


A few of 
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modate the number who make application, each 
guest is limited toa stay of two weeks. The matron 
of this house is one eminently qualified for her 
position, and her judicious management and care 
have added greatly to the comfort and well-being 
of the guests. Board at this home is either six 
dollars for one week or ten dollars for two weeks, 
which includes an excursion ticket by boat or rail. 
Of course these prices mean that only the’ better 
paid of wage-earners can avail themselves of the 
privileges of this house. : 

One of the youngest of the beneficiary summer 
efforts is that of the Working Girls’ Vacation Sco- 
ciety. This Society has done its work in the quiet- 
est and most unpretentious manner. The Society 
was organized seven years ago, and began in a very 
small way. No attempt has been made to secare a 
home, but an authorized, competent agent of the 
Society has been sent out and has secured at farm- 
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houses, within reasonable distance of the city, suit- 
able boarding-places for the girls who avail them- 
selves of the opportunities offered by the Society. 
There are two peculiarities about this Society ; one is 
that it is absolutely non-sectarian ; the second is that 
it sends out only girls who are broken down in 
health, and even with this limitation the Society has 
never yet had funds enough to meet all the oppor- 
tunities for good that were offered it. It seems 
a pity that this should be so. The reason the So- 
ciety has been compelled to limit its efforts can be 
readily understood. If it should send out girls in 
good health, the money at the command of the So- 
ciety would be used up in a very few weeks. Last 
year the Society sent out six hundred girls. Dr. 
Eleanor Kirkman, Dr. Gertrude B. Kelly, and Dr. 
Annie S. Daniels have each set apart certain after- 
noons in the week to examine the applicants for the 
benefits of this Society. In addition to this a girl 
must be vouched for by some responsible person, 


either her employer, physician, clergyman, or by 


the girls are able to pay the full price, $3.50 per 
week, and sometimes the bond of kinship is so 
strong between the girl who needs the Society and 
the friend who recommends her, tbat the friend 
sends her as her guest. It is also found that there 
are girls who could visit friends if they could only 
have their traveling expenses paid, and thus the 
Society often secures vacations for girls by paying 
a part or the whole of the cost of the journey. 
Some girls cannot leave home for longer than a 
day at a time, and the Society furnishes tickets to 
one of the near-by resorts for such girls. The So- 
ciety has recently adopted the plan of securing 
members by the payment of annual dues of one 
dollar. The first object was to secure an income, 
but secondly to secure the interest of the person 
paying the fee. The life membership fee is twenty- 
five dollars. The general office, which is in charge 
of Miss Annie E. Buchanan, is located at 232 West 
Thirty-eighth Street. 

The past liberality of our subscribers to the 
summer funds of the Working Girls’ Clubs makes 
it unnecessary that we should give any history of 
the work of these clubs. We regret that the lack 
of space prevents our putting before our readers all 
the houses connected with these clubs. We do give a 
very important one connected with one house ; to the 
uninitiated this is a barn; to the initiated it is the 
“Casino.” How its old walls have echoed to merry 
laughter! What beautiful cheese-draped statues 
have decorated its cobwebbed interior! How often 
have the swallows been startled from its eaves 
by the kinder symphony! How its old timbers 
have creaked to the tread of merry feet whirling 
over it, the band being the shapely throats of the 
dancers! What a refuge on rainy days! The 
whole history of the summer’s happiness is locked 
up each fall behind its clumsy doors. As if in 
gratitude for the change the young life has brought 
to its prosaic interior, it keeps the fragrance of its 
many years’ storage of new-mown hay. The 
Downing Vacation Home, formerly known as the 
Brooklyn Holiday House, is the house of the Brook- 
lyn clubs familiar to our readers, as we have 
printed a picture of it twice. The Holiday House 
movement is of course the outcome of the Working 
Girls’ Vacation Society, which soon found itself 
unable to care for the hundreds of applicants ham- 
mering at its portals for the benefits it could confer. 
At all the houses connected with the club move- 
ment the members pay three dollars a week board 
and go for two weeks; railroad expenses are extra,. 
and vary. 

In order that the expenses of the houses may be 
met by the price paid for board, the guests do part 
of the housework. This has not been found 
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arduous, nor are there complaints in regard to it ; 
the desire being so strong to keep the expenses 
within the limit of the income. Of course repairs 
and care for the property, taxes, etc., must be met 
in some other way. The first purpose is to secure 
a vacation that will in no wise interfere with the 
individual life of the guest. She 
pays her board, and has to submit 
to a few rules necessary in the gov- 
ernment of so large a family. 

The Christian Union has for 
three years through its readers re- 
ceived a sum of n-oney which has 
been placed at the disposal of the 
Association of Working Girls’ Clubs 
in each city. Last year the New 
York Association was in such a po- 
sition that it did not need the 
money given by The Christian 
Union subscribers. This year the 
money will be given to the Work- 
ing Girls’ Vacation Society of New 
York instead of to the Associations. 
Naturally, the subscribers of The 
Christian Union who create this 
ens fund ask why. Because the Vaca- 
tion Society needs it most. 


pido ae The money given to The Christian 


Union is to be expended for the girl 
who is making a brave fight to pay 
her own bills and help her family. 
Shall the girl who is paying half 
the rent of the family during the 
entire winter, because father or bro- 
thers or sisters have been out of 
work, be debarred from her sum- 
mer vacation? Had she kept her. 
money for herself she could have 
paid for her vacation. Shall the 
girl who took her money to buy 
overcoat and shoes for her brother, 
that™he} might} go to work, be deprived of her 

summer vacation because she is not able to ac- 

cumulate again a sum sufficient to meet the loss 

of wages and the cost of her board? Shall the 

girl who saved a hundred and fifty dollars to pay 

the doctor’s bill for an operation performed on 

her mother be deprived of her summer vacation 

because of this beautiful expression of her love ? 

Shall the girl who helps a brother out of work pay 

board for his little baby, whose mother has died, 

be deprived of her summer vacation because she 

has been too generoas to pay for it, and her health 

has been affected by the extra burdens assumed 

voluntarily and borne cheerfully? These are not 

imaginary cases. They exist to-day, these girls. 


We want to make our readers comprehend 
fully that it is for such particular cases that the 
money that comes into our hands is used. Five 
dollars has been received. We hope that our 
next week’s issue will find this increased at least 
W. Betts. 


to fifty. 


GOING TO THE BATH, 
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[uguiring friends. 


[Any subscriber sending an tnguiry on any sub- 
tect to The Christian U: og accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the colum».s of the paper or by personal letter. 
The wae will be given as promptly as practi- 


1. *‘ All truth comes from God, and all 
truth is the property of his Church.” 2. 
When we believe in the immanence of God 
all life is sacred to us, but 1 am sorely puzzled 
by what seems a limiting of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence in the Scripture records. e read that 
the Spirit is to guide us into all truth, but in 
the Apostolic times faith in the _ historic 
Christ was the condition of the Spirit’s coming. 
Truth beyond measure valuable has come to 
us through those not acknowledging Christ. 
We see aspiration toward goodness and the 
works of righteousness in those who ** do not 
know if there be any Holy Ghost,’’ and who 
are unable to accept the Gospel records. St. 
John says, ** He that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even as he is_ righteous,’’ and 
** Every one that loveth is born of God.” I 
used to consider these texts as tests as to 
one’s true Christian faith. Now 1 would like 
to make them world-wide in their applica- 
tion, regardless of creed. Am I right? 3. 
St. John says, ** Ye have an anointing from 
the Holy One, and ye kuow all things, and 
need not that any one teach you.’’ Christ 
says, “Settle itin your minds not to medi- 
tate beforehand what ye shall speak. for it 
shall be given you in that same hour.’’ St. 
James says, “lf any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, and it shall be given him.” 
These sayings seem to implya direct guid- 
ance of the Spirit, quite contrary to our 
present practice and experience. Surely we 
do need that others teach us—those outside 
the Church being so very helpful to us—and 
we do need to meditate beforehand, and it we 
lack wisdom we study to obtain it. 4. Was 
not Cornelius turning from sin and depending 
upon God tor aid, when we read that Peter 
was sent to speak words to him ** whereby he 
should be saved’’? Had he not already the 
spirit of Christ’s religion, and ‘*it is the 
spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing ”’ ? 


1. Yes ; though the Church has not yet 
come fully into its inheritance. 2. Com- 
pare John vii., 39 (‘* the Spirit was not yet 
given”) with the fact that the ancient 
prophets spoke by the Spirit (2 Pet. 1, 
21). This seems to show that it was rather 
the highest power of spiritual influence 
that was conditioned on faith in Christ. 
This is borne out by history. 3. Read 
the context in Jobni., 2, 26, ete. The 
reference is only to points ia which false 
teachers were concerned, not to all things 
whatever. So Christ, in your quotation, 
refers only to varying emergencies, which 
a Christian spirit could deal with as occa- 
sion required. James does not mean an 
asking which neglects study and search. 
* To study well is topray well.” 4. Cer- 
tainly ; Peter’s words do not mean that 
Cornelius would not otherwise have been 
saved, but that, through the Gospel, he 
would be more quickly and more com- 
pletely saved. Salvation, asa state of 
spiritual wholeness or health, is a thing 
of degrees. 


At our dinner-table last Lord’s Day, some 
one asked, ** How is it that God commended 
Jehu for deceiving the worshipers of Baal, 
as told in 2 Kings x.?”’ ‘The old answer was 

iven that ** the standard of morality was 
different then from what it isnow.’’ To this,it 
was objected ** that God’s standard was not 
different.’’ To-day I read, among the “ In- 
quiring Friends’? queries in your issue of 
April 30, a question on the same subject, but 
you have changed a letter and put **com- 
manded ”’ where I should put ** commended.” 


The slip in spelling was in the question, 
not in the answer. Shs was commended 
by a prophet of his time. But, after per- 
haps fifty years, we find another prophet 
denouncing a divine judgment upon the 
same deeds which the earlier prophet 
approved. See Hoseai., 4. This shows 
that the morality of an action is not set- 
tled by the assertion of a contemporary 
prophet, but by the moral principles 
which are ever the same. The prophets 
spoke according to the light that was in 
them, but all their utterances require 
testing before the judgment seat of 
Christ.. 


1. We havein our community a Christian 
lady, one who has been a power for good, and 
who would willingly join the Congregational 
Society, but she is a member of the Society 
of Friends, and cannot conscientiously accept 
the rite of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Should she be debarred from church mem- 
bership on account of these conscientious 


scruples ?,..Or would you throw open the 
doors and accept her as a follower of Christ. 
which I believe to be above all sacraments ? 
2. What is the best elementary work ,on ge- 


ol ? where can it be obtained, and price ? 
M. 


1. In the circumstances'referred to there 
is (we suppose) no Christian organiza- 
tion with which this lady can unite except 
by accommodation to her scruples about 
the sacraments. lf her views as to these 
are conscientiously and firmly held, they 
ought not to debar her from church fel- 
lowship. The Church is not for the sac- 
raments, but--the sacraments for the 
Chureh. If she appears to be a follower 
of Christ, and asks to be received as such, 
she should be (Rom. xiv., 6). 2. ‘A Com- 
pend of Geology,” by Professor Le Conte. 
(American Book Co., New York. $1.20.) 


1. Please inform me if the Revised Version 
is printed in form corresponding to the 
Authorized Version Reference Bible, or, bet- 
ter still, to the Oxford edition, and if so, 
where it can be obtained. 2. How long will 
it probably be before the American Revised 
edition will be published ? G. F. C. 

1. No. Probably the best thing for 
you is the * Variorum Reference Bible,” 
containing the readings of the Revised 
Version, with other helps (New York : 
Young & Co., Cooper Union; $6 and 
upwards). 2. Not till fifteen years 
from the date of the English publication 
(1881) have elapsed. 


Will you tell me what books will be help- 
ful in studying the Book of Job? I want 
especially books that dwell on the thought 
and meaning of the book, as I am studying 
it with the view to discovering its theological 
teaching. N. E. L. 

The work of the Rev. Samuel Cox is, we 
believe, as recent and as valuable as any. 


Can you tell me of any address, book, or 
pamphlet in regard to philanthropy or charity 
as relating to the United States, or where lL 
can get information in regard to these sub- 
jects ? 

We would advise you to become a sub- 
scriber to ‘*Lend a Hand,” a monthly 
published in Boston. $2. 


For ** Care killed a cat,” see Shakespeare’s 
** Much Ado,’’ V., 1. 133. 

Yes, but the connection shows plainly 
that Clandius is simply quoting a com- 
mon proverbial saying. 


The inquiry of * H.,’’ in No. 17, p. 548, as 
to dusty cemented floor of cellar suggests 
that originally the floor was laid with cement 
injured by long keeping or dampness before 
use. This would destroy its ‘*set,’’ or per- 
mané nt incasing and holding the sand with 
which it was mixed. To remedy the trouble 
now, a new coat must be laid on top of the 
old. First scrape and scratch the present 
floor to remove all loose surface and crumbly 
parts. Then provide new. caustic Portland 
cement, which, on trial of a handful with 
twice its bulk of clean, sharp sand, and well 
wet and mixed, is hard like stone in six to 
ten hours. Provide sand of coarse grain, per- 
fectly free from loamy or earthy admixture ; 
mix one pail of cement with from two tothree 

ails of sharp sand perfectly mingled dry. 

‘ow, having sprinkled the cement floor with 
water, stir the prepared cement and sand 
with sufficient water to make the consistency 
of thick gravy. Have this applied and 
stroked down with a plasterer’s trowel a half- 
inch thick. Prepare small portions at a time 
and apply at once. It cannot remain wet 
safely like lime mortar before use. If a 
closer finish is desired, let the first application 
dry without being walked over, then mix a 
little clear cement as thick as whitewash, 
and with brush paint a liberal coating over 
the wholesurface. This wi!l make a smooth, 
stonelike, and durable surface. This may 
also be troweled as applied, and be left 
smooth as a ceiling. J. F. G. 


Can any one tell me where I can find the 
following lines? I heard them years ago, 
and am not even certain that they are quoted 
correctly : 

‘**] love my God, but with a love not mine, 
For I have none to give. 
I love my God, but with a love divine, 
For by thy love I live. 
I am as nothing, and rejoice to be 
Lost and—and swallowed up in Ee 


The lines which ** C. H. W.”’ wishes iden- 
tified (in The Christian Union of May 14) 
seem a misquotation from two different 
hymns. The first half of the first line fits in 
the hymn, 


** My God, my Father, while I stray, 
Far from my home, on Life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be done !”’ 


while the remainder of the couplet as given 
by “* C. H. W.,”’’ belongs to the hymn, 


** Ashamed of Jesus, that dear Friend 
On whom my hopes of heaven depend ? 
No, when I blush, be this my shame— 
That 1 no more revere His name.”’ 
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*“Ooe of the most charmingly natural of the 


writers on cpen-air subjects.’’—Zhe American, Phiia- 
delphia. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Bird Ways. $1.25. 
In Nesting Time. $1.25. 
** Mr. Torrey and Oiive Thorne Miller have fairly 


made, each in a differ- nt way, a titie toa handsome | 


estate in the domain once ruled by acres of Walden 
Poad.”’—Zhe /naependent, New York. 


SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER. 
Rural Hours. $1.25. 
** A charming description of the scenes of country 


life iv and abuut the author’s residence at Covupeis- 
town.’’—he Christian Union, New York. sg 


HERBERT M. SYLVESTER. 
Homestead Highways. $1.50. 
Prose Pastorals. $1.50. 

** Mr. Sylvester is a keen observer, and knows how 
to delineate without makiug his deecriptious teui- 
vus.’’—Saturday Review, London. 

CHARLES G. WHITING. 

The Saunterer. $1.25. 
“Delightful papers on birds, flowers, fields, and 


seasons; ou religious and social themes,’’— 
the Christian Register. 


MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
Tenting at Stony Beach. $1.00. 


**A charming story of a summer on the South 
Shore.’’ 


MR. AND MRS. BARROWS. 
The Shaybacks in Camp. With 
Map of Lake Memphremagog. $1.00. 


*** Ths Shaybaeks in Camp’ chronicles the happi- 
ness cf ten summers under canvas, avd is the very 
apotheosis of camping out.’’— Zhe Critic. 


SWEETSER’S GUIDEBOOKS. 
Carefully revised to date. 
New England. $1.50. 
The White Mountains. $1.50. 
The Maritime Provinces. $1.50. 
** Most valuable works, not only for the tourist, 
but for the mere traveler, for him who goes to a 


piace chiefly forthe eake of getting there.’’-—New 
York Evangelist. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
MAKE THE MOST OF IT. 


In every village there lives a lady of native force 
and abiity; what often is lacking is opportunity, 
and this ia beicg supplied in the b'gh-ciaes_ publica- 

Orrespoudence invit+ m those who waat /0 
make the most of their time. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


NOW READY: 
F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


KHALED ; 
A Story of Arabia. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘Sant’ Ilario,’’ ** Greifenstein,’’ 
&c., &c. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


By the Same Author. 


A Cigarette-Maker’s Romanee. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
** The interest is unflaggirg throughout. Never 


has Mr Crawford done more brilli 
than here.”"—J. F. Tribune rilliant realistic work 


**Charming in its simplicity. strong in the por- 

trayal of human feelirgs. jt is a deli po 

romance, indeed.” —Boston Times. 

it aly ful one nds here a tale 
& main elements 

pathetic.’’— Boston Post. 8 exquisitely simple aud 


F. Marion Crawford’s Novels. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 


Mr. Isaacs, - - #1 50 
Dr. Claudius, - ~ 1 50 
Zoroaster, - - 1 50. 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish, - 1 50 
Saracinesca, ~ - 1 50 
Marzio’s Crucifix, - - 1 50 
With the Immortals, - 2 00 
Greifenstein, 1 50 
Sant’ llario, - - 1 50 
A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance, 1 25 


A New Book by Wiiliam Winter. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
By WILLIAM WINTER, 


Author of ‘* Shakespeare’s England,” ‘* Wan- 
derers,’’ &c., &e. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

‘* A little volume wherein the delight of 
travel in England and Scotland is described 
in a most witching and winsome manner. No 
one at all familiar with the progress of Amer- 
ican letters during the last quarter of a 
century needs to be told that Mr.: Winter is a 
very charming writer, second to none in the 
pensive sweetness and grace of his verse, and 
in the unstudied elegance and fluency of his 
prose.’’— The Mail and Express. | 


NEW NOVELS. 


A New Novel by the Auther of 
Weaker Vessel,’’ &c. 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 
12mo, $1.25. 

‘‘ An admirable story, written in an un- 

usually concentrated style, and telling a 

very stirring tale ; the hero’s adventures are 


striking,and completely absorb the reader.” 
—Boston Herald. 


A New Novel by Rolf Bo'drewoed. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 


Author of ** The Squatter’s Dream,’’ ‘* Rob- 

bery Under Arms,” *‘ The Miner’s Right.”’ 
12mo, $1.25. | 

‘**It is a stirring tale of Australian life. 

The characters are drawn with great skill. 

There is no straining after effect, and the 

story is told with simplicity and in an ad- 
mirable literary style.’’— Boston Traveller. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, - - New Vork. 


“BLACK BEAUTY,” 


Probably no book has ever 
vecetved such universal and 
unanimous prarse from both 
the secular and religious press. 
260 pages. oe 

Rightly called the * Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 


the Horse.”’>— Philadelphia Star. 


** This book has the fascination of a story, the 
truthfulness of an essay, and the moral sincerity 
cf a sermon.”’—New York Independent. 


** No more useful or entertaining book can be 
put into the hands of boys and girls.’?—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


Mailed upon receipt of eight cents in postage stamps. 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, 


349 West 26th Street, New York. 
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JUNE 4, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Mr. Hare is the ideal tourist.’’—Journal of Com- 
merce, New York. 


BOOKS QF TRAVEL. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. Uniform in 
Style. 12mo, bound in cloth. 


WALKS IN PARIS. With 50 illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 

**Indispsnsable to the traveler in Paris.’’—New 
York Tribune. 
DAYS NEAR PARIS. With 42 illus- 

trations. $2.50. 


*“*Tt can be safely said that in these two volumes 
the traveler will find more information about Paris 
in whole libraries of refereice.’’—Publishing 

orld. 


eer IN ROME. Fourteenth edition. 
3.50. 


**The book is to be impressively recommended to 
those who are goin me, as acram; to those 


g to 
- who are not going, as an exquisite tale ; and to those 


who he ve been there, as a memorizer.’’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


WALKS IN LONDON. With 100 illus- 
trations. Two volumesinone. $3.50. 


‘**It would be difficult to find in any encyclopedia 
an ampler or more fully digested collection of all the 
important facts relating to the ancient capital; yet 
the work is quite as entertaicing as an ordinary 
novel, and a tithe of the * good stories’ which it con- 
tains wouid set up a professional diner-out for life.’’ 


New York Times, ° 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and 
SICILY. With illustrations. $2.50. 

‘* Mr. Hare’s books on the cities of Italy are fast 
becoming as indispensable to the traveler in that 
part of the couatry as the guide-books of Murray or 
of Baedewer. ... His book is one which we should 
advise all future travelers in Southern Italy and 
—_ to find room for in their portmanteaus.’’— 

cademy. 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND 
SCANDINAVIA, With 33 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. 


‘These sketches are made agreeable by the same 
observation and love for history which is found ia 
* Walksio London’ and * Walks ia Rome.’ ’’— Spring- 
field Republican. 


FLORENCE. One volume. VENICE- 
One volume. With maps and illustra. 
tions. Each, $1.00. 


*** Florence’ aud * Venice,’ from the esthetic poiat 
of view, are models. The contents are divided in the 
usual way according to localities or *excursions,’ 
and include all of note that aman of taste woul 
need to know in regard to the historic and artistic 
treasures of these cities.’’— The Nation. 


WANDERINGS IN SPAIN. 


lustrations. $1.25. 


~ “*We recollect no book that so vividly recalls the 
country to those who have visited it, and we should 
recommend intending tourists to carry it with them 
as a companion of travel.’’— London Times. 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. With illustra- 
tions. $2.00. 


With il- 


**In * Studies in Russia’ we have a work of perma- 
nent value, which has not been hurriedly put forth 
to catch the possible advantage of any war agitation. 
There are few countries where travel 
less than in Russia, and books such as this are not 
yee The illustrations are admirable.’’—Book 

uyer. 


“Por sale by all bookseliers, or will be sent, postpaid, 


on receipt of the advertised price, by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Kreligious Reading for 
the Summer. 


You do not want to give all your 
summer leisure to Novels. Take a 
few of the best Devotional Books. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 


Sermons by Lyman D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: 


Thoughts for To-Day. By Amory H. 
BrapForp,D.D. Vellum cloth, $1. 


BEYOND THE BOURN: 


Reports of a Traveler Returned from 
** I'he Undiscovered Country.’’? By Amos 
K. Fiske. 16mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, 
$1. (Three Days in the Other World.) 


MIDNIGHT TALKS at theCLUB 


Reported ~~ Amos K, Fiske. 16mo, 
vellum cloth, gilt top, $1. (Topics of 
Scripture, Politics, Sociology, 
etc, 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


SERMONS. 


Discourses delivered in 1873-1875 by 
Henry WARD BEEcHER. 4 Vols., gar 
net cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


COMFORTING THOUGHTS 


For those in Bereavement, Illness, and 
Adversity. By HENry Warp BEECHER. 
Compiled by IRENE Ovincron. Cloth 
limp, 75 ets. ; cloth gilt, $1. 


PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT. 


From public devotional ministrations of 
Henry Warp Brecoer. Reported and 
compiled under direction of Rev. JoHN 
Mars, in 1867. Cloth, $1.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HOLBERT, NewYork. 


A Startling Paradox. 


-, 


Spring Fork. 


* Little Giant’’ Safety with 


This Will Cost You It Will Not Cost You 


$35 o §$.01. 


It all depends upon yourself whether you pay 
for it in hard cash to the dealer or in a little 
easy work for us. 


NOW IS YOUR CHANCE. 


A Bangor, Me. boy (age 12) earned his 
* Little Giant ”’ 


IN JUST 4 DAYS! 


A Lowell, Mass., boy in 5 1-2 days 
A Galveston, Texas, girl in 12 days. 


THE GIANT ($85.00) SAFETY. 


A Medford, Mass., boy won the above ia only 
three weeks ! 


YOU CAN DO THE SAME 


If you are bright, enterprising, and wide-awake. 


Send for particulars to 


LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston, 


Pablishers of the Lothrop Magazin es. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Just Publishe 
000°00E$ 38 


SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset from Cover to Cover. 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for every Family and School. 
Revision has been in progress for over 10 years. 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


Caution!—Cheap books called “ Webster’s Big 
Dictionary,” .“ Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” etc.,are being advertised. The body of these 
from A to Zis printed from plates made by pho- 
tographing the antiquated 1847 edition. The au- 
thentic “ Unabridged” (still copyrighted) and 
the new “ International” both 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 


MUSICAL CURRICULUM, 
By GEO. F. ROOT. bothin Americag 
and Foreign Fingering. Price of either Fingering 
$2.75 by mail, postpaid. ; 
ROOT’S NEW COURSE, ‘he, 
By F. W. ROOT. most advanced an 
most practical book for Private or Class Vocal in- 
struction. Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 
postpaid. 


d 

REED ORGAN STUDIES. 4, complete thor- 
By W.F. SUDDS. hensive set of stud- 
ies by this eminent writer. In eight Books. Price, 
cts. each, postpaid. thi 

A monthly magazine 
MUSICAL VISITOR. choire and Organists. 
Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
Reading Matter. Single copies l5cts., $1.50 per year. 
Special terms to clubs of five or 


ARENA OF SONG. pane latest and best book 


or Singing Schools and 

By G. F. Root & ©.0.Case Conventions. Full of good 

things. Price, 60cts. postpaid. 

HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. cr 
: s set of instructions 

for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 

——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


74 W. 4th 18 E. 16th 
CINCINNATL, O. NEW YORE 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


bear the imprint of 


IN 


Answering the question of 
Home vs. Church Weddings. . 


Flowers for the Bridal Hour ‘ 


The Etiquette 
of Bridals 


| The Belongings 
of a Bride 


When On the 
Bridal Trip 


Home After the 


See JuNE Number of 


The Ladies 


Flome 
Fournal 


Ten Cents a Copy, or 


AY AAAAMAAA 


4 
MY, 


‘ af 


mde Mailed to any address from now 
to January, 1892, balance of this 


year, on receipt of only 50 cents. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vir 


Nix 


RED LETTER LIFE the 


In five volumes octavo, illustrated, is a library of American History 
by distinguished writers; covering 400 years of narrative, biography, 
soldier reminiscence, and the growth of civil liberty. Canvassers 


delighted, and turning in orders on easy payments 


For agency or for 


personal use, address FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


An Adirondack Cabin. 


fr 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 

A brilliant story of camp life, frolic, and 
adventure in the heart of the Great Wilder- 
ness. An inimitable outing story. 


** Full of the free out-o’-door life of 
e and mountain.’’— Boston Journal 


Perfu'ned wi 
hiladel 


fir.”"—P 


it gives concerning that famous 


information gi 
region is invaluable.’’—New Bedford Journal 


Seventy-five illustrations, including over 
30 original full-page pictures of scenes in the 
Adirondacks. 4to, cloth, $2.25 ; boards, $1.75. 


LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


the forest and 


th the aromatic savor of the balsam 
phia Ledger. 


CONTENTS: 
Play and Work in the Alps; the 


ascent of the Matterhorn, etc. First paper in 

Ys a series on Mountain Climbing. Illustrated. 
General Sherman’s Last Speech: 

‘“*The Old Army.” Hitherto unpublished. _ 

Talleyrand’s Reply to His Accu- 
sers. Extracts from unpublished “‘ Memoirs.”’ 

A Miner’s Sunday in Coloma, from 
the writer’s California journal of 1849-50. 

At the Court of the Czar Nich- 
olas. Extracts from the Diary of the late ex- 
Minister Dallas. ‘‘An Imperial Wedding,’’ etc. 

An Old Virginia Homestead, by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of *‘ The Anglo- 
maniacs,”’ Portraits and illustrations. 

The Education of Women. “Women 
at an English University,”’ and other papers. 

A Novelette by Stockton: ‘The 
Squirrel Inn,” begun in the May Century. 

‘Three Complete Stories: ‘“‘A Girl 
Without Sentiment,” ‘“‘ The House with the 
Cross,” ‘‘A Spring Romance,” by new writers. 


Poems, Departments, etc. | 


THE June CEenTuRY, ready June 1, price, 
35 centsacopy. THe Century Co.,N. Y. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
—Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 
the receipt of Dr. W. 

331 Ave., cor. 39th Rew York, 


4 743 | 
“| | 
Just Before the Ceremony - Hg 4 
Als | 
| Honeymoon < 
\ 
GEEADERS 


744 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO, 23. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
Books 
lor Summer Reading 


MRS. A. L. WISTER’S POPULAR TRANS- 
LATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 


**O Thon. My Austria!’’ By Schubin 25 
Erlach By Schubin - - - 25 
The Alpine Fay. Warner — i 25 
The Owl's Nest. By E Marlitt - 1 25 
Picked Up in the Streets. By H. Schobert 25 

St. Michael. ty E. Werner - - - - - - 25 
Violetta. By Ursula Zize von Manteuffel - 25 

By Wilhelmine von Hiliern - 


Only a Girl. 50 
At yf Councillor’s; or, A Nemeiess His- 

tory. By EK. Marlictt 50 

The Wife. By E. Marlitt- - - - 150 

50 

50) 

50 


Mam ’selle’s Secret. By E. 
Gold B EK. Marlit ] 
ittie Princess. By E. 


The L 
1 


CAPTAIN KING'S MILITARY NOVELS. 


The Colonel’s Daughter. New edition. 


Illustrated. Cloth - - - - - - $1 25 
s Faith. New iilustrated edition. 
Starlight Ranch, and Other Stories. Le 
Kitty’ s Conquest. 1 v0 

e Cc. 
trations. Ready soon. Cloth - - - - - 25 


CHARMING STORIES BY JULIEN GORDON. 


A Successful Man. Cloth 


two volumes, binding, in neat box, 


LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES of SELECT NOVELS 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, 
Quita. By Cecil Dunstan, author of ** The County,”’ 


etc. 
A Little Trish Girl. By The Duchess,”’ author 
of ** Phyliis,’’ etc. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receiqt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


15 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 


HAVE NOW READY: 
Landscape Gardening. Notes 


and Suggestions on Lawns and Lawn- 
Planting, Laying Out and Arrangement 
of Country Places, Large and Small 
Parks, Cemetery Plots, and Railway- 
Station Lawns; Deciduous and Ever- 
green Trees and Shrubs, the Hardy 
Border, Bedding Plants, Rock-work, 
etce., ete. By Samurt Parsons, Jr., 
Superintendent of Parks, New York City. 
Large 8vo, with 191 illustrations, $3.50. 


Application and Achieve- 
ment. Essays. By J. HaAzarp Harrt- 
ZELL. Edited by hisSons. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


Gospel-Criticism and His- 
torical Christianity. A Study of the 
Gospels and of the History of the Gos- 
pel Canon during the Second Century ; 
together with a Consideration of the 
Results of Modern Criticism. By ORELLO 
Cone, D.D. Octavo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.75. 


No. 2, ** Notes on New Books,” sent on 
application. 


NOW READY. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 
A STUDY 


Of his Personality, Career, and Influence on Public 
Affairs. By R. Howarp. Three portraits. 
Manuscript facsimile. 8vo, vellum cloth, 75 cents. 
Originally published as Introduction to Beecher’s 
** Patriotic Addreases,’’ now separately issued to 
provide a concise and comprehensive Beecher 
bicgraphy at a low price. 

**A well-proportioned view of Beecher’s whole 
career, and 1s enriched with many personal remivis- 
cences, anecdotes, and letters accumulated by Mr 
Howard during his forty years of intimate friend- 
ship and twenty of close association in literary and 
business mattere with Mr. Beecher, as his pub- 
lisher.”’— BSrookiyn Times. 

**Perhaps the most admirable summary of the 
subject tnat has yet appeared. And I think it will 
be indispensable to thuse who would ay estimate 
Mr. life and labors.’’—Prof. R. W. Ray- 
mon 

*,* All Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISKMENT WILL 

“CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND AND 

THE PUBLISHER BY STATING) THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THe CuaisTian UNION. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture 
and Singing 


FOR THE 


FEMALE VOICE. 


By FREDERIC W. 


This is a graded Course, adapted to guide the young 
voice, correct the faults of mature singers, and de- 
velop all voices systematically. It is designed equally 
for the uses of Olass Vocal Training and Private In- 
struction. 

It is a work prepared upon!a plan entirely different 
from anything that has yet appeared. 

It begins at the beginning. 

Every step to be taken is exactly defined. 

One step leads to another in logical sequence. 

The terms used are such as every one can under- 
stand. 

Departments and grades are specified, together 
with examinations in each. 

It is practical, having been thoroughly tested for 
years before being offered to the public. 


Price, in paper, $1.50; in limp cloth, $2.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


VALUABLE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SONGS. 


By Dra. Lowry and Doang. 


Bright Array. $30 per 100 Copies. 
By Ira D. Sankey. $35 


Winnowed Songs, per iw copies 
Select Songs. ito copies. 

Sample copies mailed on receipt of price, return- 
able if not adopted. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, | 76 E. NINTH STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


$40 


NEW! Songs for the NEW! 
HARVEST FIELD! 


By CHAS. H. GABRIEL. 


New Sunday-schoo!l songs, adapted also to Y. P. 8. 
C. and here are rousing songs 
that will stir the —— Price, 35 cts. ; $3.60 per 


doz., not prepaid. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 141 


Cincinnati, O , or 40 Bible House, New York 


[WO SPANISH NOVELS. 


Brunhilde ; 


Or, The Last Act of eh By Pedro 
A. de Alareén. Translated from the 
Spanish by Mrs. Francis J. A. Darr. 
12mo, 311 pp. With Portrait of the 
Author. Cloth, $1; paper covers, 50 
cents. 

** A novel of very great interest, showing 


ood 
advantage the many brilliant qualities ana telictios 
of Alarcon’s etyle.’’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
The Strange Friend of Tito 
Gil. 
12mo, cloth. Four illustrations. Price, $1. 

** A year’s reading may not La the s eker after 
literary novelties a tal- so prettily quaint as the 
Strange Friend of [Tito Gil. humor is delicate 


and airy, and the book is the best short Spanish story 
yet translated into Exglish.’’—Boston Herald. 


Free on Application.—Catalogues of our 
school and miscellaneous books, and de- 
scriptive list of the Camelot Series, etc. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. LOVELL & CO., 
4 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


The correct Writing Papers 
for society, foreign, and every- 
day correspondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND, 

and BUNEER HILL. 
in quality, moderate 
n price. If your dealer does 
iad keep them, send us your ad- 
dress, and we will forward you 
our complete sam free. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 51 Franklin 8t., Boston, Maas 


sss 


FIRE-PROOF: 


LACE CURTAINS ~: 


MADE BY THE 


WILKES-BARRE LACE M'FG.C9.: 


ILKES-BARRE- PA 


WEEKS FOR 


To introduce The Christian 
Union to new readers, we 
offer.to send it for twenty- 
one weeks to any one not now 
a subscriber for one dollar. 


HOW 


can a dollar buy a better gift 
for your friend across the 
Way ? 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorx, New York. 
TEACHERS AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U 
Established 1855. 3 Kast Street, N. Y. 


CanaDA, Toronto. 
EMILL RESIDENTIAL ACADEMY 


179 Baverly St , Toronto. Come takes Prot- 
estant orphan littie "girls, and others, who want 
home and school opportunities, for one hundred (100) 
doilara for the school year. Write for circulars. 


Connecticut, New London, Conn. 


rents AND BACKWARD BOYS 


This school, for ten such boys, is open all the year 
round. Del lightfal summer and winter home. 
Thorough pbysical and one ie training by an ex- 
perienced and teach 

r. WILLIAMSON, ‘New London, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford, 31 Wetherefield Ave. 
ARTrORD PREPARATORY IN- 
STITUTE. 9th Year. School year opens 
Sept. 23.11891. Summer seasion begins June 23, ** Ten 
Weeks ’’ A good hom: and carea-sured. Studies 

elective. For catalogue address E. R. THomson. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, 
IsS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. 


A Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. 
Primary, Intermediate, and College Preparatory 
courses. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
Healthful location. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL. 
A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Ruutz-Rees, Miss Lansinea, Principals. 
Christmas term begins Oetober 1, 1891. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Capy and Mies 
CaDy, Prescribed and Elective Courses 
of Study, or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. 
Early application necessary. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Inuiinois, Chicago, 1626 Indiana Avenue. 
IsS MARTIN’S HOME AND DAY 


SCHOOL for Girls. Bituated in one of the 
~ nad beautiful quarters of the city. Address Miss 
artin. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL. 


An English and classical school for girls. The 
oldest schooi for women in the South. Teachers are 
graduates of the best colleges. Fite for Wellesley. 
Accommodations first-class in every particular. 

W. T. Pornrer. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
igs OF LAW. 


Knlarged Quarters. New adeeers. st Facuit 
Fees Free Scholarships. «Opens 
ber l. Address ‘Hon. E. H. De 


MassacHuseETtTs, South Byfield, Essex Co. 
ACADEMY. 
129th y Home School for thirty boys. 
Pupils fitted a + and other colleges. and na 
scientific schools. A large farm belongs to and ad- 
joins the Academy grounds. Good facilities for salt- 
water bathing and boating... Arrangements mads 
for private tutoring in summer vacation. Address 
Joun W. Perxins, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MassacuusetTts, Amherst. 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL re- 
s September 24th, 1891. 


opens Pupils received at 
Smith and Wellesley on our ce cate. 
Miss W. Burrus, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Fifty-Eighth Year. 

Thorough preparation for any college or scientific 
achool. Certificate admits to Brown, Colby. Colgate, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Williams, and to Amberst in the 
Classics. New building; admirably equipped with 
laboratories, libraries, lecture rooms, and superb 


| gymnasium. Dormitories, single and double rooms. 


Both buildings heated by steam. Ample play grounds. 
D. W. Apgrcromer, A.M., Principal. 


MassacuusEeTtTs, Cambridge. 
THs CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (for 


girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. Gruman, Director. 


Nzw Hampsnire, Portsmouth. 
SS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Portsmouth, N. H., re- 
opens Bept. 30 lL. J. G@. Whittier says, ‘‘ A be 
healthier, and for a school 
acarcely be found in New Engiand. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE. 
School for Boys only. College and business 
preparation a. Boys taken through sum- 
mer. A. CuambBers, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 


VY HALL. 
Home and College prempestery School fer Young 
Ladie stablished 1861. 


Mrs. J. ALLEN Maxweit. Princi al Bridgeton, N. J. 


New Jerszy, Mount Holly. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY | 


FOR BOYS. Between Philadelphia and New 
York. Healthful, helpful, homelike Education 
with formation of character. 

English, and Business Courses. per peer 
Henry M. WALRADT incipal. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard Bt. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S) 
BOARDING amp DAY SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. One hour from New 
York. Resident Native French and German teach- 
ers. Terma, $500. 


New Yorn, New York City, 525 Park Av., cor, 6lset St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Devoted to coll paration. Purils 
ceived at any ame. Daly in 
mnastics. 
Mary B. Wairox, A. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


ama unsurpassed. For illustrated catalogue 
Principal A. G. Brnepict. 


New York, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N. Y. Prep. . 
and Summer Schooi at Worrall Hall. Peek-kiil. or 
catalogue address Col. C. J. “Waicur, A.M. 


New York, New York City, 7 West Sth Street. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—Board- 


ing and Day School for Girls. opens Septem- 
ber 23a. Circ 8 sent on application. 
Mrs. Lewis and Mies Keisey, A.M., Principals, 


New Yorx, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


For those who are graduates of colleges, nor- 
mal schools, seminaries, high schools, teachers of 
experience, and any who wish to become 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 


furnished regarding the 
agogy. Training Kiodergar- 
ten ; the . of form, Drawing. Color, Natural 
Science, Vocai Music, and Scholarships. 


New York, Garden City. 


1HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OFST. 


AUL,” Garden City, L. I. Boys’ Board- 

Schooi. Prepara on, MiJjitary Discipline. 

Address ** during July and August, 
Scarboro’ Beach, M 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. - 
Three Full Coarses of Study. Location beau- 
titul and healthful. A refined Christian home. New 
Building with Modern Improvements. Session be- 
gias Septembe 16, S-nd for Catalogue. 
‘EK. 8. D.. President. 


Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect 8t. | 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Re-opens September 2+. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 


Ouro, Cincinnati. 
NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 


all es of Teachers and Edu- 


th the A 5. eee 
Apply to 0 Hotel Building. oO. 


PEXNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
MAWR COLLEGE, a Oollege 


for Women, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 10 miles from Phila- 
graduate and undergraduate courses 


ola y. and on 


eliowships 
oh $450) in Greek, 
and Biology. For 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1,924 Chestnut 8t. 
SS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


AND MUBIC SCHOOL, for Boarding and Da 
Pupils. Music Department in charge of iy E, 
— aud under the supervision of W. H. Sher- 


Ruope East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both Sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed Twelve 
courses. September Ist. For illustrated 
catalogue, write . 


Hellmuth 
College 


For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on application, 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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Christian LE:ndeavor 


OUR FATHER’S BOOK. HOW 
SHALL WE USE IT? 
Temperance meeting—optional. 

(Prov. iii., 1-4; Josh. i., 8; John v., 39.) 


[* is related that, after the death of 
General Gordon, Queen Victoria went 
into one of the great picture galleries of 
Windsor Castle, and, selecting the most 
precious of the many beautiful caskets in 
keeping there, placed within it General 
Gordon’s pocket Bible, annotated and 
marked by his own hand. This incident, 
as well as the words, “Our Father’s 
Book,” leads us to the first answer to the 
question, How shall we use it? namely, 
with loving reverence, because it is his 
Book. If we look upon it merely as a 
code of laws, or a guide-book, or a book 


_of history, or a literary marvel, we may 


reverence it or not, according as we es- 
teem it to come up to our ideal of excel- 
lence for such works ; but.when we can 
see upon it the marks of the hand of a 
loving Father, and know it to be the 
manifestation of his love, then we shall 
enshrine it in our affections, and treat it 
as we treat the relics of our loved friends. 

This includes a reverence for the Book 
itself and for the words of the Book, that 
will not allow light handling of a Buble, 
or a jest framed in the words of Script- 
ure. It includes a reverence for the 
truth contained in it. The word of God 
contained in the Scriptures is truth, says 
Jesus. But because men are fallible in 
their interpretation of truth, we need a 
sure guide, and such an one is given. 
‘* When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he shall guide you into all the truth.” 

Let us use this Book, as St. Paul sug- 
gests, “ for instruction in righteousness. ’ 
We come into the kingdom of God as 
children, untaught in the ways of the 
kingdom ; but in this Book we can learn, 
as did the Psalmist, ali that we need to 
know as to what we should do and what 
we should avoid doing, to the end that 
we may be “furnished completely unto 
every good work.” But this cannot be 
attained atonce. The Bible is not a text- 
book that can be mastered in a short 
time and without effort. The longest 
lifetime will not suffice, for only in the 
light of God’s immediate presence will 
some of its mysteries be understood. 
And only as we bring to bear upon its 
truth the full power of our intellect, our 
heart, and our spiritual nature, will it 
yield its richest ore, and in the acceptance 
of its truth and the practice of its precepts 
we shali find ever new treasures. 

Let us use it in our times of prosperity 
and joy, when the present fills our 
thougat, for it will guide our minds to 
“the things which are not seen, which 
are eternal.” Let us use it in our adver- 
sity and sorrow, for there is no distress 


to which it cannot minister, no burden 


which it cannot lighten. Let us use it in 
our times of temptation, as did Jesus, 
and by the sword of the Spirit we also 
shall overcome. 3 

Let us use it in our intercourse with 
others. We may well doubt the power 
of our own words to edify, to comfort, 
and to lead God-ward, but we need never 
fear to use the Word of God. What it 
has done for us it will do for others, for 
the power of the Spirit attends it always. 
Let us use it as our Father’s Book in our 
prayer-meetings, not repeating a passage 
of Scripture hurriedly, or to fill up the 
time, but reverently, as the expression of 
our own hearts, accompanied with the 
silent’ prayer that the Holy Spirit will 
use it to help some other heart. Let us 
send it to others. It contains the story 
of the manifestation of God’s love to the 
world. That story which is so old to us, 
has never been read by millions of his 
children. This Book is in our hands to- 
day, not because we are better loved, but 
because God chose to use us to spread the 
knowledge of his truth. Are we faithful 
to the trust ? 

References : Deut. iv., 1, 2—v., 31, 32 
—vill., 1-3 ; Neh. viii., 1-3; Ps. xvii., 4 
—xix., 8-11—Ixxviii., 5, 6—exix., 11, 18, 
93, 98, 104, 165, 1727 Prov. vi., 20-23 — 
vui.y 1-3; Matt. iv., 3,4; John vi. 63— 
xiv., 26—xvi., 13—xvii., 17—xx., 30, 31; 


1 For the week beginning June 14, 1891. 


_ 20 ; (2) Josh. viii., 30-35 ; (3) Deut. vi., 


Mike anew man.” CHAuNcEY LATHAM, North Colum- 


Acts xx., 32; Rom. ii., 13—iv., 23-25— 
xv., 4; 1 Cor. x., 11 ; Eph. v., 26 ; James 
i. 22-25 ; 1 Pet. i., 25 ; Rev. xxii., 18,19 

Daily Readings : (1) 2 Kings xxii., 8- 


1-9; (4) Acts xvii., 10-12 ; (5) 2 Tim. 
ii., 14-17 ; (6) Deut. xxx., 11-14; (7) 
Prov. iii., 1-4 : Josh. i., 8 ; John v., 39. 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Has never been more prevalent or more prostrating 
than now. The winter has been mild and unhealth- 
ful; influenza epidemic and fevers have visited 
nearly all our homes, leaving about everybody in a 
weak, tired-out, languid condition. The usefulness 
of Hood’s Barsaparilla is thus made greater than 
ever, for it is absolutely unequaled as a building-up, 
strengthening medicine, Try it and you will realize 
its recuperative powers. 

**I was very much run down in health, had no 
strength and no inclination to do anything. I have 
been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and that tired feel- 
ing has left me, my appetite has returned, I am 


bus, Ohio. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SCOTCH HOMESPUN SUITS 


ARE THE 


Leading Fashion. 


If you do not live with- 
in calling distance, write 
for sample sheet of Scotch 
Ifomespun Suitings from 
which our Ejighteen-dol- 
lar Suits are made. 

Samples and full direc- 
tions ‘‘How to Take 
Measures and Order Suits 
by Mail” sent to any ad- 
7 dress for the asking. 

x. 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
NEW YORK. 


245 BROADWAY, - - 


Union 


Published every Thursday at Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, by The Christian 
Union Company. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, LAWSON VALENTINE, PreEsIpENT. 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, PvuBLisHer. 
Mrs. LILLIAN W. BETTS, Home Department. 


EDITORS. 


Copyright, 1891. Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO, 


For 5 months, on trial, to new subscribers only..... 81 00 


To all countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for postage ; Australia and New Zealand, add $1.04; South 


Africa, add $2.08. 

CLUB RATES. 
Tove ccc $5 00 
Five new subscriptions ............. 10 00 
One end Sour now 10 00 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing The Christian Union stopped at the expiration of their 
subscriptions should notify usto that effect, otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it continued. 


RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the request is accompanied with stamp. 
The date on your label will indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must 
be given, and notice sent one week before the change is desired. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable 
to order of Tus CHarisT1An Umton Company. Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Registered Letter. 


BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes 

> all impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and 
gray hair, and causes the hoe to grow Thick, Soft 

ine. /> and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases 

tN ofthe skin, glandsand muscles, and quickly healing 

‘ cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

All Drugazists or by Maul, 50 cts. 

BARCLAY & Co.,, 44 Stone St.. New York. 


TH CHINE 

is far superior to an ing of the kind now in use. new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern 
sample sent on receipt of 10 cents; beautiful Floral desi 
Catalogue and price list ent free. THE FORSYTH MFG. CO., 204 


\ NY ONE answering an advertisement MoSHANE BELL FOUN DRY, See Church 
will confer a fav the Advertis- } be warran 
er and Pubtlaher by that the X &c. BELLS NDRY 
tisement was seen in The Christian Union. Also CHIMES AND BELIS,: RN & TIFT. Cincinnati.o 
Price end terms free, Name this paper. 
WALTER'S SANI 'ARIU 
| PENNSYLVANIA. 


Wernersville Station of 
the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad, nearly midway be- 
tween Philadelphia and Har- 
risburg. 

All trains—nine tn number 
each way—stop at this station, 
bringing us within two and one- 
quarter hours of Philadelphia, 
four and one-quarter hours of 
New York, five and one-quarter 
hours of Washington. 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PLACE 
I HAVE EVER SEEN,” 


is the daily recurring testi- 
mony of travelers these balmy 
May mornings. Varied, pict- 
uresque, extensive, one never 
tires of its views. Add to 
this the finest climate, the 
purest air and water, with 
greatest ease of access, and 
we have all the elements of 


A Great Health Resort. 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet 
long. five stories in height, 
finished and furnished in ex- 
cellent style. Hydraulic Ele- 
vator; Electric Bells; Excel- 
lent. Table ; Dairy and Livery. 

The treatment consists of 


Baths, Massage, Swedish Movements, Electricity, Hygienic Dietary. Steam and Hydraulics have lately been introduced to give bor 


for operating varied machinery used in giving treatment, etc. 


Taylor’s Manipulators, Kneaders, etc., are extensively empleyed. Thirty 


years of personal and professional experience in the treatment of all forms of chronic ailment by Sanitarium methods enables us to 
speak with authority on these subjects. Our terms are exceptionally low: $12 to $16 per week secure fine rooms; $16 to $25 for the 


very best. Open grates and steam heat. 


Circulars free. Address ROBT. WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park, Berks Co., Pa. 


the only natural writing instrument destined to share the permanent and unapproachable reputation 


THE CROSS FOUNTAIN P EN = the CRORE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


GREENOUGH, HOPKINS 


& CUSHING, successors to THE CROSS PEN CO., 


168 and 170 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, 
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THE CHRIS'IAN UNION. 


VOL. 48, NO. 23. 


‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 


' received the following new books and pam- 


phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to a 
reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 


Bedford Mineral Springs, Pa. Scenery, 
Climate, and Surroundings of a 1 


e- 
brated Mountain MKResort. Bedford | the 


Springs Hotel. 

Blair, N. H. The Pemigewasset Valley. 
Blair’s House, Mt. Prospect and its 
View. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Catskill Mountains, N. Y. New Grand 
Hotel, a Popular Summer Resort. 32 
pages, illustrated. 

Country North of the Harlem River, The. 
On the Line of the New York & North- 
ern Railway. 48 pages, illustrated. 

Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., A Description of. 
Also a List of Hotels and Boarding- 
Houses. Krie Railway. 16 pages, illus- 
trated. 

Chestertown, N. Y. The ‘‘ Gateway of the 
Adirondacks.’”’ The Rising House and 
Surroundings. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. Brief History of 
Their Discovery. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y. The Brandon House 
and Surroundings. 

Kaaterskill Mountains. The Hotel Kaater- 
skill and Surroundings. 16 pages, full- 
page illustrations. : 

Lowville Mineral Springs, N. Y., Tourist’s 
Guide to. 56 pages, illustrated. 

Maryland. A Description of Blue Mountain 
Jouse and Surroundings. 16 pages, il- 
lustrated. 

New Hampshire, Southwestern. 40 pages, 
illustrated, with map. : 

Programme Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 6 te9. 

Programme International Meeting of the 
National Educational Association of the 
United States, ‘Toronto, Canada, July 
14 to 17. 

Trenton Falls, N. Y. Moore’s Hotel and 
Surroundings. 16 pages, illustrated. 
Virginia. Summer Kesorts on the Norfolk 

Western R. R. 64 pages, illustrated. 

White Mountain Region, ‘Ihe. 48 pages, 
with maps and illustrations. 

White Mountains, Mt. Desert, Mentreal and 
Quebec, Summer Excursionsto, Routes, 
Kates, Maps, Hotels and Koarding-House 
List on the Boston & Maine Road and 
Branches. 92 pages. 


“THE GLEN 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
New Hampshire 


The Glen House. 


No place, however rich in natural objects 
of beauty, however healthful in climate and 
location, can become popular unless the tour- 
ist and the seeker after health find there the 
comforts of civilization. Fortunately, the 
Glen. incomparably beautiful in itself, is 
possessed of a hotel which, in beauty of ar- 
chitecture and in perfection of equipment 
and service, is the equal of any summer hotel 
in the country. : 

The old GuiEN Hovsk, so long famous in 
the annals of White Mountain travel, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1884. The proprietor, Mr. 
Charles B. Milliken, of Portland, Me., not 
disheartened by his loss, set about immedi- 
ately to build a new house, which was thrown 
open to guests the next year, and by 1887 the 
plan was consummated—there rose from the 
ashes of the old house a magnificent and pa- 
latial hotel. i 

Architecturally the GLEN Hovse is one of 
the finest of the kind in New England. It is 
of the English Cottage style ; the roof-line is 
well broken by gables, which are well orna- 
mented by showing the timber construction. 
At each angle of the front are octagonal pa- 
vilions, which are carried above the roof-line 
and terminate in curved roofs. The roof, 
with its gables, dormers, and turrets, has a 
very picturesque effect, and harmonizes per- 
fectly with the surrounding scenery. 

The building has a frontage of nearly three 
hundred feet, is three stories in height above 
the basement, and covers an area of seven- 
teen thousand feet, exclusive of the verandas 
and bays. 

‘he veranda is sixteen feet wide, and has a 
length of about four hundred and fifty feet, 
making one of the finest promenades under 
cover to be found among the White Mount- 
ains. 

Lhe interior of the building is exceedingly 
pleasing. Many of the rooms are in suites of 
two to five; all are large, and nearly every 
sleeping-room is provided with a roomy 
clothes closet. Open w fireplaces are in 
every suite and many single rooms. The 
main feature of the t floor is the grand 
rotunda, which is forty-two by forty-eight 
feet. At the right, as you enter, is a ve 

spacious and ornate fireplace. At the left 
is the office, and in the rear are two broad 
flights of stairs, in the wells of which is located 
the elevator. ‘[he ceiling is finished in wood, 


the walls are wainscoted to a height of ‘six 
feet above the floors, and the rest tinted 
in pleasing colors. Stairways are es 
throughout the house, providing ample means 
of escape in case of fire. 

The service of the house has ever been 
noted for its efficiency. Mr. Milliken was 
the first of the White Mountain landlords to 
conceive the idea of employing undergradu- 
ates of New England colleges as clerks and 
waiters. Chisholm’s excellent White Mount- 
ain Guide-Book has thus spoken of the table 
service : . 

**Let us bluntly state a con 


s ous fact, some- 
what alien in kind to the Rape at of guide-books, 
in saying that the menu at the Gienx Hovssz is one of 


com 
guage of ey ery odes, or of the sonnets of Pe 
trarch, or of the theses of Schleiermacher.’’ 


SUMMER HOMES. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON 


JUNE 26. 


Having leased the above hotel for a long term, 
the undersigned has refurnished, decorated, and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAMES ¢. B. WOOLWORTH, Proprietor. 


For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Cad- 
dagan, at our New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th 
St. and 5th Av. 


Sp cial rates for families during July. 


EvERY RESORT 
IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


REACHED 
BY THE 


MAINE CENTRAL 


SUMMER HOMES 


ON THE 
Picturesque Erie. 


NATURE! NOT MAN, 


Made the Hudson Highlands, the Orange and Sha- 
wavgunk Mountains, and the valleys of 
he po. Delaware, Wallkill, Lackawaxen, and 
Neversink Rivers. If you want ideal country life 
during the summer, go to some of these places. If 
ou want city architecture, city dinners, and city 


go elaewhere. 

In a neat little book entitled ‘Summer Homes,’’ 

the Erie Railway endeavors to describe this delight- 

ful region, but the effort. like an attempt to! paint a 

suneet, is ae pd failure. The book, hewever, 

contains a list cof Hotels and Boarding Houses, which 
is quite a success. 


Summer Homes,”’ also Chautauqua 
Lake Souvenir, may b obtained f Recr 
ation Department of thie paper, 
W. C. RINEARSON, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, New York. 


Hotel Park Field. 


J. E. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 


TORE BEACH, DONNELL HOUSE 


THE HAWTHORNE 


= FRANCONIA, N. H. 
ill be open for the rece of 15th. 
Is situated in the the te Lith. 
Mount La tte and Oid Man of the Mountain. A 
mineral . containing iron and suiphur, withiu 
from is to November 
ovem to 
week; , August. to September to 
Correspondence solicited. P. E. aft 


HE VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ RES8T, 

on Hudson and Weat Shore road, Tomkins Cove, 
N.Y. Will Nt abeut May 15. Applications to be 
made at Teachers’ Rest. Terma, from $3 50 to $5.W, 
acco: ms. 


CLIFTON HOUSE 


Now Open. R. F. CUMMINGS. 


LAKE VIEW HOUSE. 


Pleasantly situated on northwest side of Sebagu 
Lake, Me. ; nice a, shade trees, good hunting aud 
tisbing ; new steam ppued, sail and row boats, horses 
and carriages. A. K. P. WARD, North Sebago, Me. 


“BALPH’S” IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Th on Mountaix 
on Chateaugay Raiirvad; delightfully 


e; new boats, 
careful oarsmen ; good trout : billiards ; bow- 
ing alleys; lawa tennis; batn-houses; accommo- 
all pleasant, and wade first 
. a@ reputation unsurpassed by any. a 
for circular. J. W. HUTTON, 
Proprietor, Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 


LAKE ASQUAM, N.H. 


It is prapeted opening a camp for = near Lake 
Asquam, N. H., from July 13 to August 22. For 
i‘urtmer particulars address THz Misses 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


BRANDON HOUSE, 


GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y. 
Open for reception of guests. 

Two and a quarter hours from New York City, via 

pot. Morning train, 23d 8t., 9:25; Chambers 
St.. 9:30. Evening, 23d St.. 4:25; Chambers Bt , 4:3v. 
EXCELLENT TROUK FISHING im 4a 
stream under our controi tree to gueats.ot the ho'el. 
D. EDGAR CLOBE, Proprietor. 


OOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 

engaged for the summer in a delighttui mvuun- 
aia region. 50 miles from New York, on tine of the 
Erie R. R. Fast express trains morning and evening; 
station near; splendid drives; cool and shady walks; 
mountain paths leading by running brooks and water 
falis. One of the healthiest spots in Orange County. 
Gentlemen can keep ota own apne es and horses 

8 


be taken to give 
guests an enjoyabie summer outing. Address 


MRS. CHARLES R. DUFF, 
Mountainville, N. Y. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 


AUBURN SPRING HOTEL, 


WILL OPEN ABOUT JULY 1. 


CHEERFULLY GIVEN BY 
New Building erected this Prete on sightly ele- 


commandin ifi 
G. P. @&T. A., 


PORTLAND; 


and 
urposes. Table and service of high stacdard. Ad- . 
at the hotel, E. J. FRE » Manager. 


QAKLAND DEAGH HOTEL 


WARWICK, R. I. 
(Narragansett Bay.) 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


A VACATION 


That will combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATIOY, 


And that shall include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


This celebrated summer resort will open seb 


for permanent and transient guests, Monday. 


June 15, 1891. A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY. 
Accommodations fer 250 guests, for whose 


pleasure there are Fine Tennis Courts, —* BOSTON «— 
Croquet and Children’s Play-Grounds, |. With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences; 


> its thousand Interesting Attractions; the de- 
Beach which lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
18 not equaled on the coast. of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 


BRADFORD & SAWIN, Props. | _ >inetoafford the most Interesting, Attractive. 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


THE 


NITED STATES HOTEL CO. 


Ia connection with the Sanitarium ws have a Bath 
Establishment, ste Electro- Vapor. (THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 

ussian, Roman. Tu . » a0 edica ILL this season open their entire establishment. 
Baths, with or Ww tor Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 

new, with and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 

from which they may make their daily excursions to. 
the various points of interest and attractions with | 
which Boston abounds. The rates will be re-_ 
duced for this purpose, and special inducements 


the sick aud well. The 


nagement . offered for making this a permanent abode for the | 
whose experience of nearly iorty panes bans Summer season. The United States Hotel has_ 
for the position. Every effort is made tu render the | 0% Deen famous for families living in the vicinity of 


stay of all pleasant and homelike. Boston to-spend the Winter season, and so offers | 
Prices—these vary from $10 per week upward (ac- during the Summer the most complete and extensive 
cording to room occupied), and include eee and accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full 
medical treatment, but Baths are extra, and charged particulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etc. 
9n application by post to 


. TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 
United States Hotel, Boston, Mas& | 


at dozen rates. Correspondence selicited. 


* OCEAN HOUSE,” Leading Hotel at York 
Beach, Maine. Most romantic hin the world 
Send for circulars which give fuli particulars. 


Ottawa House, 


i 


Cushing’sIsland 
Casco Bay, 


coast. Over 200 rooms; 

<-> bathing, yachting, and 
fishing ; views of ocean, 
bay. islands, and city 
combine to make thisa 
perfect seaside resort. | 


— Apply early. 


Proprietors. 


B. C. GIBSON, Man. 


is an ideal summer home for refined Christian people. The influ- 
ences are elevating. Every unquestionably wholesome form of 
recreation is provided: Tennis, Boating, Gymnasium and Field 
Athletics, Bathing, Riding and Driving, Open-Air Concerts, Fire- 
Works, Illuminations, Readings, Entertainments. The air is cool 
and invigorating, the water supply pure and abundant, the sanita- 
tion excellent. The Hotel Athenzeum is a large, handsome, well- 
managed house of the first grade. Board and lodging in cottages 
at reasonable rates, For all information concerning Chautauqua and 
its great system of Summer Study, address 

W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Paso eater, het wathe bathe: 


Fer Additional Outing Advertisements see Supplement and other pages. 


best and most wholesome in New 
and also that 
— 
Beason of 1891 opensin June. Long Sands, a firm. 
on 


JUNE 4, 1891. 


The Week's Motto. 


“Then longen folk. to gone 
on pilgrimages.” 
—CHAUCER. 


Suly Furst. 


With the first issue of July, The Chris- 
tian Union will wear a new dress and put 
on a new form. Its readers will miss 
nothing which they have come to look for 
in its columns, and we trust they will find 
many things which will make the paper 
more attractive to the eye and to the 
thought than ever before in its history. 


It has long been the purpose of the man- — 


agers of The Christian Union to make it 
distinctively a beautiful paper, to give it 
a form worthy of the very best material 
which it can command for its columns. 
It hopes in its first issue of July to real- 
ize this long-cherished purpose and to find 
its place among the most beautiful pub- 
lications, typographically and in form, 
now issued in this country. The initial 
number in the new dress will be in many 
ways a notable one ; it will contain, among 
other things, a carefully written and very 
comprehensive article by Mr. Arthur Gil- 
map, the author of the “ Story of Boston ” 
and of other well-known books, on “ Bos- 
ton as an Educational Center,” which will 
contain a complete survey of the great 
variety of educational institutions and in- 
fluences in the New England capital, with 
some account of the causes which have 
given Boston so prominent a place in the 
educational history of the country. The 
article will contain characterizations of 
Harvard College, the Historical Society, 
the American Academy, Tufts College, 
Boston College, Boston University, the 
Harvard Annex, Wellesley College, the 
Institute of Technology, the Law Schools, 
Medical Instruction, the Music Schools, 
Art Education, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Lowell Institute, and many other ed- 
ucational organizations, with a very in- 
teresting treatment of the different suc- 
cessive phases through which education 
in Boston has advanced to its present 
elaborate and fruitful stage of develop- 
ment. This number will also contain a 
charming article on ‘‘Gray’s Library,” by 
Mr. Austin Dobson, an interesting dis- 
cussion of “The Religious Life of Bos- 
ton,” by the Rev. William Eliot Griffis, 
D.D , and many other articles of special 
interest and importance. Many illustra- 
tions will add to the attractiveness of this 
special issue. — 


A Dollar. 


Many people will receive this issue of 
The Christian Union who are not regular 
subscribers. 

To all such we offer a five months’ 
subscription for one dollar. | 

Our experience shows that those who 
read The Christian Union for five months 
are very likely to become permanent 
subscribers. 

_ We shall be glad to add several hun- 
dred new names as the result of this 
special offer within the next ten days. 

We hope your name may be one of 
them. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Don't Hesitate 


Up to the hour of this writing the 
Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union has received several thousand re- 
quests for printed matter concerning 
Railways and Pleasure Resorts. 

All these letters have received prompt 
attention. 

We have, in answer to them, sent out 
probably more than ten thousand pieces 
of printed matter, including time-tables 
of nearly every railway in the United 
States, the announcements of almost 
every tour that has been arranged in this 
country to any part of the world, and the 
circulars and descriptive pamphlets of 
most of the Pleasure and Health Resorts. 

This Recreation Department has been 
in operation but a short time, and the 
fact that two thousand applications for 
the information offered have been received 
and: answered shows that it has met a 
real want and achieved remarkable suc- 
cess in satisfying it. 

We expect the inquiries for printed 
matter to increase very rapidly between 
now and the middle of July, and our 
clerical force is fully prepared to meet 
all the applications that may come. 

Please do not hesitate to ask for what 
you want in this department. The 
printed matter of all the railways and all 
the pleasure resorts is at your service 
without the slightest expense to you. 

The Christian Union has planned this 
service for its readers in the interest of 
promoting healthful recreation. 

We shall be glad to answer five thou- 
sand letters and to send out twenty 
thousand pieces of printed matter dur- 
ing the next thirty days. 

More than this, if our readers say so. 

Don’t hesitate to ask for what you 
want. 


A VILLAGE CLERGYMAN. 

A clergyman whose career was so pe- 
culiar as to invite comment died sud- 
denly in the town of Wrentham on Satur- 
day. Something over a quarter of a 
century since, the Rev. W. R. Tomp- 
kins was preaching to a large society in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was an able and 
highly successful preacher even in this 
remarkable city of important churches. 
His health failed him, and, at the sug- 
gestion of one of his parishioners who 
knew of the quiet town, Mr. Tompkins 
went to Wrentham to recuperate. There 
was no settled pastor in the Congrega- 
tional pulpit there. He was asked to 
occupy it, and consented to take it tem- 
porarily. He refused to be settled, how- 
ever. From that time for twenty-five 
years this preacher had been in the Wren- 
tham pulpit at not much more than a 
nominal salary, in view of his ability. He 
had been at liberty to leave, and the so- 
ciety to settle a minister, during ail that 
time. There had been no installation, 
but an informal agreement that he should 
continue. But Mr. Tompkins was much 
more than a preacher. Seldom had there 
been so faithful, devoted, and laborious 
a pastor as he proved to be. The whole 
society, and, in fact, a large part of the 
town, went to him, not for consolation 
and spiritual aid alone, but for advice on 
material matters. He was a man on 
whom everybody leaned. He was a nat- 
ural sportsman with the rod, he was an 
enthusiast in natural history and horti- 
culture, and he had a taste for mechanics, 
and thus he had something to bring him 
into touch with almost every one. Mr. 
Tompkins never married, which gave 
him much time to devote to the people, 
while it made his own pecuniary needs 
less. His health failed a half-dozen 
years since, so that he was compelled to 
spend whole seasons in the South. He 
urged his people then to settle a minister 
in his place. They always declined. His 
loss to them now is irreparable, and, for 
a man of his abilities, his life was unique. 
Mr. Tompkins will be remembered at 
the State House from having represented 
Wrentham three times.—[ Boston Her- 
ald. 


PRESBYTERIAN IGENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 
[ Continued from page 724. | 


Just now there are two committees 
with reports to make, one deferred 
from last year and the other in the 
nature of an investigation of the inves- 
tigators. The matter has been up for 
discussion once, but no decision has 
been reached. Last year’s committee, 
while recognizing the honesty of the 
Board, charged unfitness for the technical 
work required, with some consequent 
waste, and it raised a storm of opposition 
and denunciation. But neverthelesssome 
of the reforms then suggested have been 
ut into execution, with a consequent sav- 
ing of above twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The committee consider this fact a suf- 
ficient justification of its findings. But 
the opposition aroused has not been 
quieted, so that when the matter comes up 
again there is likely to be a lively time. 

Dr. Herrick Jolmson, of Chicago, pre- 
sented an outline for a religious exhibit at 
the Columbian Exposition, saying that the 
causes as well as the products of our civ- 
ilization are worthy of a place. The co- 
operation of the other religious bodies 
and societies is invited in order to render 
the exhibit a success. The departments 
suggested cover the following fields: 1. 
Statistics ‘of the various organizations. 2. 
Publication, with collections of distinct- 
ively religious books and periodicals. 3. 
Education, showing institutions under 
denominational control. 4. Evangelistic 
work, showing churches and other build- 
ings for religious purposes. 5. Charities, 
illustrating hospitals, asylums, orphan- 
ages, and other similar institutions under 
denominational control. 6. History and 
biography, pictures and memorials of 
men, places, and events in connection with 
religious work. 

As is usual, ministers are constantly 
entering the Church from other de- 
nominations, and a new rule was intro- 
duced to regulate their admission, pre- 
scribing that the same set of questions 
should be asked of such as are answered 
by candidates for ordination from within 
the body itself. The reasonableness of 
the proposition was evident, but it was 
referred in due course to the Committee 
on Church Polity for report. 

Foreign missions are so extensive and 
important that to summarize them in a 
few lines is extremely unsatisfactory. Dr. 
Arthur Mitchell, the able Secretary of the 
Board, presented the cause. His account 
of what he had seen in China was of great 
interest, and he held his audience as 
though spellbound for a long time—how 
long few noted, for the flight of time was 
not perceived. At the close of the ses- 
sion the Rev. Naryan Sheshadri, of India, 
spoke for a few minutes. His face and 
figure were familiar to many who had 
seen him in New York at the sessions of 
the Evangelical Alliance in 1873 and at 
the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance in Phila- 
adelphia in 1880. 

Some facts with regard to the work of 
foreign missions during the year can be 
given in brief. Expenditures amounted 
to $972,517.02, against receipts of $942,- 
690.64. Seventy-three missionaries have 
been sent out, while six have returned 
and eight have died ; 2,875 converts have 
been received, and 27,840 pupils are re- 
_ in attendance upon mission schools. 

hirty-three physicians under the Board 
have treated 116,659 patients. If space 
permitted many other facts might be 
noted. 

In connection with missions in China a 
request was presented from the mission- 
aries for authority to enter into organic 
union with four other branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, under the name of 
the Presbyterian Church of China. The 
doctrinal standards are to be the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, with the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms. The permis- 
sion sought was granted with hearty in- 
dorsement of the plan. ; 

The Board of Church Erection was 
represented by its excellent Secretary, 
Dr. Erskine U. White. The object of 
the Board is to assist in the erection of 
churches and manses. In the case of 
churches, aid is given to the extent of 
one-third, but it is the last third, and a 
mortgage is taken so that the money is 
secured to the denomination in perpetu- 
ity. In the case of manses the condition 
is that contributions are regarded as loans 
to be repaid within three years. The re- 
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ceipts of the Board have been $126,- 
642.28. Aid has been given in the erec- 
tion of 173 churches and 42 manses. The 
Board is one whose fundamental rule is 
that in no case shall its expenditures ex- 
ceed its receipts. 

It was stated in New York Presbytery 
in the revision debate that some one would 
soon come forward asking for revision of 
the Apostles’ Creed. The perme has 
come true. Dr. George P. Hays, of Kan- 
sas City, is the man, and he has moved 
the reference of the phrases “ Holy 
Catholic Church” and “ He descended 
into hell” to the Committee on the Con- 
sensus Creed with a view to their excision. 

The last Board to report during the 


_ week was that on Publication and Sab- 


bath-School Work. The report was 
presented on Saturday by Dr. J. Glent- 
worth Butler, of Brooklyn. There was 
not enough time in the session to hear 
speeches on the work of the Board, and 
these go over till next week. 

The Board consists of two parts. The 
Sunday-School Department reports 54 
permanent and 89 student missionaries in 
29 States and Territories. During the year 
1,209 Sunday-schools have been organized, 
with 4,843 teachers and 40,528 scholars. 
On the average 23 schools with a member- 
ship of 872 have been organized each 
week. During the year 78 churches 
have been organized as an outgrowth 
of as many Sunday-schools. The total 
receipts of this department have been 
$97,352 54, against expenditures of $101,- 
593.25. The year closes with a balance 
of $25,884.64 on hand. 

The Pablishing Department reports the 
printing of 1,310,300 books and 213,671,- 
199 periodicals. Kecepts from sales 
were $103,572.05 from books, and $151,- 
430.12 on periodicals. Receipts have 
been $364,797 49 and expenditures $360,- 
360.70. The net profits of the business 
have been $12,517.48, of which $8,344.99 
were turned over to the missionary de- 
partment according to rule. The capital 
stock of the concern is reported at $516,- 
301.25. 

The selection of Portland, Oregon, as 
the place of next meeting was almost 
unanimous onthe first vote. The reasons 
which seemed to move the Assembly in its 
decision were intimately connected with 
the fact that the interests of the denomi- 
nation in Home Missions in the Pacific 
Northwest are very great. . G. 


AN INCIDENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In reading the article onthe Tonic Sol- 
fa movement in America by Mr. Seward, 
in The Christian Union of April 30, I was 
reminded of an incident that occurred to 
me last summer that may be of interest 
to others. Rambling about Upsala, I 
made the acquaintance of a young English- 
man, a teacher, and we journeyed to- 
ther toStockholm. The next day being 
Sunday, we went to church together. Of 
course, being strangers, we were provided 
with a hymn-book containing the words 
only. he first hymn was announced, 
and, to my sorrow, the organist began 
playing an unfamiliar tune. My friend, 
however, whipped out pencil and note- 
book, caught the last two lines from the 
organ, the first two from the first verse, 
and by the time the second verse began 
was as much at ease as though he had the 
printed notes in his hand, and sang con- 
fidently and loudly. I was naturally sur- 
prised and interested by the performance. 
After service he told me that he used the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation, and had no diffi- 
culty in noting down any piece of music 
on hearing it twice repeated. The fol- 
lowing evening we were together in a 
concert, and to prove to me the excellency 
of his system—for 1 was still inclined to 
attribute his singing the day before 
mainly to the possession of an unusu- 
ally good and quick ear—he copied 
down an entirely unfamiliar air played 
by a full orchestra. The next day he 
presented me with the complete score, 
which he had transcribed from his notes 
into the common staff notation. Such 
performances may be common, but it was 
the first coming under my observation, 
and I was a good deal surprised as well 
as interested, the more so as my friend 
was not a professional musician. I con- 


cluded then that the system he followed 
must have greater merits than I had 
before been led to suppose. 

C. H. Tuurser, 
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Financial, 


The week closes on a dull market, 
kept so by the fear, which is still domi- 
nant, that Europe is not yet through with 
drawing gold from us; indeed, while we 
did anticipate that a little gold would go 
this past week, as a final winding up of 
accounts, we did not look for a further 
shipment of over $4,000,000, which closes 
the month of May with an export move- 
ment of the precious metal only little 
short of $27,000,000. We believe now 
that the movement will very soon taper 
to unimportant proportions, yet, as we 
said, the matter is a factor so long as ex- 
change borders on the line of shipment, 
and until a change comes, by the offer- 
ings of more sterling bills of exchange, 
we shall probably continue in doubt. 
Strange to say, money does not feel the 
withdrawal of this great hoard of gold ; 
that is, the rates for loans are three to 
four per cent. on call and five to six per 
cent. for time engagements. What 
money would have been if gold had not 
gone in such volume is a matter of con- 
jecture, but we can imagine that a phe- 
nomena! state of ease would have ruled, 
for the flood of funds from the interior 
has been, still is, and promises to be very 
heavy. If gold should stop going out 
now, even, we might reasonably antici- 
pate a very considerable accnmulation of 
bank reserves before the fall drafts set 
in, for there are two full months before 
these begin, and this time would give op- 
portunity for a great increase of currency 
in the city banks. Even with gold going 
out this week we find that the city banks 
have added to their reserve between two 
and three millions. All this is possible 
because of the constant increase in the 


cans abroad ; prices are a little lower 
than a week ago, though not much 


changed. 

The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, decrease ...... $3,836,900 
Specie, decrease.......... 
Legal tenders, increase.... 2,217,200 
Deposits, decrease....... . 4,098,100 
Reserve, increase......... 2,311,525 


This gives a surplus reserve of $7,529,- 
175 against $4,912,125 last year, and 
$14,605,650 in the corresponding week 
of 1889. Money closes at three per cent. 
WALL STREET. 


For Tired Brain 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “I 
gave it to one patient who was unable to 
transact the most ordinary business, because 
his brain was ‘tired and confused’ upon the 
least mental exertion. Immediate benefit 
and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 


8. F. Jaren. A. M. Cupmen. 


F. Jayne & Co. 


(Mempers OF THe Estate EXcHANGs), 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES. 


Investors in New York 
Real Estate and Mortgages. 
FOR RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF PROPERTY AND 
ALL EXPENDITURES. 


28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS. 


254 West 23d Street and 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


$2,000,000 00 


Surplus and undivided 

396,716 85 


This Company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Manteteet, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial, and 
Bonds. 

Iesgues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON. Vice-President. 
B. P. BHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 peatwer. Boston. 117 Devonshire Bt. 
Phila.. 4th & Chestaut Kansas City. Missouri. 
London. Sngiaou Berlin, Germany. 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 


Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
LONDON 


O 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice Investment Securities. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE, ISSUED BY 


KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 
May be obtained at their Office, 


rrigation | tim 


The CENTRAL TRUST CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First Mo 
City Real Estate and Improv 


curt 


furnish the best of references, 


eat. 
Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O. E. Dickin-— 
son, Vice-Pres.; R. N. Pearson. Sec’y; E. H. Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


CUT THIS OUT—IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 
FOR YOU 


Mr. PARMELEE sold 

in three days 116 Cop- 

% per ¢oius for $6,915; 

Silver Coins for 

$4,713; 4 Gold Coins 
760. And 


hey ma 
feeu crated circulars on rare coins free 
at office or mai for two stamps, 
NUMISMATIC BANK, 
91 Court St, Boston, Mass. 


They combine Elegance, Durability; 


and Moderate Prices. Amongthe many 
other improvements which they contain, 
are the Patent Repeating Action, pro- 
ducing a touch as delicate as that of a Concert 
Grand Piano;theCa poD’Astro Ba r, Which 
sustains that beautiful singing quality of tone, 
so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the 
Niouse Proof Pedal, which isan absolute 
protection against mice getting into pianos 
and making havoc with the feits. Sold on the 
most accommodating terms. Delivered in 
your house Free of Expense 2nd satisfac. 
tion guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. Catalogues and full information 
mailed free upon application. | 


| VOSE & SONS PIANO 


170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


volume of money in circulation ; and that 
increase is a perpetual factor under the 
present law on silver purchases. The 
rains of the week, like those of last week, 
are a continual assurance of the flattering 
condition of crops; rain was beginning 
to be needed, and it came in the nick of 
time ; such fortune is rare, and is worth 
millions to the country and to all of its 
collateral interests, for the foundation of 
all true prosperity is in the products of 
the country. These make, in their 
bountifulness or in their meagerness, the 
wealth or poverty of men and nations. 
Connected with our rich promise here, in 
these products, is the partial failure in- 
dicated by present conditions in Europe, 
so that we have the double anticipation 
of great crops and full demand for our 
surplus. 

‘There is another condition now work- 
ing favorably here, so far as railroads are 


5 AND 7 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., 
or through the 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
42D STREET, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
32 Nassau St., N. Y., 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston. 


HovusE 1n Paris, - MUNROE & CO. 


MERIC 
iM TRUST 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PROVIDENT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Receives deposits. 
We allow 6% on call, or 7% 
for one year or longer. We shall 
cheerfully give you full particu- 
lars and many references. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


(Please mention The Christian Union.) 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


concerned, and that is the continued 
volume of railway traffic, in spite of the 
short crops of a year ago. The high 
prices for wheat, corn, and cereals, gen- 
erally, are leading the farmers to bring 
out their reserves in these and put them 
on the market—to realize—so that the 
Western centers are now, and have been, 
in receipt of almost unprecedented vol- 
umes ot breadstufis, which has had the 
effect to moderate quotations and push 
exports ; this is certainly a healthful 
state of things, both for the farmers 
and for the general interests. We hope 
that we can report in ashort time a great 
stimulus to foreign movement in these 
staples, due to this special interior move- 
ment ; all this is conducive to large re- 
turns in railway earnings, and this is what 
most of the leading roads, and many of 
the smaller ones, are making now. 

The foreign markets are still very sen- 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of Investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


AS iC// Y 
THE INEVITABLE FAR WESTERN CENTER 


Loans negotiated at 6, 7, and 8 per 
praiser to be selec party loaning ; 
all expenses paid at this end. 

The locatioa of a new government 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 


: mon, and Installment Shares—the best 


ind safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined :.nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company 9 
MIDDLETOWN, CONK. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of first mo es with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited by law. Counecticut Trastees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


A clear exposition of the 


STAMPED 


SPOONS 
FORKS etc 


ARE GENUINE ,ROGERS” GOODS; 


SV 
SS w 


ARE IN THE 
STOCK OF EVERY 
FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


sitive ; while the Bank of England has 
undoubtedly received gold from us suf- 
ficient to insure ample resources for 


western mortgage business ap: 


building at Kansas City, and other a=: 
years in a pamphlet published 


provements, make an advance in 
estate ce 
We furnish maps and particulars of 


COLLAR and LAPPELS will always 
retain their PROPER SHAPE without 


in the near fucure. RUTTONING by using Stone’s New 


meeting all demands, the Bank of Eng- GES Oar’ Ucthemontenns oy the Kansas City Investment Spring. For sale by all Dealers, 
land statement on Thursday exhibited solicited. Com pany. mated 


some $20,000,000 increase for the week 
in its specie, and raised the percentage 
of its reserve some five per cent., say from 
35 8-10 per cent. to 40 6-10 per cent., 
which is nearly up to the percentage of 
a yearago. Yet, with this increase, the 
feeling 1s still one of timidity there, 
which . results in a general holding off 
from movements in the markets. 

The markets are dull in Wall Street. 
The disposition is to await the Ist of 
Jane settlements in London markets; a 
clear passage over these assured, and we 
may look for more activity and more 
confidence in our markets and in Ameri- 


H. L. JOHNSON & CO., 


Reat Estate AND INVESTMENT BROKERS. 
Y12 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missourt. 


DEN VER-COLORADO. 


- CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


VESTMEN T 
curity, pa fifteen um. Thoro 


Every eastern man who has 
an opinion for or against this 
business will do well ‘to send 
for the pamphlet, which is sent 
by the publishers free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 

artford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


INT 
Send for ny or of a high-class industrial se- 


y per cent. per ann 
investigation aud highest references. P.O. Box 757, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ugh Wisi Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


Address E. G. CARLETON, 
38 Court Square, Boston, M 


YOUR 


A Handy Binder that will 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers of TuHe- CHRISTIAN. 
Union will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 75 cents. 


Loans on ? 
Colorado 
Farms. @ can make immediate transfer of these 
securities, and will collect and remit interest free of 
— to investors. We deal only in se- 
that we have given careful per- 
sonal examination and believe to be 
: —— We O shall have, from 
e to time, first- class Municipal, 
School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
Bcan prove that oth- 
| rs have neariy as weil 
Coin Collecting Pays Big. 
you have any Old Coins or Prov fs 
SOY :0ined before 1878. save them. as 
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— 
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A RARE FIND. 


A curious occurrence took place in the 
year 1840. An antiquary bought some 
soles from one Jay, a fishmonger in Old 
Hungerford Market, Yarmouth. The 
soles were wrapped in a large stiff piece 
of paper torn from a folio volume which 
stood at the fishmonger’s elbow. When 
the purchaser unwrapped his purchase 
his eye caught the signatures of Lauder- 
dale, Godolphin, Ashley, and Sunderland 
on the large stiff sheet of paper. The 
wrapper was a sheet of the victualing 
charges for prisoners in the Tower in the 
reign of James II. The signatures were 
those of his Ministers. The antiquary 
went back at once to Jay’s shop. ‘“ That 
is good paper of yours,” he said, assum- 
ing an air of indifference. ‘ Yes, but too 
stiff. I’ve got a lot of it, too. I got it 
from Somerset House. They had ten 
tons of waste paper, and I offered seven 
pounds a ton, which they took, and I 
have got three tons of it in the stables. 
The other seven they keep till I want it.” 
‘‘ All like this?” asked the antiquary, 
his heart in his mouth. ‘ Pretty much,” 
replied Jay ; “‘all odds and ends.” Jay 
obligingly allowed the antiquary to carry 
home an armfal of the rubbishy papers. 
His head swam as he looked on accounts 
of the Exchequer Office signed by Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII., wardrobe ac- 
counts of Queen Anne, dividend receip‘s 
signed by Pope and Newton, a treatise 
on the Encharist in the boyish hand of 
Edward VI., and another on the Order 
of the Garter in the scholarly hand- 
writing of Elizabeth. The Government 
in selling the papers to Jay had disposed 
of public documents which contained 
much of the history of the country from 
Henry VII. to George 1V. The anti- 
quary went back to Jay. Little by little 
he was acquiring the whole pile, but he 
injudiciously whispered his secret about, 
and it became no longer a secret. The 
Government were aroused to a sense of 
their loss, and the public clamored for a 
committee of inquiry. It was then found 
that the blame lay with Lord Mount- 
eagle, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that the papers which had been sold for 
seventy pounds were, at the least, worth 
some three thousand pounds ; but most 
of them had by this time been lost or 


mutilated, or scattered beyond redemp- 


tion.—[Lippincott’s Magazine. 


FIRST-CLASS ‘PIANOS. 

In this advanced age of civilization, with 
its free institutions of learning, no young lady 
is considered thoroughly educated without 
some knowledge of music. Parents in, select- 
ing a piano for their children should choose 
one with a well-regulated action, which will 
not tire the wrists, and a pure tone to educate 
the ear properly. Such an instrument is that 
made by the Vose & Sons Piano Company of 


Boston, Mass. ‘They are old and reliable . 


makers, and you can depend on their pianos 
as first-class. 


ONE WEEK'S RECORD. 


In one week, ending May 30, death claims 
amounting to $122,000 were paid by the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association. It has paid 
in five months, since January 1, $820,250, and 


in ten years since 1881, no less than $10,561,- 


0U0, and has saved its living members by re- 
duction in premiums more than $25,000,000. 
Two hundred millions of insurance in force 
and a cash surplus of two and a half millions 
shows that insurance at about half the usual 


rate is popular. 


REST AND RECREATION. 

Send to O. H. Briggs, General Passenger 
Agent New York, Providence, and Boston 
Railroad, Providence, Rhode Island, for illus- 
trated book with description of Watch Hill, 


Nariagansett Pier, Newport, Oakland Beach, 


etc, 


A complete Pocket Cyclopedia of Boston 
(illustrated) is issued by the United States 
Hotel Company of that city, which is the 
most perfect thing of the kind we have ever 
seen. Every one should order it of them by 
inclosing ten cents in stamps. i 


Send to O. H. Briggs, General Passenger 


_ Agent Providence and Stonington Steamship 


Company, New Pier 36, North River, New 
York, for book of Summer Excursions and 
list of summer tours to Watch Hill, Narra- 
gansett Pier, White Mountains, Bar Harbor, 
and Northern pleasure resorts. : 


We notice the most beautiful | 
effects in Art Embroidery are pro- 


duced by the use of Brainerd and 
Armstrong’s Roman Floss on Silk 
or Linen Fabric, 


The New Stocking. 


HARD TO GET. 


Doctors are sometimes more consider- 
ate of their patients’ needs than they are 
of their circumstances. It is easier to 
prescribe a journey to Europe or Ber- 
muda than it is to fill the prescription. 

A gentleman whose affairs had become 
very much embarrassed, and who was 
overworked and overworried, went to a 
celebrated specialist, broken down with 
nervous exhaustion. 

oN ow,” said the doctor, “there is only 
one thing that you must have; that is, 
absence of worry, absence of care, and 
freedom from all preoccupation.” 

“ Much obliged for your prescription,” 
said the gentleman, “ but you’ve left out 
one important thing in it.” 

** What is that ?” 

“You haven’t put in the apothecary’s 
street and number !” 


That Your Hair 


may retain 
its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 
with 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 


new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


{ 


il 


| 


Foot. 


Saves Discomfort; no wrinkles, no 
cramped toes. (Notice the shape. ) 
Saves Darning; the big toe, having 
room enough, stays inside this stocking. 
A relief for those. afflicted with 
Ingrowing nails, corns, bunions, or un- 
natural heat and perspiration of the feet. 
Sold by deal+rs or by mai!, 2 pairs soft 
Lisie, 3 pairs fine cotton, or4 pairs medium 
cotton, on receipt of 81.00 
Mention siz- wo 


rn (man’s only). 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES. 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
PERFECT PICK-ME-UP., 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. j 


SOLO BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


uch & DELICIOUS RELISH for 


Breakfast, Lunch or Dinner. 


THE 


Hams Bacon 


Many Grocers will give you brands which 
cost them a little less, if you allow it. 


We invite every housekeeper to insist 
upon having ours. 


Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World- 


There are a 
dozen central- 
draft lamps in 
the market, 
more or less; 
and every one 
of them ‘‘best’’ to somebody. 
Which is best for you? 

Eleven of them gather dirt 
and hide it. You think the 


lamp smokes. It does; but 
the dirt is insect-carcasses 
rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. It 
stays there unsuspected month 
after month. 


| One of them has no dirt- 


pocket; doesn’t need any. 

_ Eleven are hard to learn 

and hard to care for—Who 

will take care of them? 

_ One is simple and easy. 
‘The one 


burgh.’? Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 


is the ‘é Pitts-| 


FCR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Gat genuine only 
e 


with this signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


of Beef. 


CLEANSES 


PRESERVES 


BEAUTIFIES 


BEST&CO 


Outing Goods 


AND 


Gymnasium Uniforms 


FOR 


Youths, Boys, and Children. 


Tennis Coats and Blazers, Fiannel Shirts and 
Waists, Yachting, Tennis, and Bicycle Caps, Russet 
Leather and Tennis Shoes, Bathing Suits, Athletic 
Suits, Trunks, Knee Tights, Quarter Sleeve Shirts, 
Sweaters, etc., a large and varied assortment. 


All at the Lowest Prices. 


60 & 62 W. 23d STREET. 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 


y and Underclothes from the 
s SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom, For 


sale by leading dealers. 
Send for Dlustrated Price List. <@a 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. New Haven,Conn, 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 

ae STRONGEST AND BEST. 

Warranted never to crock 
or fade. _Silk finish. 


THE CLEANFAST HOISERY Co. 


HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 


CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 


THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT in Toe UNION. 


Because it Supports Stockings 
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Ask for GILT EDGE, the 
only shoe dressing that pos- 
itively contains o1L. Softens 
and preserves leather. Bot- 
tles hold double quantity. 
Once tried always used. 

Our Patent Leather Polish 
is the only article in exist- 


a ence that will produce a 
The Leading All-Around Camera. and Drliant polish without 
(NEW MODEL OF 1891.) DECREASED IN SIZE; INCREASED IN CONVENIENCE. ea oa 
awk-Eye a leader in popu arity are retained, and these features, F 
together with the several new improvements, make it more perfectly Ge 72 f le ZA / 


adapted to the requirements of bot experienced photographers and of 


th ho only want to ‘‘ push the spring ’’ than any other, and, conse- : ‘ 
quently, ‘the most desirable Goecn to be obtained. Glass | Ask for BOSTON OIL BLACKING for 


lates, cut films or transparent films in rolls for 25 to 100 PICT- Men’ 1S an 
URES WITHOUT RELOADING may be used. end Shoes. Pvodaces brilliant 
polish without brushing. Saves time, labor, 


PRICES: 15 10 $350. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


t 


We develop and finish the pictures if desired. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA 0O., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. |W littemore Bros, & Co, 


. §208 8 » Chica 
BRANCHES: {518 Philadelphia. BOSTON, MASS. 


E. & H.T. Anthony & Co., Trade Agents, New York. A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


Also sold by Dealers in Photographic Goods everywhere. 


Black Grenadine EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS) 2 


For an enjoyable journey to and from 


ala om STATE F RAN KLIN, the Great Convention of the Young 


2M Elegant Russia Iron Open | People’s Society of Christian End 
Stove or Portable Fireplace. 
| Light, and Easily Moved ! 


Minneapolis, July 9 to 12, is afforded by 


and Gloriosa. Nursery Ice-Boxes, ti me any foo! | the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
specially forthe | which has been designated as one of the 

ornin Ss an evenin | 
a Pe OLE | we of this season of the year, s lines over which excursion tickets will be 


We are now closing out a lot of . well as in the winter months. | 
Black All-Silk Surah Stripe Grena- Nath-Proof Cedar Chests, Fine for country and sea- sold at the very low rate of one fare for 


for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. the round trip. No other line available 
of Black Figured Gaze Grenadine at OVE nd St offers passengers choice of routes via 
$1 per yard, a very superior article Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, | Milwaukee, Waukesha, and Madison, or 
for the price. And Black Gloriosa LEWIS & CON GER, a via Janesville, Madison, and the pictur- 


at $1.25 per yard, formerly $1.50. i 
These goods are from the looms of a eee. ee ee Seveet, esque Lake regions of Wisconsin and 
noted German manufacturer. 


James McCreery & Norice. 


All the male readers of the Caristian 


Minnesota. When you purchase your 
tickets be sure that they read via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway from 
Chicago. For full information regarding 
routes, rates, etc., apply to any Siphot 


Between Sixth Ave. and Broadway. 


Broadway and 11th BSt., 
New York. mation that is of great value and Der or 
sonal advaut W. A. THRALL, 


E O. THOMP ON, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
C. & N. W. R’y, Chicago, Il. 


Koort RES 
THE GrearHeaca DRINK 
Mm) Package makes 5 gallons, 


Comfort in 
House Heating. 


Did your furnace heat your house 
during the last severe winter ? 


OF COURSE IT DIDN'T. 


Now is the time to get estimates 


for the GuRNEY Hot WATER 
Deliciovs, sparkling, and 
HEATER and RADIATORS. bo “The ont ime 
163 Franklin St., Boston. Book carde clusive right is given: on Jeceipt of we 
BRANCHES: sent to any one a ssing send a m: 1: list 
** How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 7 John Strect, E. & ana, terms agents) your tern at once ce. 
tree hilad i res CLY’ 
FREE ON APPLICA? 246 Arch Street, Philadelp COMPANY, 87 Hermon St., Worcester. Mats. 
READ THs FOLLOWING: | 
Mos_Ler SAFE Co., corner Tenth Street and Broadway: 


Gentlemen—We consider that this Safe of ours was subjected to the most 


severe test of any Safes in the great fire on the corner of Bank and Hudson 
Streets, this city, during the night of April 16, when the Ross Building was 
. burned, the Safe falling from the third story into the very center of the build- 


ing, where the firemen were unable to reach it with water. When the Safe was 
taken from the ruins, five days after, it was still very hot, and we did not think 
The most reliable Safe wn the it possible that anything could be left of its contents. To our delight, however. 


upon opening the Safe, wé found everything perfect as before the fire. We 


ad ler this the most severe test, as the fire was the hottest ever known in the 
efhoy Ss / l/o Ser consic 
market ts the Ninth Ward, and you can refer to us at any and all times regarding the fire- 
proof qualities of your Safes. Ture Automatic DeLivery Co., | 


L. L. Frost, Treasurer. 
ARTIES desiring strictly fire and burglar-proof safes should examine our 
MOSLE SAE | CO stock of new and second-hand goods before purchasing cisewhere. 
4 


Broadway, corner 10th Street, New York City. 
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America 


CINCINNATI 


ast Line 


Old Point Comfort, 
Natural Bridge, 
Hot Springs, 


a 
FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN 
Of all trains the 


moat completes Warm, Healing; 
Vestibule 
R ad > U lp h Ul ’ next morping. 
Car between Pullman 


New York, 
Philadelphia, 


Salt Sulphur, 
Sweet Springs, 


Parlor Cars via 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


Baltimore, leave New York 


Washivgton, and 


Cincinnati, with : 8:00 A.M and 
S Tee ha lybea le, connect in same 
to Louisville snd depot in 
Lexington, Ky. AND OTHER MOUNTAIN RESORTS Washington. 


REACHED IN FROM 10 TO 14 HOURS FROM NEW YORK OR CINCINNATI, 


THROUGH THE GRANDEST SCENERY OF AMERICA. 


Pamphlets, circulars, etc., of hotels at the above famous resorts sent free by the Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union to any one wishing te visi’ these localities. 


oO. G. MURRAY, Traffie Manager. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 362 Broapwar. 


H. W. FULLER, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, 513 and 1421 PennsyLvanra AVE. 


Merrimack \alley 


AND THE 
Lake Regions of New flampshire 
Are best reached via the 


CONCORD & MONTREAL R. R. 


This route, unequaled for its wonderful scenery, covers the 
resorts found in and around 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 
THE PEMIGEWASSET VALLEY, 
BETHLEHEM AND LITTLETON. 
THE VALLEY OF THE AMMONOOSUC, 
MOOSILAUKE AND JEFFERSON. 


‘‘Summer Outings in the Old Granite State,” containing maps and illustrations, with 
descriptive matter and boarding-house and tourists’ lists and excursion rates, sent to any 
address, on receipt of six cents in stamps, by GzorGE W. Srorer, A. G. P. A. Con- 
cord & Montreal R. R., 207 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


TH 


Delaware & 


Hudson R. R. 


THE ONLY DIRECT LINE TO THE 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga, Montreal, 


Sharon Springs, Cooperstown, cle. 


THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE BETWEEN ALBANY AND CHICAGO 


The 
Hotel 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 


Special Sale. 


Silk, Silk-and-Wool, Silk Stripe, French 
and Scotch Flannel, Madras, Oxford, 
Botany, and Zephyr Cloths, 


300 Dozen in Oxford Cloth at | 


15c. each : 


Former Price, 1.50. 


140 Finest Imported 
French Flannel, Silk Stripe, at 


| 98 each ; 


Former price, 2.98 to 3.50. 


475 Dozen in Oxford, Mad- 
ras, French Sateen, Crepe 
Cloth, Fast Black Sateen and 
Fancy Oxford at 


each : 


Former Price, 1.75 to2.75. 


75 Dozen Boys’ Extra fine 
Scotch Flannel at 


each 


Former price, 1.50. 


100 Dozen Youth’s French 
Flannel at 


| 24 each ; 


Former price, 1.50 to 1.98. 


125 Dozen Genuine Scotch 


Flannel at 
39 each ; 


Former Price, 2.25to 2.75. 


Silk 


140 Dozen 
Shirts at 


100 Dozen Extra fine Scotch 


Men’s 
Flannel at 
1 AB each: 9 Th cach 
a | 
l'ormer Price, 2.50 to 8.00. 


| All the above lines 


Champlain. 


Phe Superb Summer Hotel of the North, on the west shore of Lake Champlain, three 


S& Wozen Extra 
french Flannel, Silk Stripe, are guarvantecd cut 
at full and finished in 

| 59 cach | the very best man- 


‘lormer Price, 2.76 to 8.25. wer. 


miles south of latteburgh 


J. W. BURDICK, Gen’! Pass. Agent. | 


H. QNEILL & CO., H. ONEILL & 


ALMANY, N. ¥ Oth Ave., 20th to St. Oth Ave., 20th to Stat St, 


= 
Lourist Line! 
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‘katkeays and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to a 
reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 


Bedford Mineral Springs, Pa. Scenery, 
Climate, and Surroundings of a Cele- 
brated Mountain Kesort. Bedford 
Springs Hotel. 

Blair, N. H. The Pemigewasset Valley. 
Blair’s House, -Mt. Prospect and its 
View. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Catskill Mountains, N New Grand 
Hotel, a Populat Summer Resort. 32 
pages, illustrated. 

Country North of the Harlem River, The. 
On the Line of the New York & North- 
ern Railway. 48 pages, illustrated. 

Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., A Description of. 
Also a List of Hotels and Boarding- 
Houses. Erie Railway. 16 pages, illus 
trated. 

Chestertown, N. Y. The ‘‘ Gateway of the 
Adirondacks.’’ The Rising House and 
Surroundings. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. Brief History of 
Their Discovery. 32 pages, illustrated. 

Greenwood Lake, N. Y. ‘The Brandon House 
and Surroundings. 

Kaaterskill Mountains. The Hotel Kaater- 
skill and Surroundings. 16 pages, full- 
page illustrations. 

Lowville Mineral Springs, N. Y., Tourist’s 
Guide to. 56 pages, illustrated. ; 

Maryland. A Description of Blue Mountain 
Jouse and Surroundings. 16 pages, il- 
lustrated. 

New Hampshire, Southwestern. 40 pages, 
illustrated, with map. : 

Programme Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 6 to 9. 

Programme International Meeting of the 
National Educational Association of the 
United States, Toronto, Canada, July 
14 to 17. 

Trenton Falls, N. Y. Moore’s Hotel and 
Surroundings. 16 pages, illustrated. 
Virginia. Summer Kesorts on the Norfolk 

& Western R. R. 64 pages, illustrated. 

White Mountain Region, ‘he. 48 pages, 
with maps and illustrations. 

White Mountains, Mt. Desert, Montreal and 
Quebec, Summer Excursionsto. Routes, 
Kates, Maps, Hotels and Boarding-House 
List on the Boston & Maine Road and 
Branches, 92 pages. 


GILLEN 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
New Hampshire 


The Glen House. 


No place, however rich in natural objects 
of beauty, however healthful in climate and 
location, can become popular unless the tour- 
ist and the seeker after health find there the 
comforts of civilization. Fortunately, the 
Glen, incomparably beautiful in itself, is 
possessed of a hotel which, in beauty of ar- 
chitecture and in perfection of equipment 
and service, is the equal of any summer hotel 
in the country. 

The old Guen Hovusk, so long famous in 
the annais of White Mountain travel, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1884. The proprietor, Mr. 
Charles B. Milliken, of Portland, Me., not 
disheartened by his loss, set about immedi- 
ately to build a new house, which was thrown 
open to guests the next year, and by 1887 the 
plan was consummated—there rose from the 
ashes of the old house a magnificent and pa- 
latial hotel. 

Architecturally the GLEN Hous is one of 
the finest of the kind in New England. It is 
of the English Cottage style; the roof-line is 
well broken by gables, which are well orna- 
mented by showing the timber construction. 
At each angle of the front are octagonal pa- 
vilions, which are carried above the roof-line 
and terminate in curved roofs. The roof, 
with its gables, dormers, and turrets, has a 
very picturesque effect, and harmonizes per- 
fectly with the surrounding scenery. 

The building has a frontage of nearly three 
hundred feet, is three stories in height above 
the basement, and covers an area of seven- 
teen thousand feet, exclusive of the verandas 
and bays. 

‘The veranda is sixteen feet wide, and has a 
length of about four hundred and fifty feet, 
making one of the finest promenades under 
cover to be found among the White Mount- 
al 


ns. 

‘lhe interior of the building is exceedingly 
pleasing. Many of the rooms are in suites of 
two to five; all are large, and nearly every 
sleeping-room is provided with a roomy 
clothes closet. Open wood fireplaces are in 
every suite and many single rooms. The 
main feature of the first floor is the grand 
rotunda, which is forty-two by forty-eight 
feet. At the right, as you enter, is a very 
spacious and ornate fireplace. At the left 
is the office, and in the rear are two broad 
flights of stairs, in the wells of which is located 
the elevator. The ceiling is finished in wood, 


the walls are wainscoted to a height of ‘six 
feet abuve the floors, and tho rost tinted 
in pleasing colors. Stairways are plentiful 
throughout the house, providing ample means 
of escape in case of fire. 

The service of the house has ever been 
noted for its efficiency. Mr. Milliken was 
conceive the idea of employing unde u- 
ates of New England colleges as clerks and 
waiters. Chisholm’s excellent White Mount- 
ain Guide-Book has thus spoken of the table 
service : 

**Let us bluntly state consyion some- 
what alien in kind to the betles-t 
in saying t he menu at the Guam Hovss is one of 
the best and most wholesome in New Hampshire ; 
and also that the tables are waited 


lege students, competent to take orders in the Jan- 
guage of the Horatian odes, or of the sonnets of Pe 


_SUMMER HOMES. 


JOP AND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON 


JUNE 26. 


Having leased the above hotel for a long term, 
the undersigned has refurnished, decorated, and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 


For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Cad- 
dagan, at our New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th 
Bt. and 5th Av. 


Bp cial rates for families during July. 


— 


SUMMER HOMES 


ON THE 
Picturesque Ene. 


NATURE! NOT MAN, 


Made the Hudson Highlands, the Orange and Sha- 
wap k Mountains, and the romantic valleys of 
the apo. Delaware, Wallkill, Lackawaxen, aud 
Neversink Rivers. If you want ideal country life 
during the summer, go to some of these places. If 
ou want city architecture, city dinners, and city 
H 
n a néa e book en **Summer Homes,”’ 
the Erie Railway endeavors to describe this delight- 
ful region, but the effort. like an attempt to! paint a 
sunset, is nece & ure. The book, hewever, 
contains a list of Hotels and Boarding Houses, which 
is a H 
opies of “Bummer Hom also Chautauqua 
Lake Souvenir, may be obtained free from Reer 
ation Department of this paper, or 
W. C. RINEARSON, 


Gen’! Passenger Agent, New York. 


Hotel Park Field. 


J. E. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 
Delightfully situated, overlooking the ocean. 
commodates too. Bathi and bo 
woeton Kittery Point Station. ses, $9 to $18 


DONNELL HOUSE 


e. Long Sand 
h, nearly two miles in Soman, es =: 
e house. Country and seashore 


combined. Bea boating. ene 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
Will be open for the rece f Seregy 15th 
Is situated in the ve hite 
Mount Lafayette and Oid Man 
mineral s . con 
a few 
eer 15 to November LS 
eek ; ugust. m 
solicited. E. W 


H 
T on Hudson and Weat Shore road, Tomkins 4 
N.Y. Will open abeut May 15. Applicati 
made at Teachera’ Rest. Terms, from $3 50 to $5.00, 
according to rooms. 


CLIFTON HOUS 


Now Open. 


BELLEVUE AVENUE, 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


R. F. CUMMINGS. 


LAKE VIEW HOUSE. 


Pleasantly situated on northwest side of Bebag:. 
Lake, Me. ; nice piazza, shade trees, good hunting aud 
tisbing ; new steam launch, sail and row boats. horses 
and carriages. A. K. P. WARD, North Sebago, Me. 


“ BALPH'S” IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Lake ; new boats, 


easant, and beds first class; 


LAKE ASQUAM, N.H. 


It is pro opening a camp for girls near Lake 
Asquam, N. H., from Jaiy August 22. For 
Iss@s N, 


turther pacticulars address 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 


BRANDON HOUSE, 


GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y. 
_ Open for reception of guests. 
Two and a quarter hours from New York City, via 
Erie Depot. Morning train, 23d 8t., 9:25; Chambers 
St.. 9:30. Evening, 23d 8t.. 4:25; Chambers Bt , 4:30. 
EXCELLENT TROU: SHING in a 
stream under our control free to guests.of the ho'el. 
D. EDGAR CLOBE, Proprietor. 


OOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
engaged for the summer in a delightful muun- 
tu:a region. 50 miles from New York, on line of the 
Erie R. R. Fast express trains morning and evening; 
atation near; splenuid drives; cool and shady walks; 
mountain paths leading by running brooks and water. 
falls. One of the healthiest spots in Orange County. 
Gentlemen can keep rown es and horses 
in spacious stables on the place, at reasonabie rates 
House newly furnish Uare will be taken to give 
guests an epjoyabie summer outing. Address 
MRS. CHARLES R. DUFF, 


Mountainville, N. Y. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 


Pure spring water, hot salt water baths ; 


J.0. WHI 


E VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ RE&T,/, 


AUBURN SPRING HOTEL, 


North Auburn, - Maine. 
WILL OPEN ABOUT JULY 1. 


New Building erected this year, on sightly ele- 
magnificent lake and coun 

views. All modern conveniences, including steam 

at, open fireplaces, passenger elevator. baths, tele- 
graph and telephone service, and most approved sani- 
tary appliances. e famous Auburn Spring 
Water used for all table, culinary, and sanitar 
Table and service of Ad- 
ressatthe hotel, E. J. FREE » Manager. 


JAKLAND BEACH HOTEL 


WARWICK, R. I. 


(Narragansett Bay.) 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


This celebrated summer resort will open 
for permanent and transient guests, Monday. 
June 15, 1891. 

Accommodations for 250 guests, for whose 
pleasure there are Fine Tennis Courts, 
Croquet and Children’s Play-Grounds, 
Boating, Fishing, and a Bathing Beach which 
is not equaled on the coast. 


BRADFORD & SAWIN, Props. 


Sanitarium 


Burlington, V 

In copnection with the Sanitarium ws have a Bath 
Establishment, where are given Electro-Vapor, 
Russian, Roman, Turkish. Sulphur, and Medicated 
Baths, with or without Massage, to suit the needs of 
the sick and well. The Sanitarium is new, with 
mdern conveniences; heated by steam, with open 
fireplaces for mild weather ; pleasantly situated in 
view of Lake Champlain. The walks, drives, and 
variety of scenery about Burlington are fine, and un- 

a in New England. The Institution is uncer 
the personal care and mauagement of Dr. Sparhawk, 
whose experience of nearly forty years qualifies him 
for the position. Every effort is made to render the 
stay of all pleasant and homelike. 

Prices—these vary from $10 per week upward (ac- 
cording to room occupied), and inolude board and 
medical treatment, but Baths are extra, and charged 
at dozen rates. Correspondence solicited. 


**OCEAN HOUSE,” Leading Hotel at York 
Beach, Maine. Most romantic beach in the world 
Send for circulars which give full particulars. 


JAMES G. B. WOOLWORTH, Proprietor. | 


EVERY RESORT 
| IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


REACHED 
BY THE 


MAINE CENTRAL 
RAILROAD. 


FULL INFORMATION 
CHEERFULLY GIVEN BY 


F. E. BOOTHBY, 
G.P.& T.A., 
PORTLAND, 
ME. 


A VACATION 


That will combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATION, 


And that shall include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


WITH 


A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY. 
BOSTON +— 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences, 
its thousand Interesting Attractions; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive. 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL ¢0. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 


ILL this season open their entire establishment 
for Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 
and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 
from which they may make their daily excursions to 
the various points of interest and attractions with 
which Boston abounds. The rates will be re- 
duced for this purpose, and special inducements 
offered for making this a permanent abode for the 
Summer season. The United States Hotel has 
long been famous for families living in the vicinity of 
Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers 
during the Summer the most complete and extensive 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full 
particulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etc.. 
on application by post to 


, TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 
United States Hotel, Boston, Mas® 


3 ee Ove of the best Hotels 
en Maioe’s rock-bound 
> coast. Over 200 rooms ; 
bathing, yachting, and 
~~ fishing; views of ocean, 


bay. islands, and city 

combine to make this a 

perfect seaside resort. 
Apply early. 


TRE ATKINSON CO., 
Proprietors. 
B. C. GIBSON, Man. 


tion excellent. 


LAKE 


is an ideal summer home for refined Christian people. 
ences are elevating. Every unquestionably wholesome form of 
recreation is provided: Tennis, Boating, Gymnasium and Field 
Athletics, Bathing, Riding and Driving, Open-Air Concerts, Fire- 
Works, Illuminations, Readings, Entertainments. 
and invigorating, the water supply pure and abundant, the sanita- 
The Hotel Athenzeum is a large, handsome, well- 
managed house of the first grade. 
at reasonable rates, For all information concerning Chautauqua and 
its great system of Summer Study, address 
W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The influ- 


The air is cool 


Board and lodging in cottages 


For Additional Outing Advertisements see Supplement and other pages. ca 


trarch, or the theses o ecierma her.’’ 
| 
| hard beac 
| diately in 
Ottawa House 
| me- les from Lyon Mountsis | ing’ 
on Chateaugay Railroad ; USHING Sisial 


The Week's Motto. 


“Then longen folk to gone 
on pilgrimages." 
—CHAUCER. 


— 


uly first. 


With the first issue of July, The Chris- 
tian Union will wear a new dress and put 
on a new form.. Its readers will miss 
nothing which they have come to look for 
in its columns, and we trust they will find 
many things which will make the paper 
more attractive to the eye and to the 
thought than ever before in its history. 


It has long been the purpose of the man- 


agers of The Christian Union to make it 
distinctively a beautiful paper, to give it 
a form worthy of the very best material 
which it can command for its columns. 
It hopes in its first issue of July to real- 
ize this long-cherished purpose and to find 
its place among the most beautiful pub- 
lications, typographically and in form, 


now issued in this country. The initial 


number in the new dress will be in many 
ways a notable one ; it will contain, among 
other things, a carefully written and very 
comprehensive article by Mr. Arthur Gil- 
man, the author of the “ Story of Boston ” 
and of other well-known books, on “ Bos- 
ton as an Educational Center,” which will 
contain a complete survey of the great 
variety of educational institutions and in- 
fluences in the New England capital, with 
some account of the causes which have 
given Boston so prominent a place in the 
educational history of the country. The 
article will contain characterizations of 
Harvard College, the Historical Society, 
the American Academy, Tufts College, 
Boston College, Boston University, the 


Harvard Annex, Wellesley College, the - 


Institute of Technology, the Law Schools, 
Medical Instruction, the Music Schools, 
Art Education, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Lowell Institute, and many other ed- 
ucational organizations, with a very in- 
teresting treatment of the different suc- 
cessive phases through which education 
in Boston has advanced to its present 


elaborate and fruitful stage of develop- 


ment. This number will also contain a 
charming article on * Gray’s Library,” by. 


_ Mr. Austin Dobson, an interesting dis- 


cussion of “The Religious Life of Bos- 
ton,” by the Rev. William Eliot Griffis, 
D.D , and many other articles of special 
interest and importance. Many illustia- 
tions will add to the attractiveness of this 
special issue. 


A Dollar. 


Many people will receive this issue of 
The Christian Union who are not regular 
subscribers. 

To all such we offer a five months’ 
subscription for one dollar. 

Our experience shows that those who 
read The Christian Union for five months 
are very likely to become permanent 
subscribers. 

We shall be glad to add several hun- 


dred new names as the result of this 


special offer within the next ten days. 
We hope your name may be one of 
them. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Don't Hesitate ! 

Up to the hour of this writing the 
Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union has received several thousand re- 
quests for printed matter concerning 
Railways and Pleasure Resorts. 

All these letters have received prompt 
attention. 

We have, in answer to them, sent out 
probably more than ten thousand pieces 
of printed matter, including time-tables 
of nearly every railway in the United 
States, the announcements of almost 


| every tour that has been arranged in this 


country to any part of the world, and the 
circulars and descriptive pamphlets of 
most of the Pleasure and Health Resorts. 

This Recreation Department has been 
in operation but a short time, and the 
fact that two thousand applications for 
the information offered have been received 
and answered shows that it has meta 
real want and achieved remarkable suc- 
cess in satisfying it. | 

We expect the inquiries for printed 
matter to increase very rapidly between 
now and the middle of July, and our 
clerical force is fully prepared to meet 
all the applications that may come. 

Please do not hesitate to ask for what 
you want in this department. The 
printed matter of all the railways and all 
the pleasure resorts is at your service 
without the slightest expense to you. 

The Christian Union has planned this 
service for its readers in the interest of 
promoting healthful recreation. 

We shall be glad to answer five thou- 
sand letters and to send out twenty 
thousand pieces of printed matter dur- 
ing the next thirty days. 

More than this, if our readers say so. 

Don’t hesitate to ask for what you 
want. 


A VILLAGE CLERGYMAN. 

A clergyman whose career was so pe- 
culiar as to invite comment died sud- 
denly in the town of Wrentham on Satur- 
day. Something over a quarter of a 
century since, the Rev..W. R. Tomp- 
kins was preaching to a large society in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was an able and 
highly successful preacher even in this 
remarkable city of important churches. 
His health failed him, and, at the sug- 
gestion of one of his parishioners who 
knew of the quiet town, Mr. Tompkins 
went to Wrentham to recuperate. There 
was no settled pastor in the Congrega- 
tional pulpit there. He was asked to 
occupy it, and consented to take it tem- 
porarily. He refused to be settled, how- 
ever. From that time for twenty-five 
years this preacher had been in the Wren- 
tham pulpit at not much more than a 
nominal salary, in view of his ability. He 
had been at liberty to leave, and the so- 
ciety to settle a minister, during ail that 
time. There had been no installation, 
but an informal agreement that he should 
continue. But Mr. Tompkins was much 
more than a preacher. Seldom had there 
been so faithful, devoted, and laborious 
a pastor as he proved to be. The whole 
society, and, in fact, a large part of the 
town, went to him, not for consolation 
and spiritual aid alone, but for advice on 
material matters. He was a man on 
whom everybody leaned. He was a nat- 


_ ural sportsman with the rod, be was an 


enthusiast in natural history and horti- 
culture, and he had a taste for mechanies, 
and thus he had something to bring him 
into touch with almost every one. Mr. 
Tompkins never married, which gave 
him much time to devote to the people, 
while it made his own pecuniary needs 
less. His health failed-a half-dozen 
years since, so that he was compelled to 
spend whole seasons in the South. He 
urged his people then to settle a minister 
in his place. They always declined. His 
loss to them now is irreparable, and, for 
a man of his abilities, his life was unique. 
Mr. Tompkins will be remembered at 
the State House from having represented 
Wrentham three times.—[ Boston Her- 
ald. 


PRESBYTERIAN IGENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 
[ Continued from page T24. } 

Just now there are two committees 
with reports to make, one deferred 
from last year and the other in the 
nature of an investigation of the inves 

tigators. The matter has been up for 
discussion onoe, but no decimion has 
been reached. Last year's committee, 
while recognizing the honesty of the 
Board, charged unfitness for the technical 
work required, with some consequent 
waste, and it raised a storm of opposition 
and denunciation. But some 
of the reforms then suggested have been 
put into execution, with a consequent sav- 
ing of above twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The committee consider this fact a suf- 
ficient justification of its findings. But 
the opposition aroused has not been 
quieted, so that when the matter comes up 
again there is likely to be a lively time. 

Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, pre- 
sented an outline for a religious exhibit at 
the Columbian Exposition, saying that the 
causes as well as the products of our civ- 
ilization are worthy of a place. The co- 
operation of the other religious bodies 
and societies is invited in order to render 
the exhibit a success. The departments 
suggested cover the following fields: 1. 
Statistics of the various organizations. 2. 
Publication, with collections of distinct- 
ively religious books and periodicals. 3. 
Education, showing institutions under 
denominational control. 4. Evangelistic 
work, showing churches and other build- 
ings for religious purposes. 5. Charities, 
illustrating hospitals, asylums, orphan- 
ages, and other similar institutions under 
denominational control. 6. History and 
biography, pictures and memori of 
men, places, and events in connection with 
religious work. 

As is usual, ministers are constantly 
entering the Church from other de- 
nominations, and a new rule was intro- 
duced to regulate their admission, pre- 
scribing that the same set of questions 
should be asked of such as are answered 
by candidates for ordination from within 
the body itself. The reasonableness of 
the proposition was evident, but it was 
referred in due course to the Committee 
on Church Polity for report. 

Foreign missions are so extensive and 
important that to summarize them in a 
few lines is extremely unsatisfactory. Dr. 
Arthur Mitchell, the able Secretary of the 
Board, presented the cause. His account 
of what he had seen in China was of great 
interest, and he held his audience as 
though spellbound for a long time—how 
long few noted, for the flight of time was 
not perceived. At the close of the ses- 
sion the Rev. Naryan Sheshadri, of India, 
spoke for a few minutes. His face and 
figure were familiar to many who had 
seen him in New York at the sessions of 
the Evangelical Alliance in 1873 and at 
the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance in Phila- 
adelphia in 1880. 

Some facts with regard to the work of 
foreign missions during the year can be 
given in brief. Expenditures amounted 
to $972,517.02, against receipts of $942,- 
690.64. Seventy-three missionaries have 
been sent out, while six have returned 
and eight have died ; 2,875 converts have 
been received, and 27,840 pupils are re- 
— in attendance upon mission schools. 

hirty-three physicians under the Board 
have treated 116,659 patients. If space 
permitted many other facts might be 
noted. 

In connection with missions in Chiva a 
request was presented from the mission- 
aries for authority to enter into organic 
uniop with four other branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, under the name of 
the Presbyterian Church of China. The 
doctrinal standards are to be the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, with the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms. The permis- 
sion sought was granted with hearty in- 
dorsement of the plan. 

The Board of Church Erection was 
represented by its excellent Secretary, 
Dr. Erskine U. White. The object of 
the Board is to assist in the erection of 
churches and manses. In the case of 
churches, aid is given to the extent of 
one-third, but it is the last third, and a 
mortgage is taken so that the money is 
secured to the denomination in perpetu- 
ity. In the case of manses the condition 
is that contributions are regarded as loans 
to be repaid within three years. The re- 
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ceipts of the Board have been $126,- 
9R =Aid has been given in the erer 

tion of 11.5 churches and 42 manses. ‘The 
Board is one whose fundamental rule is 
that in no case shall its expenditures ex. 
coed its receipts. 

[t waa stated in New York lreabytery 
in the revision debate that some one would 
soon come forward asking for revision of 
the Aposties’ Creed. The has 
come true Dr. George I’. lays, of Kan- 
sas City, in the man, and he has moved 
the reference of the phrases “ Iloly 
Catholic Church” and “ Ile descended 
into hell’ to the Committee on the Con- 
senusus Creed with a view to their exoimion, 

The last Board to report during the 
week was that on l’ublication and Sab- 
bath-School Work. ‘The report was 
presented on Saturday by Dr. J. Glent- 
worth Butler, of Brooklyn. ‘There was 
not enough time in the session to hear 
speeches on the work of the Board, and 
these go over till next week. 

The Board consists of two parts. The 
Sunday-School Department reports 54 
permanent and 89 student missionaries in 
29 States and Territories. During the year 
1,209 Sunday-schools have been organized, 
with 4,843 teachers and 40,528 scholars. 
On the average 23 schools with a member- 
ship of 872 have been organized each 
week. During the year 78 churches 
have been organized as an outgrowth 
of as many Sunday-schools. The total 
receipts of this department have been 
$97,352 54, against expenditures of $101,- 
593.25. The year closes with a balance 
of $25,884.64 on hand. 

The Pablishing Department reports the 
printing of 1,310,300 books and 213,671,- 
199 periodicals. Kecepts from sales 
were $103,572.05 from books, and $151,- 
430.12 on periodicals. Receipts have 
been $364,797 49 and expenditures $360,- 
360.70. The net profits of the business 
have been $12,517.48, of which $8,344.99 
were turned over to the missionary de- 
partment according to rule. The capital 
stock of the concern is reported at $516,- 
301.25. 

The selection of Portland, Oregon, as 
the place of next meeting was almost 
unanimous on the first vote. The reasons 
which seemed to move the Assembly in its 
decision were intimately connected with 


the fact that the interests of the denomi- - 


nation in Home Missions in the Pacific 
Northwest are very great. Cc. R. G. 


AN INCIDENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In reading the article onthe Tonic Sol- 
fa movement in America by Mr. Seward, 
in The Christian Union of April 30, I was 
reminded of an incident that occurred to 
me last summer that may be of interest 
to others. Rambling about me I 
made the acquaintance of a young English- 
man, a teacher, and we journeyed to- 
ther toStockholm. The nextday being 
era we went to church together. Of 
course, being strangers, we were provided 
with a hymn-book containing the words 


only. he first hymn was announced, — 


and, to my sorrow, the organist began 
playing an unfamiliar tune. My friend, 
however, whipped out pencil and note- 
book, caught the last two lines from the 
organ, the first two from the first verse, 
aud by the time the second verse began 
was as much at ease as though he had the 
printed notes in his hand, and sang con- 
fidently and loudly. I was naturally sar- 
prised and interested by the performance. 
After service he told me that he used the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation, and had no diffi- 
culty in noting down any piece of music 
on hearing it twice repeated. The fol- 
lowing evening we were together in a 
concert, and to prove to me the excellency 
of his system—for | was still inclined to 
attribute his singing the day before 
mainly to the possession of an unusu- 
ally good and quick ear—he copied 
down an entirely unfamiliar air played 
by a full orchestra. The next day he 
presented me with the complete score, 
which he had transcribed from his notes 
into the common staff notation. Such 
performances may be common, but it was 
the first coming under my observation, 
and I was a good deal surprised as-_well 
as interested, the more so as my friend 
was not a professional musician. I con- 
cluded then that the system he followed 
must have greater merits than I had 
before been led to suppose. 
C. H. TuHurBer, 
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Financial. 


The week closes on a dull market, 
kept so by the fear, which is still domi- 
nant, that Europe is not yet through with 
drawing gold from us; indeed, while we 
did anticipate that a little gold would go 
this past week, as a final winding up of 
accounts, we did not look for a further 
shipment of over $4,000,000, which closes 
the month of May with an export move- 
ment of the precious metal only little 
short of $27,000,000. We believe now 
that the movement will very soon taper 
to unimportant proportions, yet, as we 
said, the matter is a factor so long as ex- 
change borders on the line of shipment, 
and until a change comes, by the offer- 
ings of more sterling bills of exchange, 
we shall probably continue in doubt. 
Strange to say, money does not feel the 
withdrawal of this great hoard of gold ; 
that is, the rates for loans are three to 
four per cent. on call and five to six per 
cent. for time engagements. What 
money would have been if gold had not 
gone in such volume is a matter of con- 
jecture, but we can imagine that a phe- 
nomenal state of ease would have ruled, 
for the flood of funds from the interior 
has been, still is, and promises to be very 
heavy. If gold should stop going out 
now, even, we might reasonably antici- 
pate a very considerable accumulation of 
bank reserves before the fall drafts set 
in, for there are two full months before 
these begin, and this time would give op- 
portunity for a great increase of currency 
in the city banks. Even with gold going 
out this week we find that the city banks 
have added to their reserve between two 
and three millions. All this is possible 
because of the constant increase in the 
volume of money in circulation ; and that 
increase is a perpetual factor under the 
present law on silver purchases. The 
rains of the week, like those of last week, 
are a continual assurance of the flattering 
condition of crops; rain was beginning 
to be needed, and it came in the nick of 
time ; such fortune is rare, and is worth 
millions to the country and to all of its 
collateral interests, for the foundation of 
all true prosperity is in the products of 
the country. These make, in their 
bountifulness or in their meagerness, the 
wealth or poverty of men and nations. 
Connected with our rich promise here, in 
these products, is the partial failure in- 
dicated by present conditions in Europe, 
so that we have the double anticipation 
of great crops and full demand for our 
surplus. 

‘There is another condition now work- 
ing favorably here, so far as railroads are 
concerned, and that is the continued 
volume of railway traffic, in spite of the 
short crops of a year ago. The high 
prices for wheat, corn, and cereals, gen- 
erally, are leading the farmers to bring 
out their reserves in these and put them 
on the market—to realize—so that the 
Western centers are now, and have been, 
in receipt of almost unprecedented vol- 
umes ot breadstuffs, which has had the 
effect to moderate quotations and push 
exports ; this is certainly a healthful 
state of things, both for the farmers 
and for the general interests. We hope 
that we can report in ashort time a great 
stimulus to foreign movement in these 
staples, due to this special interior move- 
ment ; all this is conducive to large re- 
turns in railway earnings, and this is what 
most of the leading roads, and many of 
the smaller ones, are making now. 

The foreign markets are still very sen- 
sitive ; while the Bank of England has 
undoubtedly received gold from us suf- 
ficient to insure ample resources for 
meeting all demands, the Bank of Eng- 
land statement on Thursday exhibited 
some $20,000,000 increase for the week 
in its specie, and raised the percentage 
of its reserve some five per cent., say from 
35 8-10 per cent. to 40 6-10 per cent., 
which is nearly up to the percentage of 
a yearago. Yet, with this increase, the 
feeling 13 still one of timidity there, 
which results in a general holding off 
from movements in the markets. 

The markets are dull in Wall Street. 
The disposition is to await the Ist of 
Jane settlements in London markets; a 
clear passage over these assured, and we 
may look for more activity and more 


cans abroad ; prices are a little lower 
than a week ago, though not much 
changed. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


tenders, increase. ... 2,217,200 
Deposits, decrease....... . 4,098,100 
Reserve, increase......... 2,311,525 


This gives a surplus reserve of $7,529,- 
175 against $4,912,125 last year, and 
$14,605,650 in the corresponding week 
of 1889. Money closes at three per cent. 
WALL STREET. 


For Tired Brain 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: ‘I 
gave it to one patient who was unable to 
transact the most ordinary business, because 
his brain was ‘tired and confused’ upon the 
least mental exertion. Immediate benefit 
and ultimate recovery followed.”’ 


8. F. Jayne. A. M 


5. F. Jayne & Co. 


(MemBers OF THE Estate EXcHANGs), 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES. 


Investors in New York 
Real Estate and Mortgages. 


FOR RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS 
PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF PROPERTY AND 
ALL EXPENDITURES. 


28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS. 


254 West 23d Street and 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


PROVIDENT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Receives deposits. 

We allow 6% on call, or 7% 
for one year or longer. We shall 
cheerfully give you full particu- 
lars and many references. | 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention The Christian Union.) 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of Investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


S Y 


Loans negotiated at 6, 7, and 8 per 
cent., on improved city real estate, ap- 
praiser to be selected by party loaning ; 
all expenses paid at this end. 

The location of a new government 
building at Kansas City, and other im- 
provements, make an advance in 
eatate cer in the near fucure. 

We furnish maps and particulars of 
improved and vacant property in and 
about Kansas City. Correspondence 
solicited. 


H. L. JOHNSON & CO., 


Reat Estates Investment BrRoxers, 
Y12 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missourt. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property from one 


to five years. Info on and references 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


INVESTMENT. 
Send for ony of a high-class industrial se- 
g fifteen per cent. perannum. Thorough 


THE INEVITABLE FAR WESTERN CENTER| 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


This Company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial, and rigation 

onds. 

Iesues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON. Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire 8t. 
Phila.. 4th & Chestnut Kansas City. Missouri. 
London. Sugiacu Berlin, Germany 


BARING, MAGOUN & 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 

Buy and Sell Exchange 2 
on principal European cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 


Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CoO., Limirep, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice Investment Securities. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE, ISSUED BY 
KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 
May be obtained at their Office, 
5 AND 7 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., . 
or through the 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 


42D STREET, 
Opposite G:and Central Depot. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS | 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
32 Nassau St., N. Y., 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston. 


HovusE Paris, - MUNROE & CO. 


ERI 
TRUST GAN 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined :.nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


HIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


tors, etc., can invest in these ; 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad 8treet. 


A clear exposition of the 
western mortgage business ap 
years in a pamphlet published 
oy the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Every eastern man who has 
an opinion for or against this 
business will do well to send 
for the pamphlet, which is sent 
by the publishers free. 


Tue Kansas City InvestMeNT CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


confidence in our markets and in Ameri- 


curit 
investigation and highest references. P.O. Box 757, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wisa Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 


ASHIN TON and Seattle. Send neo 


Capital subscribed ............ 82,000,000 00 
EI 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided 

396,716 85 | F 
Assets 11, 168,685 04 


The CENTRAL TRUST C0, 


DENVER, COLO. 
Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 
We have for sale choice First Mo 
Denver City Real 
arms. e can make immedia 
securities, and will collect and remit interest free of 
chase investors. e deal only in se- 
curi that we have v 
sonal examination 
absolutely safe. We O 
time to e, firat- 
School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
spondense, and will furnish the best of references, 
tand West. 
Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O. E. Dickin- 


son, Vice-Pres.; R. N. Pearson. Sec’y; E. H. Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


CUT THIS OUT—IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN, 


Mr. PARMELEE 

inthreedays116Cop- 

2 % per Coins for $6,915 ; 
: % 29 Bilver Coins for 
$4,713; 4 Gold Coins 
fr $1760. And we 
SSSA prove that oth- 

have dove pearly as weil 

Coin | Pays Big. 
ur Proc fs 


> . 


rie 


They combine Elegance, Durability, 
and Nlioderate Prices. Amongthe many 
other jmprovements which they contain, 
are the Patent Repeating Action, pro- 
ducing a touch as delicate as that of a Concert 
Grand Piano; the CapoD’ Astro Bar, which 
sustains that beautiful singing quality oftone, 
so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the 
Niouse Proof Pedal, which isan absolute 
protection against mice getting into pianos 
and making havoc with the felts. Sold on the 
most accommodating terms. Delivered in 
your house Free of Expense 2nd satisfac. 
tion guaranteed. Old instruments taken in 
exchange. Catalogues and full information 


mailed free upon application. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPOONS 
FORKS etc 


GOODS 
ARE IN THE 
STOCK OF EVERY 
FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


COLLAR and LAPPELS will always 
retain their PROPER SHAPE without 
RUTTONING by using Stone’s New 
Attnchable Coat Collar 
Spring. For sale by all Dealers, 


ormailed postage-paid for 2c 
or 3for We. Agents Wanted. 
Address E. G. CARLETON. 

38 Court Square, Boston, Mass 


BIND YOUR 
TArERS 


YOUR 


A Handy Binder that will 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers of THE CurisTIAN 
Union will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 75 cents. 


Loans, decrease .......... $3,836,900 
: 
> 
= coined before 1878. save them. as 
hey be worth a fortune. Lilus- 
at Office or mai'ed for two et+mps. 
NUMISMATIC BANK, 
: 
=> fas’ 
ky, 
OC 
1847 ROGER NS 
ARE GENUINE ,ROGERS” GOODS! 
deposit of first mortgages with the Union Trust “SS \ 
mpany of New York. Amount of issue lim- WN 4\ 
i by law. Connecticut Trastees, Execu- 
— 
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A RARE FIND. 


A curious occurrence took place in the 
year 1840. An antiquary bought some 
soles from one Jay, a fishmonger in Old 
Hungerford Market, Yarmouth. The 
soles were wrapped in a large stiff piece 
of paper torn from a folio volume which 
stood at the fishmonger’s elbow. When 
the purchaser unwrapped his purchase 
his eye caught the signatures of Lauder- 
dale, Godolphin, Ashley, and Sunderland 
on the large stiff sheet of paper. The 
wrapper was a sheet of the victualing 
charges for prisoners in the Tower in the 
reign of James II. The signatures were 
those of his Ministers. The antiquary 
went back at once to Jay’s shop. ‘That 
is good paper of yours,” he said, assum- 
ing an air of indifference. ‘ Yes, but too 
stiff. I’ve got a lot of it, too. I got it 
from Somerset House. They had ten 
tons of waste paper, and I offered seven 
pounds a ton, which they took, and [ 
have got three tons of it in the stables. 
The other seven they keep till 1 want it.” 
* All like this?” asked the antiquary, 
his heart in his mouth. ‘ Pretty much,” 
replied Jay ; “all odds and ends.” Jay 
obligingly allowed the antiquary to carry 
home an armful of the rubbishy papers. 
His head swam as he looked on accounts 
of the Exchequer Office signed by Henry 
VIL. and Henry VIII., wardrobe ac- 
counts of Queen Anne, dividend receipts 
signed by Pope and Newton, a treatise 
on the Eucharist in the boyish hand of 
Edward VI., and another on the Order 
of the Garter in the scholarly hand- 
writing of Elizabeth. The Government 
in selling the papers to Jay had disposed 
of public documents which contained 
much of the history of the country from 
Henry VII. to George 1V. The anti- 
quary went back to Jay. Little by little 
he was acquiring the whole pile, but he 
injudiciously whispered his secret about, 
and it became no longer a secret. The 
Government were aroused to a sense of 
their loss, and the public clamored for a 


committee of inquiry. It was then found |. 


that the blame lay with Lord Mount- 


eagle, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 


that the papers which had been sold for 
seventy pounds were, at the least, worth 


some three thousand pounds ; but most 


of them had by this time been lost or 
mutilated, or scattered beyond redemp- 
tion.—[Lippincott’s Magazine. 


FIBST-CLASS PIANOS, 

In this advanced age of civilization, with 
its free institutions of learning, no young lady 
is considered thoroughly educated without 
some knowledge of music. Parents in select- 
ing a piano for their children should choose 
one with a well-regulated action, which will 
not tire the wrists, and a pure tone to educate 


the ear properly. Such an instrument is that | 


made by the Vose & Sons Piano Company of 
Boston, Mass. ‘They are old and reliable 
makers, and you can depend on their pianos 
as first-class. 


ONE WEEK'S RECORD. 


In one week, ending May 30, death claims 
amounting to $122,U00 were paid by the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association. It has paid 
in five months, since January 1, $820,250, and 
in ten years since 18381, no less than $10,561,- 
0U0, and has saved its living members by re- 
duction in premiums more than $25,000,000. 
''wo hundred millions of insurance in force 
and a cash surplus of two and a half millions 
shows that insurance at about half the usual 


rate is popular. 


REST AND RECREATION. 

Send to O. H. Briggs, General Passenger 
Agent New York, Providence, and Boston 
Kailroad, Providence, Rhode Island, for illus- 
trated book with description of Watch Hill, 
Narragansett Pier, Newport, Oakland Keach, 
ete, 


A complete Pocket Cyclopedia of Boston 
(illustrated) is issued by the United States 
Hotel Company of that city, which is the 
most perfect thing of the kind we have ever 
seen. Every one should order it of them by 
inclosing ten cents in stamps. 


Send to O. H. Briggs, General Passenger 
Agent Providence and Stonington Steamship 
Company, New Pier 36, North River, New 
York, for book of Summer Excursions and 
list of summer tours to Watch Hill, Narra- 
gansett Pier, White Mountains, Bar Harbor, 
and Northern pleasure resorts. 


We notice the most beautiful 
effectsin Art Embroidery are pro- 
duced by the use of Brainerd and 


CHERRY MALT 


Armstrong’s Roman Floss on Silk 
or Linen Fabric, 


HARD TO GET. 


Doctors are sometimes more consider- 
ate of their patients’ needs than they are 
of their circumstances. It is easier to 
prescribe a journey to Europe or Ber- 
muda than it is to fill the prescription. 

A gentleman whose affairs had become 
very much embarrassed, and who was 
overworked and overworried, went to a 
celebrated specialist, broken down with 
nervous exhaustion. 

“ Now,” said the doctor, “ there is only 
one thing that you must have; that is, 
absence of worry, absence of care, and 
freedom from all preoccupation.” : 

“ Much obliged for your prescription,” 
said the gentleman, “ but you’ve left out 
one important thing in it.” 

‘¢ What is that ?” 

“You haven’t put in the apothecary’s 
street and number !” : 


That Your Hair 


may retain 
its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily. 
with 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 


new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


The New Stocking. 


| 
| 


‘ 


| | 


li 
| 
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Knit to Fit the Foot. 
Saves Discomfort; no wrinkles, no 
cramped toes. (Notice the shape.) 
Saves Darning; the big toe, having 
room cnough, stays inside this stocking. 
A sure relief for those afflicted with 
Ingrowing nails, corns, bunions, or un- 
natural heat and perspiration of the feet. 


Sold by dealsrs or by mai!. 2 pairs soft 
Lisle, 3 pairs fine cotton, or 4 pairs medium 
cotton, on receipt of 81.00, 

Mention eho wo men’s only) 


rn ( 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOSPHITES.’ 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. ' 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Uch & DELICIOUS RELISH for: 


Breakfast, Lunch or Dinner. 


THE 


Famous Hams 


Many Grocers will give you brands which 
cost them a little less, if you allow it. 


We invite every housekeeper to insist 
upon having ours. 


Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World- 


There are a 


dozen central- 
draft lamps in 
the market, 
more or less ; 


and every one 
of them ‘‘best’’ to somebody. 
Which is best for you? 
Eleven of them gather dirt 
and hide it. You think the 
lamp smokes. It does; but 
the dirt is insect-carcasses 
rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. It 
_ stays there unsuspected month 
after month. | 
_ QOne of them has no dirt- 
pocket; doesn’t need any. 
Eleven are hard to learn 
and hard to care for—Who 
will take care of them? 
_ One is simple and easy. 
‘The one is the Pitts- 


burgh.”’ Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 


Liebig Company 


FCR IMPROVED AND ECON OMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only . 


with this = * 4 signature 


of Justus von Liebig in biue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—ttract of Beet. 


CLEANSES 


= ok 
‘We 


(\y 


= 


Ay f 


PRESERVES 


BEAUTIFIES | 


mi 


? 


BEST&CO 


AND 


Gymnasium Uniforms 


FOR 


Youths, Boys, and Children. 


Tennis Coats and Blazers, Fiannel Shirts and 
Waists, Yachting, Tennis, and Bicycle Caps, Russet 
Leather and Tennis Shoes, Bathing Suits, Athletic 
Suits, Trunks, Knee Tights, Quarter Bleeve Shirts, 
Sweaters, etc., a large and varied assortment. 


All at the Lowest Prices. 


60 & 62 W. 23d STREET. 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT 


WHY 


cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom, 
sale by leading dealers. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO., New Haven,Cunn, 


Because it Supports Stockings 
and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 
Warranted never to crock 
or fade. Silk finish. 


Rerarm Branongs: 
Ba } New York 
107 Btate Ohi 

7 le ston. 

uc v.,Clev 
m 66 W. 4th Bt. Cincinnati ~ 


5 Send for Price List, 
THE CLEANFAST HOISERY 


G cone ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 


CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER “AND 


THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THR CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| 
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LADIES INFANTS CHIEDREN YOUNGRADIES 
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or 
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VOL. 43, NO. 23 


Ladtes / 


Ask for GILT EDGE, the 
only shoe dressing that pos- 
itively contains o1L. Softens 


750 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


and preserves leather. Bot- 
| | tles hold double quantity. 
Once tried always used. 
“ | Our Patent Leather Polish 
Pe is the only article in exist- 
ence that will produce a 
‘The Leading All-Around Camera. 
vi (NEW MODEL OF 1891.) DECREASED IN SIZE; INCREASED IN CONVENIENCE. a or 

| awk-Eye a leader in ularity are retained, and these features, ie 
together with the improvements, make it more perfectly Ge nt le LAL 


adapted to the requirements of both experienced photographers and of 

those who only want to ‘‘ push the spring’ than any other, and, conse- 

quently, the most desirable Camera to be obtained. Glass 
lates, cut films or transparent films in rolls for 25 to 100 PICT- 
RES WITHOUT RELOADING may be used. 


PRIGES: 15 10 $50. 


We develop and finish the pictures if desired. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


. §208 State Strert, Chicago. 
BRANCHES: ‘ 918 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Ask for BOSTON OIL BLACKING for 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. Produces a brilliant 
polish without brushing. Saves time, labor, 
and money. Free from Acids. Will not in- 
jure leather. 


my J 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Whittemore Bros. & Co, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


For an enjoyable journey to and from 


E.& H.T. Anthony & Co., Trade Agents, New York. 


Also sold by Dealers in Photographic Goods everywhere. 


Black Grenadine 
and Gloriosa. 


We are now closing out a lot of 
Black All-Silk Surah Stripe Grena- 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN, 


Aa Elegant Russia Iron Open 
Stove or Portable Fireplace, 
Light, and Easily Moved! 
Suitable for any Room! 
Invaluable for Sick Chambers ! 
Especially desirable for the 
cool mornings and evenings 
of this season of the year, as 


Nursery Ice-Boxes, 
WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS, Wee 
well as in the winter months. 
line for country and sea- 


the Great Convention of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor at 
Minneapolis, July 9 to 12, is afforded by 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
which has been designated as one of the 
lines over which excursion tickets will be 


sold at the very low rate of one fare for 


Moth-Proof Cedar Chests, 
the round trip. No other line available 


shore houses. Can be fitted 


dines at 75 cents per yard, reduced 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. 


from $1.25. Also a large assortment 


of Black Figured Gaze Grenadine at For Sale by offers passengers choice of routes via 

>. $1 per yard, a very superior article ay olate FUMACES, anges aNd ol0VeS, | Milwaukee, Waukesha, and Madison, or 

LEWIS & CONGER, BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. NEW YORK. via Janesville, Madison, and the pictur- 

~ the “wd of 130 and 132 West 42d Street, esque Lake regions of Wisconsin and 

= 4 noted German manufacturer. Between Bixth Ave. and Broadway. Minnesota. When you purchase your 

a i tickets be sure that they read via the 

J & Chicago and Northwestern Railway from 

: ames ¢ reery 0., SPECIAL NOTICE. Chicago. For full information regarding 

Broadway and 11th St., should send us their full name any Ticke; 
an res ve 

.. urn mail some very ji , Agent, or address 

a New York. tustion that is of great value and per — 

= E°O. THOMPSON, 245 Broadway, N. Y. W. A. THRALL, 

K General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 

Tag C. & N. W. R’y, Chicago, II]. 


Thee Comfort in 
House Heating. 


§ 
DEON 

Did your furnace heat your house 
during the last severe winter ? 


OF COURSE IT DIDN’T. 


Now is the time to get estimates 
for the GuRNEY WATER 
HEATER and RADIATORS. 
A pamphiet-book 


Koon K 


THE GrearHeacra DRINK 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
: Delicious, 
appetizing. y 
FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
E. HIRES & Co., 
Philadelphia 


Pinless 


The only line ever invented that holds the clothes. 
without pins; a perfect success; patent recently 
ssued; sold only by AG@EN'ES to whom the ex- 
clusive right is given; on receipt of 50 cents we will 
send a sample line by mail; also, circulars, price list 
and terms to agents; secure your territory at once. 
Address THE PINLESS CLOTHES LINE 
COMPANY, 19 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


FOLLOWING = 


Mosier Sarre Co., corner Tenth Street and Broadway: 


Gentlemen—We consider that this Safe of ours was subjected to the most 
severe test of any Safes in the great fire on the corner of Bank and Hudson 
Streets, this city, during the night of April 16, when the Ross Building was 
burned, the Safe falling from the third story into the very center of the build- 
ing, where the firemen were unable to reach it with water. When the Safe was 
taken from the ruins, five days after, it was still very hot, and we did not think 
it possible that anything could be left of its contents. To our delight, however, 


i 


MAIN OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St., Boston. 
BRANCHES: 
71 John Street, New York. 
47 So. Canal Street, Chicago. 
246 Arch Street, Philadelph'” 


wep “How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 
FREE ON APPLICA" 


SAFES. 


The most reliable Safe in the 


RHBAD THE 


3 upon opening the Safe, we found everything perfect as before the fire. We 
. market ts t he Mosler. peces Sass the most severe test, as the fire was the hottest ever known in the 
4 Ninth Ward, and you can refer to us at any and all times regarding the fire- 
4 proof qualities of your Safes. Tue Automatic DELIVERY Co., 
4 L. L. Frost, Treasur®r. 
T 
“a ARTIES desiring strictly fire and burglar-proof safes should examine our 
MOSLER S AFE CO stock of new hand coods belore 


Broadway, corner 10th Street, New York City. 


4 
4 
‘4 
/ 
¥, 
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America’s 


‘Tourist Line 


CINCINNATI 


Hast Line 


Old Point Comfort, 
Natural Bridge, 
Hot Springs, 


Of all trains the 
complate. Warm, Healing, 
leaves 
Rackbridge Alum, 
While Suippur, the 
rough Red Sulphur, | 
Pullman 
emnsyivania iv. 
Wathiogtom, and Sweet Springs, leave New York 
Cincinnati, with h and 
Sweet Cha ly beate, 
per Ky. AND OTHER MOUNTAIN RESORTS Washington. 


REACHED IN FROM 10 TO 14 HOURS FROM NEW YORK OR CINCINNATI, 


THROUGH THE GRANDEST SCENERY OF AMERICA. 


Pam phlete, circulars, etc., of hotels at the above famous resorts sent free by the Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union to any ene wishing te visit these localities. 


oO. G. MURRAY, Traffie Manager. H. W. FULLER, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 362 Broapwar. | WASHINGTON OFFICE, 513 and 1.421 Pennsytvanra Ave. 


Merrimack koute 


The White and Franconia Mountains 


AND THE 


Lake Reetons of New flanpshire 
Are best reached via the 


CONCORD & MONTREAL R. Ke 


This route, unequaled for its wonderful scenery, covers the 
resorts found in and around 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 
THE PEMIGEWASSET VALLEY, 
BETHLEHEM AND LITTLETON, : 
| THE VALLEY OF THE AMMONOOSUC, 
MOOSILAUKE AND JEFFERSON. 


‘‘Summer Outings in the Old Granite State,” containing maps and illustrations, with 
descriptive matter and boarding-house and tourists’ lists and excursion rates, sent to any 
address, on receipt of six cents in stamps, by GeorGE W. Srorer, A. G. P. A. Con- 
cord & Montreal R. R., 207 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Delaware & Hudson R. R. 


THE ONLY DIRECT LINE TO THE 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga, Montreal, 


Sharon Springs, Cooperstown, ete. 


THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE BETWEEN ALBANY AND CHICAGO 


Hotel 
Champlain. ~ 


The Superb Summer Hotel of the North, on the west shore of Lake Champlain, three 
miles south of Plattsburgh. 


H. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


J. W. BURDICK, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST. 


Special 


Silk, Silk-and-Wool, 


Silk Stripe, French 


and Scotch Flannel, Madras, Oxford, 
Botany, and Zephyr Cloths, 


50c. THE DOLLAR. 


eee ete eeee 


300 Dozen in Oxford Cloth at 


each ; 


Former Price, 1.50. 
475 Dozen in Oxford, Mad- 
ras, French Sateen; Crepe 


Cloth, Fast Black Sateen and 
Fancy Oxford at 


each 
a 


Former Price, 1.75 to2.75. 
125 Dozen Genuine Scotch 
Flannel at 
| 39 each ; 
| 
Former Price, 2.25to 2.75. 


100 Dozen Extra fine Scotch 


Flannel at 
| Ag each ; 
a 


Former Price, 2.50 to 2.00. 


85 Dozen Extra Fine 
French Flannel, Silk Stripe, 


at 
each 


Former Price, 2.75 to 3.25. 


H. O'NEILL & 60. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


t40 Finest Imported 
French Flannel, Silk Stripe, at 


each; 


Former price, 2.98 to 3.50. 


75 Dozen Boys’ Extra fine 
Scotch Flannel at 


each ; 


Former price, 1.50. 


Flannel at 


| 74 each ; 


Former price, 1.50 to 1.98. 


Men’s Silk 


74 each. 


All the above lines 


140 Dozen 
Shirts at 


are guarantecd cut 
full and finished in 
the very best man- 


ner. 


H. O'NEILL & 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


100 Dozen Youth’s French 
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What does Madam 
say about it? 


The ‘three ingredient” and the “whites of 
eggs” baking powders are advertised in the trade 
journals to the grocers as 24 fer cent. less cost 
than Royal. This is undoubtedly true. Both 
these and alum baking powders do cost to make 
much less than the Royal, because they are 


cheaply and carelessly thrown together from or- 


dinary, impure, inferior and low cost ingredients. 

But you, madam, are charged the same price 
for them as for the absolutely pure Royal, which 
is perfectly combined from the most highly refined 
and expensive materials. Do you wish to pay 
the price of the Royal for an inferior baking 
powder, made from impure goods, of 24 per cent. 
less cost? [If you buy such goods, insist upon 
having this reduction in price. 

This 24 per cent. difference probably accounts 
for the fact that some grocers (but they are few) 
try to palm off these powders upon consumers 


Nails 


are the cause of untold harm to horses’ feet. If they do not-pene- 
trate the tender part of the foot*and seriously lame the horse at 
once, they will ruin the hoof by tearing the fibres and destroying 
the natural compactness on which the animal depends for ‘sound- 
ness and the ability to perform the work which is required of him. 


Split Nails. Sound Nails. 


Are .made by cold-rolling, pressing or shear- There is only one horseshoe nail that is 
ing’ blanks thus: sure not to split, sliver or break, namely, that 
This process sepa- which is Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, 
rates the fibres of the metal, and is directly op-. | The philosophy of iron is simple. In every case 
posite to the principle of Hot-Forging asin the | where strength and toughness is required, jt 
old-time hand-made nail. You can distinguish has to be forged or hammered while the meta! 
some of these bad nails by a slight ridge along | is at welding heat, in order to compress‘all the 
the sides near the point, and many times you | particles closely together. 

can pry the nailapart with your finger-nail thus: Nails forged from the end of a rod by hand at 


£ In some other the anvil are now and always have been made in 


nails this ridge | this manner: 
but the flaw is all the more dangerous because 


does not appear, | Thereisonly & ) 
one nail in the world that is Hot-Forged and 
it is hidden, and when driven into the hard 
hoof it is certain to do some injury. 


Hammer-Pointed in precisely the same way as 
the hand-made nail. 

The Putnam Nail is the only Hot-Forged and Ham- 

mer-Pointed Horse Nail in the world. In its manu- 


facture the old hand process is imitated and followed. 


It is FORGED toa POINT from the end of the best Swedish Iron rods 
while ata WELDING HEAT, then polished by the WATER es no 
ACIDS being used, and then it is HAMMER-POINTED. 


. Hammer- Pointed. 


Taken from a lame horse in Worcester, Mass, 


Forged from end of rod. ‘3.4 


It is preposterous for a firm who make a nail by cold rolling and clipping 
blanks to claim to hot-forge a nail or to imitate the old hand process. Such 
a claim can only be made with a desire to imitate and to deceive the public. 


The Truth is in the Nail and it speaks more forci- 
bly than the misrepresentations of imitating rivals. 


See that Your Horse is shod with Putnam Nails, the 
only Hot-F'orged, therefore the only safe nails to drive. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Sample free by mail. 
Large Colored Picture, no advertising on it, “The Fairy and the Thorn,” Free. Send 10c. for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


The Cataract 
Niagara Falls, N..Y. 
OPEN FROM MAY 1 TO NOVEMBER. 


who are in the habit of using Royal. 


MONEY 


By using the 


Hoyt Towlet Paper 
and Cabinet. 


The most perfect toilet fixture ever invented, the 
cabinet being handsome and ornamental, entirely hiding 
the paper from view and preventing all waste. 

Used in most of the principal hotels and alpee burlid- 
engs throughout the United States. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND Price-L Ist. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO FAMILIES! 


In accordance with our special offer below, we will send this 
handsome bronze cabinet and twelve packs of fine toilet paper to 
any one signing the order and returning to us with remittance. 
Delivery free in most of the principal cities; 50c. extra on the 
Pacific Slope. 


Additional paper furnished by us promptly upon receipt of order. 


BEST AND BEST-KNOWN HOTEL AT NIAGARA. 


‘““The Niagara Falls Gazette,” of eight pages; 
printed on book paper, containing a description 


of Niagara Falls, illustrated with beautiful half- 
tone pictures of all interesting scenes, may be had 


free by addressing The Christian Union, Clinton 
Address Hall, Astor Place, New York City, or 
AGENTS WANTED! | J. E. DEVEREUX, 


| SCOTT PAPER CO., Limrrep, 25 & 27 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Dozen Packs of your Hoyt Toilet Paper, together with one Bronze Family Cabinet, 
which is hereby leased, and it is agreed between us that it shall be used only for the 
Hoyt Toilet Paper, and shall be returnable to you upon your demand and at your 
expense whenever discontinue the use of your Hoyt Toilet Paper. 


| 

| 

{ 

Enclosed find One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents, for which please send One | 
| 


Name 


Manager. | 
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RAILWAYS AND PLEASURE RESORTS AMERICA. 
‘ 
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Again, if one were to philosophize upon it, he would observe that the summer 


A Ple as ant Vac ati on migration consists of two kinds of persons, or, rather, of persons with two dis- 


tinct methods. One of these is that pursued by the travelers proper, who spend 


SUMMER RESORTS AND SUMMER TRAVEL 
DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED 


| N NO COUNTRY in the world is the custom 
of taking an annual outing so prevalent as 
in the United States. We are not afraid to 
travel, to meet new faces and to adopt fora 
time new habits. To calla man a stay-at- 
home is to give him a term of reproach. An 
American family of average prosperity that 
does not migrate in summer from its town 
house—even though this be in a village— 
feels called upon to explain itself. Even 
those who are decidedly poor manage to 
make an excursion or two somewhere into 
: the country, and no philanthropy is more 
popular than that which gives destitute children a midsummer holiday. 

As a consequence of this democratic and well-nigh universal tendency there 
has grown up in America a widespread and elaborate system of ministering to its 
satisfaction. Great numbers of private families in the country and in rural 
villages open their houses regularly to private boarders from neighboring cities. 
Hotel keepers have seized upon lakes and springs and pleasant seaside spots from 
one end of the land to the other as sites for the erection of houses of entertain- 
ment for those in search of rest and recreation, and every railway and steamboat 
company scrutinizes the territory it serves to see what it possesses that is inviting 
in the same direction. In this way clear air and clean water and beautiful scenery 
have acquired a distinct com- 
mercial value, and, as is the case 
throughout the field of legiti- 
mate business, they yield a 
double profit, rewarding those 
who, by the investment of time 
and money, make them avail- 
able, and also those who will- 
ingly pay the moderate cost 
necessary to enjoy pleasures 
otherwise unattainable except 
to the wealthy or adventurous 
few. 


Currecanti Needle, Black Canon. From “ Rhymes of the 


* Rockies.” Issued by Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
* * 


A broad 
essential differ- 
ence exists be- 
tween those who 
travel in winter 
on other than 
business errands 
and those who 
do so in the 
warmer half of 
the year. The 
former, asa 
whole, are in 
search of health, 
with the enjoy- 
ment of their 
journey as a sec- 
ondary consid- 
eration. The 


Bells Cascade, North Woodstock, N. H: From 
‘“Outings in the Old Granite State.” 
Issued by Concord & Montreal R. R. 


summer traveler, ‘ 
on the contrary, looks upon the pleasure of his journey or country ) ‘ 
residence first, and thinks of its benefit to his health as*one of the | Canadarago Lake, Richfield Springs, N. Y. From “Spring House Book.” ) — 
good things attached to the experience. r i , Issued by T. R. Proctor. | 
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their allotted time in long journeys, or in moving with short stoppages from St. Lawrence are full of interest for the summerrambler. In northern Ontario, for 
place to place, until they have made their allotted round or exhausted their instance, is the group of lakes called collectively Muskoka—dozens of charming 
allowance of time or money, or become weary, while the second method is exem- bodies of water surrounded by rocky and forested shores, indented by head- 


A Scene in Twilight Park in the Catskill Mountains. 


plified in those who go directly lands, broken by islands and connected by narrow straits and tortuous rivers. The 
to some chosen place and stay railroad winds through their midst, steamboats run upon Simcoe and the larger 
there quietly until their vaca- lakes, and capital hotels, yet modest in price and pretensions, are scattered here 
tion is over. Of course there and there. This is the place for fishing and canoeing and free out-of-door enjoy- 
are those who combine both in 

one season’s experience, ending 
a long flight with a residence, . 
but, as a rule, one method or 
the other is adhered to alone. 


* 


The interesting and delight- 
ful trips which one may make 
in summer in the United States 
and Canada are limited only by 
the length of the season, and 
hardly by that, for by arrang- 
ing the itinerary properly the 
summer may be met at our 
Southern border, followed to its 
height in the North, and then 
kept in view as it retreats south- 
ward, until one need see little 
more of the American winter 
than a gay holiday month or 
two amid the comforts of some 
brilliant city. 


Minnehaha, Pike’s Peak Trail. From a 
** Manitou.” Issued by Denver 
'"& Rio Grande R. R. Canada and the valley of the 
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Mountain Dale. From ‘*‘Summer Homes.” Issued by New York, Ontario 
and Western R. R. 


ment. Ottawa and Montreal are delightful in summer as well as amid the 
peculiar gayety of their winter. The daylight ride down the St. . Lawrence is 
one of the experiences which no American traveler ought to be ignorant of. It 
begins at the quaint, fortified town of Kingston, carries you through the mazes 


From “ Byways.” Issued by Central Vermont R. R. 
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of the Thousand Isles, at that season glowing with color from hundreds of hotels, 
cottages and encampments on the shores and islands, down the winding river over 
rapid after rapid to Montreal, where you arrive in the evening and should 
spend all of the next day. To Quebec one may go by rail or river, and the 
city is one intensely interesting, whether you have or have not been in that old 
Normandy of which this town is a fragment 
that seems to have broken loose long ago, 
floated across the Atlantic and somehow got 
lodged upon Cape Diamond. This is the end 
of the usual tour, but it should not be the end 
of your Canadian ramble. Go by steamboat 
down to Tadousac and spend the night. Next 
morning board the steamer up the 
Saguenay and pass a memorable day on 
that cliff-walled river. Night will find 
you at Chicoutimi, a typical and most 
curious village at the head of the river, 
purely French, and the French of two 
centuries ago. A stage runs across the 
country to Lake St. John, where, at 
Roberval, is a modern hotel. Lake St. 
John is the center of a region famous 
for land-locked salmon and trout. In- 
dians and their canoes are available to 


Major Dome. From Denver 


& Rio Grande R. R. and the Quebec and Lake St. John eo 


Railway will carry you straight back to 
the city whenever you care to go. An- 
other good plan wonbl be to reverse this course by going to Roberval 
from Quebec by rail, then get your fill of fishing, cross the lake, hire 
Indians and a canoe and run the rapids down to Chicoutimi, where you 
could take the steamer down the Saguenay. From Riviere du Loup, opposite 
Tadousac, you can take the Intercolonial Railway around through the salmon-fish- 
ing region of New Brunswick to Nova Scotia and the ‘‘ land of Evangeline” ; 
or go back to Quebec, travel by the Canadian Pacific to Moosehead and Mount 
Desert, or straight into the White Mountains by either that line or the Grand 
Trunk Railway. 


* 
* * 


Maine, the old Northeast State, holds grand summering places in the nooks 
and islands of her rock-ribbed coast and among the recesses of her pineries. 
Hers is the most picturesque stretch of coast on the American margin of the 
Atlantice—a granite ocean front gashed by deep fiords—long, irregular inlets 
of the sea, reaching up into the land and admitting vessels to quaint old 
wharves at the farmer’s door. Powerful rivers come dewn from the wilder- 
ness, and islands guard their outlets far and near. Nor is this shore less inter- 
esting in population and history than in scenery, for here the people have 
grown up with a local and peculiar character, and their traditions go back to 

the birth of New England 

and that fierce struggle with 

Frenchman and Indian which 

hardened the pioneers as iron 

is hardened under steady 
hammering. Now the whole 
coast is thronged in summer 
with visitors from the in- 
terior States, as well as from 
the Eastern cities. Kenne- 
bunkport, Poland Springs, 
the islands of Portland har. 
bor and Casco Bay, Bath, 

Mount Desert, and _ Ells- 
worth, Eastport and Campo- 

bello are all abodes of fashion 

and wealth, where thousands 
gather from far and near. 

The Grand Trunk Railway 

dispatches once a week in 
summer, between Chicago 

and Portland, a special ex- 
cursion train which is the 
highest example of the car 
builder’s art, for the carriage 
back and forth of summer 
tourists to this coast.. The 
railroads from Boston 
range through cars to Mount 

Desert and Eastport, and 

special steamboats cruise 

along the shore and among 

the islands. Hundreds of 

hotels of every degree are 
planted upon available sites, and every coast village and farm house is 
filled with boarders. The whole beautiful island of Mount Desert is devoted 
to this pleasure, Bar Harbor becoming in August a town of 20,000 happy 
inhabitants. Some of its hotels are unsurpassed in corivenience and luxury, 
while many of the private ‘‘ cottages” on this favored isle are such as a city 
would be proud to own upon its leading avenue. This is a practical acknowl- 
edgment of the extraordinary beauty and salubrity and opportunity for 


The Flume, Franconia Notch. From ‘ Outings 
in the Old Granite State.” Issued by 
Concord & Montreal R. R. 
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make your forest adventures complete, yy 
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pleasure which this grand Northern coast affords. Such centers of gay summer 


life as these are expensive, of course, as compared with those less in vogue or less 
advantageous; yet even at Bar Harbor small hotels and boarding houses, cheap 


J 


From “ Summer Homes Along 
The New Yark, Ontario 
& Western R. R.” 


ENTLJFE* are 
On the pels yet good, exist; and all along the 
coast are islands and nooks as un- 
known to the fashionable class as 
to that opposite class which goes upon ‘ excursions,” where 
plain people may take their summer unostentstiously and yet keep 
something in the bank to begin town life upon in the autumn. 

But the coast is not by any means all of Maine. In the interior lie the 
forest-bound lakes and river-routes— Moosehead, the Penobscot and upper Kenne- 
bec and Androscoggin, the Rangeley lakes and Umbagog, famous for big trout; 
the remote Parmachenee Lake, the romantic Dead River region, and the canoe- 
ways of the Aroostook and St. John’s River, valleys which lie in the heart of 
that great green Maine woods of which Thoreau and Winthrop wrote. 


The gayety and sense of wealth and style which marks Campobello, Mt. 


A Glimpse of Ausable Chasm. From ‘“‘ A Souvenir.” Issued by Delaware 


& Hudson Canal Co. R. R. 
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Desert, Scarboro and other of the more prominent or in elegant hotels. Then, on the South coast of 
coast resorts in Maine, continues southward in old New England are Newport and Narragansett Pier, 
York Beach, Kittery Point, Portsmouth (Newcastle and such places on Long Island Sound as New 


> 


Mount of the Holy Cross. From ‘“‘ Rhymes of the Rockies.” 
Issued by Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


London, Greenwich, Watch Hill 
and Block Island, which come into 
the same category. But among 
these, along the coast south of 
Portland, a quite different class of 
seaside summer places exists; such 
are Old Orchard Beach, Nahant, 
Nantasket and Martha’s Vineyard. 
‘Old Orchard,” to quote a discern- 
ing magazinist, ‘‘is a name that 
conjures up pleasant pictures in the 
memory of those who knew it a 


dozen or fifteen years ago. There 


were only two or three hotels, a few 
cottage boarding-houses, a camp of 
Indians, no railroad station, the 
nearest station at Saco reached by 
stage, a quiet life, simple pleasures, 
the extreme of dissipating being a 
semi-occasional hop at the Occan 
House. 

‘*Now Old Orchard is on the 
busy main line of railway between 
Boston and Portland; there are two 
score hotels, large and small, with 
accomodations for three thousand 
people, with their orchestras, hops 
and fashionable 
‘doings,’ roller 
coaster, merry-go- 
round, Punch and 
Judy, gas, electric 
light and all mod- 
ern improvements, 
including a daily 
paper, a camp- 
ground with a vil- 
lage of permanent 
cottages, and a 
community of other 
cottages, running 
down to the sea 
wall.” 


Coney Island of 
Boston—the place 
where the excursionist goes for a 


and the Isles of Shoals) and in Manchester-by-the-Sea, day, or the shopkeeper for a week. It is ‘‘all 
Swampscott, Rockport, Magnolia, &c., where people sorts,” and too local for much attention here. One 
of wealth spend their money upon substantial houses gets a characteristic glimpse of it in Silas Lapham. 
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From * The Algonquin,” St. Andrews, N. B. 


Nantasket is the Newfound Lake. From “South Western New Hampshire.” 


Issued by Boston & Maine R. R. 


Southward from Boston the coast is not well 
adapted to summer pleasure uses until the sandy bluffs 
of Cape Cod are reached. To the traveler of even ten 
years ago going ‘‘down on the Cape” meant a re 
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turn, if not to savagery, 
at any rate to the primi- 
tive life of a century ago. 
Lately, however, several 
hotels of ample propor- 
tions and the modern 
style of accommodation 
have sprung up on the 
ocean side of the cape, 
especially in the neighbor- 
hood of Hyannisport and 
Chatham. Tne Chatham 
House, especially, has a 
remarkable situation upon 
a headland jutting out in- 
to the Atlantic. The 
coming decade is likely 
to witness a decided tend- 
ency of summer travel 
toward Cape Cod. 


The north shore of the 
island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard was long ago chosen 
as the site of a sum- 
mer camp-meeting, which 
found great favor in the 
eyes of many people, and 
has grown into vast pro- 
portions. In doing so, 
however, the original 
scope has been broadened, 
and Martha’s Vineyard is 
now a populous, bustling 
beach resort, consisting 
of hundreds of cottages, 
as well as hotels, large 
and small, and where 
people throw themselves 
into the enjoyment of the 
season with an enthus- 
iasm as unstinted as the 
ocean winds that threaten 
but do not overthrow 
their airy buildings. A 
part of Nantucket ex- 
hivits a similar colony, 
-but Nantucket also pos- 
sesses several resorts of 
more fashionable promi- 
nence.and many perma- 
nent cottages. 


But the story of New 
England’s summer is 
only half told in a reci- 
tation of the beauties 
of her coast. To many 
persons these are of 
small account compared 
with the beauties of her 
hills—her White Moun- 
tains, her clustered 
heights of Vermont, 
her Berkshire Hills and © 
the ridges of Western 
Connecticut, not to 
speak of the wild, rough 
heights of Maine and 
New Brunswick, from 
Kineo and Katahdin to 
the rugged peaks of 


Among the Breakers. From “ Hygeia Hotel.” 
Issued by F. N. Pike. 


Niagara Falls, 


Gaspé. Of all these the White Mountains are 
easily first. They are, to begin with, really mount- 
ainous. The summits of the Presidential range are 
reared, bleak and bare, above the limit of trees and 
into the climate of the Arctic zone. An hour’s ride 
on the Mount. Washington railway is equivalent to a 
voyage to upper Greenland. Pike’s Peak is no more 
Alpine atop than the splintered head of this monarch 
of the old Granite State. But around these cold 
heights are hundreds of lesser hills, rounded in outline, 
green over their very tops with abundant vegetation, 
ever beautiful. Wide and fertile valleys lie between 
them, where farms are spread, villages cluster and 
railroads and wagon roads make all parts of the range 
accessible. Everywhere in the valleys are hotels, 
farms where city folks may sojourn, residences of 


men of leisure, a foreground full of human interest. 


and bodily comfort. Above, the savagery of nature 


Rese 


K 


. 


stimulates the imagination and invites us to try our 
strength, while below we are soothed by the accus- 
tomed surroundings of civilization. 

These mountains are big and grand, and sometimes, 
when the storms are marching through their gaps or 
hurtling about their peaks, or the splendor of the set- 
ting sun envelopes them in sacrificial fire, they are awe 
inspiring; but together with this their beauty is per- 
petual. They do not stun us by their immensity, nor 
affront our eyes by their roughness and sterility, as 
do the Rockies. They continually woo our fancy, 
and when we attempt a nearer acquaintance welcome 
us with the highest charm of landscape and only 
enough difficulties to make the knowledge gained of 
their ravines and crests interesting and memorable. 
The finest minds in the country have been attracted 
by the White Mountains and have paid tribute in 
prose and verse. Where else has a region been found 
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which should prompt such a book as Starr King’s 
‘‘White Hills” or the Rev. J. H. Ward’s ‘‘The 
White Mountains’? Sentiment and legend and human 


* 


and such stopping places 


A Scene on the Line of the Grand Trunk Railway. 


history and tradition belong to the White Mountains 
as to no other part of the country, and it is, perhaps, 
not too much to say that nosummer retreat on the con- 


The Christian Union 


tinent possesses the affection of its habitués as do 
these peaks and valleys. 

This noble region divides itself naturally into groups 
according to the valleys. 
One of these includes Lakes 
Squam and Winnepesaukee 


as The Wiers, Center 
Harbor and Warren. West- 
ward runs the line of the 
Concord and Montreal Rail- 


opening to travel the ex- 
quisite valley of the Pem- 
igewasset and the stage 
route to Franconia Notch 


road through Plymouth, 


‘Vol. 43 No. 23. 


the shadow of Mount Lafayette; The Maplewood, a 
village by itself close to Bethlehem, which is a town 
of hotels and boarding houses; Littleton, a charm- 
ing old village, yet quite ‘‘up to the times,” and the 
many hotels scattered throughvut Carroll and in the 
beautiful Jefferson Valley. Somewhat more distant, 
yet quite within the circle, are Lunenburg, Lan- 
caster, Dixville Notch, Gorham, &c. Then there 
is the valley of the Saco, traversed by the main 
line of the Boston and Maine, which gives access 
to the Ossipees and the Conways. At Glen Sta- 
tion, just above North Conway, stages are taken 
for the cluster of elegant hotels in and around Jack- 
son, or, if you please, for the ride up through Pink- 
ham Notch to the Glen House and so on to Gorham. 
This district is full of great hotels, from those 


5 : , 


and Mount - Moosilauke. 
This brings us to a more 
open country and a beauti- 
ful series of valleys of 
which Bethlehem is_ the 
center. Here, within a few 
miles of one another and 


reached by railways which run frequent local trains back 
and forth, are the large and long-known hostelries in 
Franconia Notch, the Profile and Flume houses, under 


Near Sag Harbor. From ‘*‘ Out On Long Island.” Issued by 


Long Island R. R. 


grouped around North Conway and Jackson, to 
the Crawford House in The Notch, Fabyan’s, where 
the railway to the top of Mount Washington branches 
off, and the White Mountain and Twin Moun- 
tain houses a few miles further on. What a circle 
to make—what a perfectly delightful region to ex- 
plore ! It may be the writer’s fancy, but it seems to 
him that in no other place where people gather for 
summer sojourning will one meet so many refined and 
satisfactory acquaintances as in the White Mountains. 


* 


On the Beach at Atlantic City. From ‘*Summer Excursion Book,” Issued by Pennsylvania R. R, 
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The wealthy and fashionable are there—the purse-proud and giddy; but they go the North Woods choose to find some remote lake where they can “‘ rough it.” 


do not make the tone of society, 


which is pitched in a lower and more har- 
monious key under the influence of the stately and beautiful mountains, as 


Purgatory, Néwport, R. I. From “Summer Excursion Book.” Issued by Pennsylvania R. R. 


though the really best people of the whole country, reckoned by mental attain- 
ments and moral worth, had purposely assembled there. | 


The genius of the Adirondacks is quite different from that of the White 


Mountains. In 
New Hampshire 
people live  so- 
cially or wander 
about from place 
to place, for the 


whole group. 


seems one big 
village, and they 
never think of 
anything more 
adventurous than 
a climb along 
an Alpine path. 
In the Adiron- 
dacks, on the 
other hand, the 
spirit of the wild- 
erness is in the 
air, There are 
spacious hotels 
here and there, 
but the larger 
part of those who 


This is often a very gentle kind of hardship—some small frontiersman’s hotel, 
who has the good sense to keep his place plain in appearance, but well supplied 
with comforts; or a log cabin as cosy as if built of brick. But 
the sentiment of these mountains is that of an out-door life. Men 
and women love to make little shelters and pitch their tents in a 
‘‘camp;’”’ to spend the day in fishing from a canoe, or paddling 
along intricate rivers, or breasting the trailless side of some rocky 
peak. They love and value the wildness and solitude of the place, 
oppose the ingress of railroads and stage lines, and object to any 
advertisement calculated to fill the woods with persons who want 
‘improvements’ wherever they go. Hence has resulted such a 
queer commingling as Paul Smith’s is described to be. Nearly 30 
years ago this man penetrated the North Woods and built a shelter 
for sportsmen on the. lower St. Regis Lake. He suited the circum- 
stances and the 

circumstances 
suited him. Year 
by year his busi- 
ness increased, 
until now his 
house, far away 
from a railroad, 
will hold 500 
guests. ‘* Paul 
Smith’s,” writes 
a man of discern- 


‘an astonishing 
mixture of fish 
and fashion, 
pianos and pup- 
pies, Brussels 
carpet and cow- 
hide boots. Sur- 
rounded by a 
dense forest, out 
of the way of all 
travel, save that 
which is its own; 
near the best 
hunting and fish- 


ing grounds; @ 
first-class water- 
ing-place hotel, The Shore of Echo Lake. From ‘ Outings 
with all the in the Old Granite State.” Issued by 
modern appli- Concord & Montreal R. R. 

set right down in the midst of ahowling wilderness.” That is the 
Adirondacks. You can no more imagine such an out-door free 
and breezy hostelry in the White Hills than you would look for a 
spelling bee in Old Cambridge. Nevertheless, this glorious region 
has upon its outskirts some places quite near enough in line with 
the demands of fashionable travelers to satisfy the most exacting. 
Such are the hotels at that interesting bit of mountain scenery, 
Ausable Chasm, and those at Saranac Lakes, the new Hotel 
Champlain at Bluff Point, the Prospect House, Blue Mountain 


Lake, and some others. 


* 


Another mountain group, filled in summer with gay loiterers, is 
that of the Catskills. One of the oldest favorites with citizens of New York and 
Brooklyn, it is only in the last decade that these mountains have really become 
popular in the sense of attracting and providing for large numbers of visitors. No 
longer does the Prospect Park, overlooking the Hudson at Catskill, the quaint 
village itself, 
replete with 
traditions, and 
the old fashioned 
Mountain House, 
comprise The 
Catskills.” The 
‘* Overlook,” the 
‘* K aa’t erskill ” 
and ‘‘Laurel,” 
the ‘*Grand” 
and other huge 
and elegant 
caravansaries bid 
for their share 
in the increase 
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From *‘ Excursion Book.” Issued by Maine Central R. R. 


of travel, which 
has grown’ so 
amazingly dur- 
ing the last 
quarter-century ; 
while hundreds 
of other less 
conspicuous 
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hotels all along the central and eastern part of the 
group have arisen to accommodate the less pretentious 
half of the army of travelers. 

It is this south-central part of the group, opened 


From * Along the South Shore of Lake Superior.” 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. 


by the Ulster and Delaware Railroad and its branches, 
which has been most developed of late. This line strikes 
up the beautiful valley of the Esopus from Kingston, 
on the Hudson, and passing Olive, Shokan, Boiceville 
and other places well known to those who seek homes 
among the farm houses, reaches at Phoenicia an im- 
portant hotel center. Here branches off northward 
that adventurous, cajion-climbing little Stony Clove 
Railroad, which is like nothing else this side of the 
Rockies, and takes you to Tannersville, the Kaaters- 
kill hotel and falls, Hunter, and the rest of that 
group, to which Onteora Park and the beautiful 
Twilight Park have recently been added. South of 
Phenicia is the wildest and loftiest part of the 
range—Slide and Hemlock, and Cornell and the Wit- 
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temberg and a dozen almost trackless heights 
where trout are abundant and in winter deer and 
bears may still be killed. Here is the” place to go 
rambling and camping in a wilderness as 
complete as that of the 
remotest Adirondacks. 

West of Pheenicia every 
town has its hotels and board- 
ing houses, and one rises 
higher and higher above the 
sea. Shandaken and Pine 
Hill are noteworthy centers, 
and at the Summit is a large 
summer settlement, domin- 
ated by the ‘‘Grand Hotel” 
on the hill-top, which surveys 
an immense landscape. The 
end of the road is at Stamford 
and Hobart, but beyond there 
you may go by coach to 
Delhi or the pretty shores of 
Otsego Lake and Coopers- 
town, and when done with 
this, on to Richfield Springs 
and Trenton Falls, and so. 
back to Saratoga, Lake 
George and Ballston Spa. 


* 
As for Saratoga Springs, 
it is, and has long been, the 
queen of American watering 
places. Endowed by nature 
with the medicinal fountains which 
determined early in our history the 
destiny of the town, and aided by 
every art 
of-.the 
enter- 
tainer 
and ar- 
tifice of 
the ad- 
vertiser 
to reach 
eminence in its way, 
this beautiful little 
city of the northern 
summer long ago 
reached the first place 
on the list of inland Pe Soe 


Issued by 


summer resorts, and 
will keep its own 
special place and 


charm, no matter how 
far some other place 
may surpass it in num- 
bers or magnificence. 
‘‘ Broadway,” said a 
man who well knew 


The French Broad River from the Track of the Richmond & Danvitle R. R. 


Saratoga’s main 
street, ‘‘is ori- 
ginal. The ho- 
tels, the stores, 
the fine rows of 
trees, the broad 
borders of sod, 
and the throng 
of carriages and 
people that 
crowd its walks 
and roads, pre- 
sent a spectacle 
unlike anything 
else in the world. 
Newport and 
Interlaken, Ems 
and Long 
Branch have 


From ‘* Byways ” 
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The Stage Route Through Pinkham Notch. From “The Glen, 
White Mountains, N, H.” 


Issued by the Glen House, 


their special charms, but nowhere else;is so"much of 
caravansary and general splendor concentrated in so 
limited a space. No other resort can show three such 


A: 
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palaces as the United States, to the north, and the 
Grand Union and Congress Hall, facing each other, 
on one street. . . . The throng of carriages pass 
in brilliant procession, flowers and elegant drapery 
fill the windows and frame the faces looking out, 
making a realistic bit of fairyland that wins the atten- 
tion at every step.” 

Yet Saratoga is truly American, and in its mixed 
elements typical of the whole country. While the 
vast dormitories seem, in July and August, to be 
little else than the whirl and worry of New York 
business and fashion and politics adjourned to the 
country, in the quiet and shady side-streets dwells 
a class of steady-going, well-to-do citizens and visit- 
ors who watch and are amused at this merry-go- 
round of hotel life without feeling the giddiness of 
the ‘‘spin.”” Many of the less prominent hotels, the 
sanitaria, of which the town possesses several as 
largely inhabited by people of health as by invalids 
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and the large and excellent boarding houses, belong 
to this quieter class; and it is one of the peculiar ad- 
vantages of the place that one who is disposed to do 
so can live inexpensively in this charming town, quite 
apart from the rush of life daily reported in the 
newspapers, 
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the Marion, the Lake, the Central and some thirty 
hotels flourish there as of yore. 

Certain points near New York and patronized al- 
most wholly by citizens of the metropolis can be 
dismissed with brief courtesy in this general review. 
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Gardiner’s and Shelter. This whole district is de 
lightful in every way—a charming admixture of land 
and water; modern advantages and ancient associa- 
tions; fashionable frolics and simple enjoyment of 
rural scenes and the quiet seaside. As for the Jersey 

coast resorts, they 


which is not, as it 
fondly imagines 
itself, all there is 
of ‘‘the Springs.” 
If it were not so 
the many conven- 
tions of intellec- 
tual men and 
women which are 
another character- 
istic of the Sara- 
toga summer 
would never 
choose this as 
their meeting 
place. 


The suburbs of 
Saratoga are 
among its highest 
attractions. <A 
score of delight- 
ful and diiferent 
drives may be 
taken without ex- 
hausting the beau- 
ties of the hills 
and valleys that 
lie about it. A 
like is at hand 
for boating and 
regattas—a mountain for climbing and _ strolling. 
Ballston Spa, Lebanon, old Sharon and Richfield, 
and half a dozen other places, each lovely and 
beneficial in its own way, are clustered in this 
group Of watering places about the headwaters 
of the Hudson, and all grow year by year nearer and 
nearer to perfection. Only a few miles north is Lake 
George, and a short railway journey carries one di- 
rectly into the Adirondacks. As for Lake George, it 
is, in its way, unsurpassed for loveliness. Foreign 
travelers join with us in praise of it. All along its 
winding banks are little villages, cottages and camps, 


yes 


Ragged Edge—East. From “Jaunts.” Issued by Western Maryland R. R. 


The region east of the Hudson (especially Dutchess 
County), Northern New Jersey and the adjacent coun- 
ties of New York are filled with hills and ravines 
which have resisted the husbandman and form a fine 
recreation region. These are accessible from stations 
on the ‘‘ Erie ” and the Ontario and Western Railways. 
The Delaware Water Gap lies just beyond, but it is 
reached by the ‘‘ Lackawanna” route. Eastwardly, 
pretty much all Long Island is turned in summer into 
a pleasure ground for Brooklyn and New York. The 
north shore is little frequented, but the south shore 
is one long stretch of waterside hotels and cottages 


are many and var- 
ious. Some, like 
Monmouth Beach 
are purely places 
where families 
live in their own 


cottages; others, 
like Highland 


Beach, belong to 
excursionists and 
are invaded all 
day and every day 
by crowds who go 
home at night. 
Of all these Long 
Branch is_ best 
known, and is 
still popular, 
though no longer 
the undisputed 
lender of the 
Jersey beaches, 
since Seabright, 
Elberon and some 
other seaside vil- 
lages of city men 
have risen to a 
rivalry for pre- 
cedence in the 
world of money 
The West End,” ‘‘ Howland’s,” and 
the other well-known hotels at Long Branch re- 
main, however, superior in point of size. Further 
down is Asbury Park, and next door to it the huge 
camp-meeting in Ocean Grove, which is too extra- 
ordinary to be characterized in a sentence. Pretty 
villages inland from these, circling around New York 
Bay, attract many boarders, but contain no hotels of 
great prominence. 


and style. 


* * 


A few words will be appropriate as to routes for 
pleasant travel in this eastern part of the Umted 


Upper Ausable Pond, Adirondack Mountains. 


increasing year by year in numbers and in the affec- 
tion of their frequenters, and the great Fort William 
Henry Hotel is still one of the points at which every 
Stylish pleasure-seeker must be seen in summer, while 


From ** A Souvenir.” 


and camps from Coney Island to where the great 


rollers come in at Easthampton and Narragansett. 


Shielded by Montauk Point, at the eastern extremity 
of the island, lies Peconic Bay, with its two islands, 


[Issued by Delaware & Hudson Canal Co,’s R. R. 


States. Steamers sail at frequent intervals from 
New York and Philadelphia to Halifux and Boston 
for those who like an outside passage. From Boston 
one can go by steamer to St. Johns, N. B., via Port- 
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and, and from Portland, by a delightful run through 
the islands, touching at many harbors, to Mount 
Desert. Close connection for the White Mountains 
and Maine is made with the night boats from New 
York to New London, Stonington and Fall River, 
and a special sum- 
mer service of direct 
trains from Fall 
River by way of 
Nashua, N. H., is 
exceedingly popular 
among travelers 
from New York who 
begin their journey 
on one of the night 
boats of the last- 
named line. Special 
trains leave the 
Grand Central Depot 
in the season for the 
White Mountains, 
reaching Plymouth, 
without change of 
cars, by the Con- 
necticut River route. 
A charming round- 
about way is to take 
a boat up the Hud- 
son, go from Albany 
via Saratoga to Lake 
George, traverse the 
length of this lake 
in a steamer, cross 
by rail to Lake 
Champlain, voyage 
down and across it to Burlington, Vt., cross to and 
through the White Mountains tp Portland, and then 
go on along the coast of Maine, or return to New 
York by aSound boat. Another fine holiday journey 
would be to go out to Delhi, N. Y., by the Ontario 
and Western Railway, travel by stage to Stamford, 
come down by rail to Pheenicia, go up the Stony 
Clove Railroad to Kaaterskill, ride or walk over to 
the Mountain House, and go down to the Hudson 
River at Catskill. 


* 


The Alleghanies and the Atlantic Coast south of 
New York are full of pleasant summering places, 
where congregate the people of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
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tive, and has not changed much from the time of our 
fathers. Old Point Comfort (Hygeia Hotel), Vir- 
ginia Beach and Newport News are widely popular as 
both winter and summer places of resort. 

The Blue Ridge and Alleghanies are dotted with 


From ‘‘ Wonderland.” Issued by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


places of interest, mineral springs and mountain 
peaks, which attract a great army of rest-seekers. 
Chautauqua and Watkins Glen head the list in the 
North. Then come the great Sanitarium at Dans- 
ville, N. Y.; that at Clifton Springs, N. Y.; Glen 
Summit, on Nescopee Mountain, Eagle’s Mere, 
Highland Lake and Lake Mokoma, on the Williams- 
port and North Branch Railroad; Sunnyside, on 
South Mountain, near Wernersville, Cresson 
Springs, on the Pennsylvania Railroad ; Chattolanee 
Springs, near Baltimore, the pretty places along the 
line of the Western Maryland road, especially at Pen- 
Mar, and the Luray and other hotels of the Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

This brings us into Virginia and to her famous old 


From *“*An Adirondack Cabin.” 


land, the South and the Middle West. Atlantic City 
has grown within a few years, under Philadelphia’s 
patronage, from a mere hamlet to a summer city, 
where sometimes 100,000 people could be counted. 
They are of all sorts, seek all sorts of diversion, and 
receive all sorts of entertainment, according to their 
tastes and their purses, Cape May is more conserva- 


watering places among the Appalachian heights. 
What traditions cluster about the Virginia Springs 
—White Sulphur, Old Sweet, Alum, Warm, and 
all the rest. The old places remain and old ways 
are kept up as far as possible under the changed 
social conditions of the Southern States, and perhaps 
the echo of the old aristociatic period is more dis- 
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tinctly heard around these springs than anywhere else 
in Dixie. But year by year this is growing faint. 
Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamus. The Ohio Valley 
and the Western States now contribute so large a con- 
tingent to the merry crowd at the White Sulphur and 

: its neighbors since 
the enlightened 
management of the 
Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad has 
furnished the requi- 
site facilities for 
travel thither, that 
they are rapidly be- 
coming cosmopoli- 
tan and modern. 
Perhaps even more 
Northern than 
Southern names 
might be counted 
upon their registers 
nowadays ; and it 
would be.a matter 
for surprise if it were 
not so, not only on 
account of the in- 
trinsic merits of 
their mineral waters, 
but for the novelty 
of their customs and 
sentiment, the ex- 
cellence of the clim- 
ate and the wild 
beauty of their sur- 
| roundings. Further 
south lies a group of resorts in the mountains of 
Western North Carolina, where Northern money 
has been spent freely, and Northern patronage 
forms the larger source of their income. These are 
the hotels and springs at Asheville and Hot Springs 


in the valley of the French Broad River, and many 


others not far away, but deeper in the mountains 
and more primitive. | 
3 

But the people of the prairie States usually turn 
their faces in summer toward the Great Lakes, along 
whose shores exist many a charming retreat and gay 
center of vacation life. In this category really fall 
the Thousand Isles and Niagara Falls, in respect to 
neither of which is any description needed. The 
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islands in the western part of Lake Erie, called, col- 
lectively, Put-in-Bay, have long been occupied by 
hotels, cottages and picnic grounds, and year by 
year grow in favor. More lately, on the opposite 
(Canadian) shore has arisen a splendid lakeside 
hotel, styled ‘‘The Mettawas,” which is only 30 
miles from Detroit, That city, however, has a nearer 
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100 miles the coast is dotted - 


wocded points, which pleas- 
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place for"disporting itself in Belle Isle, whither the 
citizens go in great numbers for a day’s amusement. 
Lake Huron is not marked by any prominent summer 
resort, but a very delightful journey is possible among 
the islands along its northern shore in one of the coast- 
ing steamers that leave Owen Sound or Collingwood 
weekly. These take you at last to the lovely district 
about Sault Ste. Marie, where you are sure of excel- 
lent trout fishing at all seasons. Tired of this, go on 
to Mackinaw Island, one of the most interesting and 
beautiful spotsin the United States. The coolness of 
its climate, the superb pictures of water and shore 
disclosed underneath the arches or between the cliffs 
and pillars of its rocky shores, the quaint old fort 
and pretty interior landscapes and curious rock 
piles, all combine to make a residence at Mackinaw 
entertaining and invigorating in a high degree. 

The popularity of this island, which is one of the 
oldest resorts in the country, has led to the establish- 
ment of many hotels and 
watering places along the 
southern shore of Mackinaw 
Straits, where the conven- 
tional and unconventional 
are charmingly blended and 
great numbers of people 
annually disport themselves. 
The shore of Lake Michigan 
there is deeply indented by 
narrow inlets, which often 
connect, leaving bold, pict- 
uresque islands, and afford- 
ing safe and quiet water for 
boating at all seasons. Tra- 
verse City and Petoskey are 
the principal points, but for 


with villages and camping 
places devoted to summer 
leisure and health-getting, 
among them the grounds of a 
large number of religious and 
other associations. This part 
of Michigan is full of lakes 
and rivers, abounding in 
trout, grayling, bass, musk- 
allonge, pickerel, &c., so 
that angling, that prime de- 
light of the holiday-keeper, 
may be enjoyed without 
stint. 

Another center of North- 
western summer life is -at 
the Jakes around Minneapo- 
lis, especially Minnetonka. 
These are large and irregular 
bodies of water, dotted with 
islands and penetrated by 


antly break the monotony 
of the shores, alternately hid- 
ing and disclosing the pict- 
ure as you sail along. At 
Minnetonka is an immense 
and elegant hotel of wide 
repute, and there as well as at 
the many other and less con- 
spicuous resorts in the lake 
region of Minnesota gather thousands of families from 
all the States southward. The free, open air, healthy 
scheme of summer life, and the vigor and purity of 
the climate among those Northern woods render. Min- 
netonka and its neighborhood one of the best chosen 
of America’s vacation places. 

The same remarks apply to Ashland and its islands, 
on Lake Superior, and to the lakes of Wisconsin, ex- 
cept that in the northern part of the State there is an 
almost total lack of hotel accommodation, and one 
who goes there expects to make his own camp and 
enjoy himself for the most part in fishing and canoe- 
ing, for which the region about the headwaters of 
the Wisconsin and Chippeway rivers is peculiarly fit. 
Near Milwaukee, however, fashion and wealth con- 
gregate at Waukesha, Oconomowoc and half a dozen 
other beautiful springs and lakes, and a summer life 
goes on which is more nearly the counterpart of the 
larger Eastern resorts than anything else in the West. 
Scattered tbrough Missouri, Iowa and Dakota 


: 
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many pretty places have been set apart for summer 
recreation, having large local popularity, such as 
Eureka Springs, Spirit Lake, Devil’s Lake and the 
various local Chautauquas, 
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There remain to be considered the watering places 
and scenic points of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Coast. | 

The Rocky Mountains from end to end abound in 
hot mineral springs. Almost every town has some 
natural sanitarium of that kind at its door, several of 
which have acquired a wide fame, such as ‘‘ The 
Montezuma,” at Las Vegas, New Mexico; Idaho 
Springs, near Georgetown; Glenwood, on the West- 
ern slope, and ‘‘The Broadwater,” at Helena, 
Montana. Still farther North, in the National Park of 


Canada, are the Banff Hot Springs, reached by the Ca- 


nadian Pacific Railway, where the Dominion Govern- 


Scene on the Line of the Canadian Pacific R. Rk. 


ment has made every provision for pleasurable and sani- 
tary use of the waters, and has erected one of the most 
luxurious hotels on the continent. 

But the foremost of all the Rocky Mountain water- 
ing places is at Colorado Springs and Manitou, at the 
base of Pike’s Peak. The former is an elegant town 
at the edge of the plains, with fine hotels and many 
large boarding houses, where the most pleasant social 
surroundings make life as enjoyable for the pleasure 
seeker as the climate and medicinal advantages make 
it profitable to the invalid. As for Manitou, which 
the people there fondly call the Western Saratoga, who 
does not know the gay valley and its varied springs, 
where every prospect pleases and only the waters are 
vile? Its great hotels and little hotels, its luxurious 
bathing houses and costly cottages and pretty camp- 
ing grounds; its arrangements for the ascent of Pike’s 
Peak by horseback or by railroad; the cafions and 
the parks and the Garden of the Gods and all the 


other conveniences and curiosities and amusements 
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of a stay at Manitou, would easily fill a supplement by 
themselves, and an interesting one, too. 


* 


In the time of our grandfathers a young man was 
not considered educated until, in the company of some 
elderly relations or tutor, he had made what was called 
the grand tour. This was the circuit of the Continent 
of Europe—south to Naples, east to Constantinople, 
north to St. Petersburg. That was deemed indis- 
pensible to the education of an English youth—to 
every man of the world, in fact. But we have come 
to think that for an American youth this is no longer 
so needful as a knowledge of his own Western Conti- 
nent. Soon the North American ‘“‘ grand tour” will 
be demanded of every educated man and woman. 
What shall be the course of this American ‘‘ grand 
tour”? Certainly that which shall show him the 
widest diversity of local life, the highest degree of 
advancement, the greatest 
variety of resources — give 
him the broadest view and 
most complete knowledge of 
the men and the means of 
America, joined with what 
is most interesting and pleas- 
urable. In such an ideal 
journey we have not to con- 
sider expense, though that 
would not be beyond the 
means of thousands who 
spend more money every 
season in a different way, 
or who do not make this 
tour because of exaggerated 
ideas of cost and trouble. 
A party might hire a special 
car and go over almost 
every mile of the routes to 
be proposed as easily as a 
yachtsman makes the cruise 
in the West Indies. The 
difficulty is to arrange a trip 
which shall show all that one 
really ought to see, without 
doubling back upon _ the 
course for long distances. 
The ideal arrangement is 
two separate tours between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coast, occupying two sepa- 
rate seasons ; one through 
the Gulf States and back 
through the Canadas; the 
other taking a round trip 
through the more central 
parts of the country, or these 
paths could well cross one 
another. 

* 

The latter tour should in- 
clude the ‘‘ New South ”— 
thatis, the northern moun- 
tainous parts of Dixie—and 
for this the routes known as 
the ‘‘Kenesaw” and the 
‘* Chesapeake and Ohio ” give 
excellent facilities. This 
would be done best in the spring. St. Louis and 
Kansas City are cities that demand attention, and 
then some Southern line across the plains should be 
chosen—say the Atchison, Topeka and Santa F¢, which 
would show Las Vegas Springs, old Santa Fé and 
the Indian pueblos and quaint Mexican life of the 
Southwest. The run across Northern Arizona over 
the Atlantic and Pacific enabies one to visit the grand 
cafion of the Arkansas—America’s most startling 
piece of scenery—and lands him in Southern Cali- 
fornia, a glimpse of which will suffice in summer, 
and then the tourist will hasten on to San Francisco. 

San Francisco is the head and heart of California, 
and it is best to go there first and learn what you 
want to do and how best to spend your allotted time. 
Your sights will include Monterey, the farms and 
vineyards of the San Jaquin and Sacremento valleys, 
a trip northward to get a glimpse of the bold coast 
and the redwood forests, and, most striking of all, 


the Big Trees and Yosemite, the last two im one trip. 
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Then comes the question of homeward route. 
Will you return east via Salt Lake City and Denver, 
or will you go north to Puget Sound, and home over 
the Canadian Pacific, or by the Northern Pacific ? 

If you take the first-named route, it will carry 
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through the wild western part of the State and 
Eastern Oregon, with stoppages if you please at 
Mount Shasta and Portland. Puget Sound, with its 
stirring new civilization and magnificent scenery, 
will interest you for a week or so at the shortest 


Ready for a Morning Ride at Richfield Springs. From ‘Spring House Book.” Issued by T. &. Proctor. 


you down to Salt Lake City. Stop there at least 
one day, but more can be spent there pleasantly 
and comfortably, for the.City of the Saints has 
capital hotels and arrangements for sight-seeing. 
Thence to Denver you can get through cars upon the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad by the way of the 
new Grand River route over Tennessee Pass to Lead- 
ville and down the Arkansas, where you can halt 
at Salida and make a day’s excursion over Mar- 
shall Pass and back—a grand experience. An 
alternative way, involving more time and trouble, 
but exceedingly interesting, is to go by the old 
Gunnison route to Montrose and Ouray; then 
by stage over the wonderful Mears stage road, and 
the Silverton Railroad, across the very center 
of the San Juan Mountains (which form the true 
‘¢ Switzerland of America”) and then down the cajion 
of the Animas to Durango. Here the night will be 
spent. The next day’s run will carry you along the 
borders of New Mexico, over Toltec Gorge and 
through the San Lino Park to Sierra Blanca and Veta 
Pass, and the following morning will find you in 


Pueblo. Here it will be worth while to halt a day 
and go up into the Royal Gorge. Forty miles north 


of Pueblo are Colorado Springs, Manitou and Pike’s 
Peak, and these are worth a week or two; and then 
you can take the Burlington or some rival route straight 
to Chicago. 

This gives you an excellent idea of the agricultural 
West—Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and their neighbors. 
Then whatever homeward route is chosen from Chi- 
cago, swift and superb service, racing through cities 
and towns and populous regions of production and in- 
dustry, await your pleasure; and along every one are 
strung regions of fine scenery and sport, and pleasure 


estimate. Fiom Tacoma or Seattle the trains of the 
Northern Pacific go east to St. Paul without change, 
and near to the Yellowstone National Park. But if 
you stop tosee the park you must be prepared to spend 
a good deal of time and considerable money, and it 
is an undertaking which requires much forethought 
and preparation to yield satisfactory results. 

If you choose to return east by the Canadian Paci- 
fic, you will go 
north by steamer 
to Victoria, where 
it would not be 
surprising to find 
you embarking 
for the two weeks 
sail to Alaska. If 
not, after a day 
or two of that 
delightful old 
town and its sub- 
urbs, you will 
cross to Van- 
couver, where a 
strong young city 
has suddenly 
sprung into being 
as the western 
terminus of Can- 
ada’s transcontinental railway. Then for 600 miles 
you are ascending and descending range after range 
of the snowy cordilleras that are nowhere so ma- 
jestic as in British Columbia. At Glacier, on the sum- 
mit of the Selkirks, it will be well to stop a day or two 
and climb about the great river of ice which reaches 
down from the eternally cold heights into the forest 


A Speckled Beauty. From “ The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha R. R. Book.” 


places of every kind, as well as the centers of national 
growth and prosperity. 

If, on the contrary, you go north from California, you 
have before you that extraordinary ride of 750 miles 


just beyond the track. Banff Springs and the National 
Park (elsewhere spoken of) will claim a few more 
days, and then you will whirl away to Lake Superior 
and Montreal, and then home past Lake Champlain, 


Saint’s Rest. From “ Outings in the Old Granite Staie.” 
Issued by Concord & Montreal R. R.- 
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Saratoga and the Hudson. . . . Here, plainly, 
is material for two separate round trips between the 
Alantic and Pacific coasts, and no part of either of 
them can well be omitted from the American Grand 
Tour.—ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


Out-Door Life and Office Work. 


It may be argued, perhaps, that the hunter and fish- 
erman find development for their physiques and their 
animal instincts only in their life inthe woods. But 
what shali be said of Isaak Walton—that chief of 
fishermen—whose ‘‘Complete Angler” continues, 
and will continue to be read, ‘‘ for its charming 
simplicity of manner, its pastoral freshness and 
poetry, and the pure, peaceful and pious spirit which 
is breathed from its quaint old pages ?”’ 

Whatever may be the differences of opinion con- 
cerning the relations of hunting and fishing to bar- 
barism and civilization, there is very much iu the life 
of the sportsman that may be commended to the at- 
tention of every office worker. It is for that reason 
that we reprint here the following article from 
Forest and Stream ”’ : 

‘¢ Some 12 years ago I made the discovery that too 
much office work was using me up. _ I took too much 
time to decide questions of judgment and worried too 
much over the decisicns after they were made ; found 
all my work hard work; lost my patience at trivial 
things; was annoyed at trifles; would not eat or sleep 
well, and was in a bad way generally. As I came of 
a long-lived family, I did not propose to give up with- 
out a struggle even if the doctors did tell me I had 
nervous dyspepsia. 

‘*T had a fairly good history of my family for a 
couple of hundred years, and in looking it over made 
the discovery that close confinement in an office did 
not ‘run in the family.’ I now believe that in a new 
country like ours 
we have no.type 
of office men an- 
swering to the 
types of miners, 
toy-makers, cob. 
biers and bund- 
reds of others in 
the old countries. 

‘*At this time 
a friend suggested 
hunting, since 
living in a small 
village, although 
having my office 
in a city, I could 
readily find some- 
thing to hunt. I 
had been fond of 
hunting in my 
youth, but had never done much of it, and none for 
years. My friend went home with me one afternoon, 
and I got out my old muzzle-loader and tried a few 
shots at chips thrown in the air. The result satistied 
me that if birds were plentiful enough and got up 
cluse enough to me they would not all get away; and 
I deliberately took up hunting as a means of improv- 

ing my health, and I have stuck to it ever since, 
and mean to stick to it so long as I can carry a gun. 
‘‘'The first fall I went to Iowa after chickens, 
and found I could do quite well at them. I made 
no profession of being a crack shot, and so was 
not annoyed in the least at misses. Never losing 
my temper I found a great advantage, and being 
a very industrious hunter I made as good bags 
as much better shots. 
‘‘T have added fishing to my list of desirable 
sports, not because I can get many days’ actual 
fishing, but because one can spend so much time 
getting ready before the season opens and so 
much time lying about it afterward. 
‘I throw a fly just as I shoot. Plenty of men 
can beat me at both, but what of that ? I can 
get as much fun out of a few days in the wouds, 
along a trout stream, or on the prairie, as any one. 

I claim that I can do more work in shorter time 
and do it better than before I took up hunting and 
fishing, and there are thousands of overworked busi- 
ness and professional men who could say the same 
if they would only give hunting and fishing a trial. 
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Vacation 


** But the trees are old: and I fancy they tell, 
Each unto each, how the summer flies.”” 


Volumes 


URSULA, 


16mo, cloth, $1 (0 


With Interludes. 
cloth, $1 00. 


|A VIOLIN OBLIGATO, 
And other Stories. 


FICTION. 


of Meredith’s novels, $1 50 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


By Honore pe Batzao. Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
lussia, uviform wich previous volumes in vur Baizac Series, $1.50 each. 


A QUESTION OF LOVE. 
A Story of —_ Life. Trauslated from the French of T. Combs, by Annie R. Ramsey. 


By MARGARET CROSBY. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


A new Novel. By Grorck 


A BOOK O’ NINE TALES. | 
By Bares, author of “A Lad's Love,” ** Albrecht,*’ etc. 16mo, 


16mo, c!oth, $1.00. 


1 vol., 16meo, cloth, uniform with our popular edition 


vis , 12m>, half 


By ANNIE Payson CALL. 


DREAMS. 


edi 100, with puitrait, $1.00. 


FOR QUIET 
THOUGHT. 


By THEOPHILUS PARSONS. 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. 
16mo, cloth, $1.09. 
** Charming from firct g3 to last.”"— Boston Times. 


By Onive &cuHreEINER, author of **Ths Story of an African Farm.’’ I6mo, cloth, lauthor’s 


** There is something new, that goes to the heart. ... Ths only one of its kind.’’— Public Opinion. 


THE PROFESSOR’S LETTERS. 
Portrait. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


PETRARCH. 
A Sketch of His Life and Works. 


POEMS. 


ON VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS. 


Compact nd Practical. 
**Carving aud Serving,’’ etc. 
paper covers. 15 cents. 


; By May ALpen Warp, author of *' Dante: A Sketch of 
His Life and Works.’’ l6mo, cloth, $1. 


** A chapter iu the history of civilization.’’— Springfield Republican, 


25. 


By Emity Dicktsson. Edited by Mabe’ Loomis Todd and T. W. Higginson. Sixth edition. 
l6mo, civth, bevelea boards, gilt ane gilt top. Price, $1 25. 


THE PEERLESS COOK BOOK. 


By Mrs D. A. Lincotn. author of *' The Boston Ccok Book” and 
Contaiuing over 400 valuable receipts for cooking. I6mo, 


AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 


RIS 


ROTHERS, Publishes 
BOSTON | 


Direct from the Manufacturer. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO CHRISTIAN UNION READERS 


Good till July 15, only 
The New 
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A first-class Racket, 
frame made of well-sea- 
soned white ash, with red 
and white stringing and 

Spanish cedar handle, 

well balanced. Worth 
four dollars fully. 

We will send this 
racket, Arcepazd, 
delivery guaran- 
teed, on receipt 


of $3. 


To better introduce 
our high-grade _— 
Rackets 


GUARANTY: 


In addition to 
assuming the risk of 
delivery, we will re- 
fund the price paid to 
any one who finds after 
examination that he pre- 
fers to return the racket— 


provided it reaches in 
good condition, prepaid. Union. 


As original American .Racket manufacturers, we announce for 
the season of 1891 the best line of High Grade Rackets ever pro- 
duced. Catalogue free. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., 


Established 40 Years. 497 Washington Street, Boston 


Summer 


Readin oO, 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS, 


‘UPLAND AND MEADOW. 


A Poaetquissings Chronicle. By C. C. As- 
BoTT. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS. 
By C. C. ABsBorT. Cloth,’ Orna- 

mental, $1.50. 

FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use. 
By Henry P. WE tts. Illustrated. Small 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


SALMON-FISHING. 


12mo, 


The American Salmon-Fisherman. By Hen-. 


ry P. Wetts. Illustrated. Small 4to, 
Cloth, Ornamental, } $1.00. 
CITY BOYS IN THE'*WOODS; 


Or, A Trapping Venture in Maine. By HEn- 
ry P. Wetts. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. . 


CAMP LIFE:IN .THE WOODS, 


And the Tricks of Trapping and}Trap Mak- 
ing. By W. HaAmittron Gieson.  Iilus- 
trated by the Author. Square (16mo, 
Cloth, $1.90. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


KNOCKING ROUND THE 
ROCKIES. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. [llustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


A FLYING TRIP AROUND 
WORLD. 

In Seven Stages. By BIstAnp. 

With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1.25. 
OUR ITALY. 

An Exposition of the Climate and Resources 
of Southern California. By CHARLEs 
DupLEY WARNER. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2.50. 


THE FRENCH WEST INDIES. 
Two Years in the French West Indies. By 
Larcapio HEARN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. | 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
Travelling Notes in Europe. By THEroporE 
CHILD. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


WINTERS IN ALGERIA. 
Written and Illustrated by FREDERICK AR- 
THUR BRIDGMAN. Sq. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50. 


PENINSULAR CALIFORNIA. 
Some Account of the Climate, Soil, Produc- 
tions, and Present Condition chiefly of the 
Northern Half of Lower California. By 
CHARLES NORDHOFF. Maps and IIlustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 


75. cents. 
SHOSHONE, 

And Other Western Wonders. By Epwarps 
With a-Preface by CHARLES 
Francis ADAMs: Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 75 cents. 


THE 


A NEW GUIDE TO NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS. By GustAy Korsé. Maps, Plans, and Illus- 


trations. 16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00. 


PusBLIsHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or wili be sent by Harper & Broruurs,' postage 
‘anad price. 


prepaid, to any part of the United States, C 


a. or Mexico, on receipt of the 
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Offers an exceptional combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, an 
favorable conditions for the recovery of invalids, and for rest to those who are tired out. 
Under the personal care and management of a PERMANENT STAFF OF REGULARLY 
EpUCATED AND EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. 

Extensive apartments for treatment arranged for individual privacy. Skilled attend- 

ants. All valuable forms of baths ; electricity, massage, Swedish movements, ete. Del- 
sarte System of Physical Culture. 
Hillside location 1,200 feet above sea level, overlooking extended views of Genesee 
Valley region. Delightful walks and drives. Picturesque lakes, glens, and waterfalls in 
vicinity. ear, dry air, free from fogs and malaria. Pure spring water from rocky 
heights. Perfect drainage and sewerage systems. 

Elegant (brick and iron) fire-proof main building and twelve cottages, steam-heated, 
and designed to meet every requirement of invalids or seekers of rest. Especial provision 
for quiet and rest, also for healthful amusement and recreation. Cheerful and helpful 
religious influences. 

A liberal and wholesome table. Telegraph, telephone, electric bells, safety elevator, 
and all modern appliances for comfort and health. 

Open all the year. On direct line of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. between 
New York City and Buffalo. 

For circulars, testimonials, and other information address 

J. ARTHUR JACKSON, 
Corresponding Secretary and Manager, 


Formerly Jackson and Leffingwell. Dansville, Livingston Co., New York. 
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SUMMER HOMES. 


Canada. 


SUMMER RESORT, COBOURG, ONTARIO. 


lady having taken the management of one of the 
dveliest homes in Canada, situated in a Jocalit 
celebrated for its salubrity. houee large and hand- 
somely furnished, with all modern improvements, 
suitable either for winter or summer residence, ex- 
tensive ornamental grounds, is prepared to receive 
10 or 12 adult guests. Referenc’s given and required. 
Address GAMBIER, Box 186, Cobourg, Ontario, 


Canada. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, Montreal. 


Windsor is delightfully situated 
on the finest square in the city. Its 
cool, airy rooms, palatial corridors, and 
dining-room, hold a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and place it among the Palace Ho- 
tels of the American Continent. Guide 
to Montreal sent free on application to 
Recreation Department of The Chris- 


G EO. W.S WET T, Manager 


Maine. 
LOUISBURG, 


. Open July 1. Address er 
% UTLER, Pare Hotel Brunswick, olen 


FINISHED COTTAGES «° BUILDING SITES 


FOR SALE ON 


CUSHING’S ISLAN 


The Gem of 
Casco Bay. 


hlet on Cushiug’s Island, Maine, 
Francis Cushing, Portiand, Me., or 
e Christian Union. 


hontag CERRISH ISLAND, 
Hotel Kittery Point, Me. 
H. A. COBB, 

Eastern Entrance of Portsmouth Harbor. Amon 
the entertainments offered bathing. 


Sailings of any 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 
Hotel in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


| May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation 
Department of The Christian Union. 
satisfactorily planned after writing to this department for in- 
formation concerning the places you wish to visit and time- 
tables to aid you in arranging routes. 
Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Ocean Steamer 


Your Vacation can be more 


Address The 


SUMMER HOMES. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE, 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE. 

Four miles from A 
Safe | boating. Good fishing. For 
descriptive circular, BAFFORD, Proprietor. 


INT, Me.—Tho Champer- 
HORACE MITCHELL. Jr., Prop’r. 


New Hampshire. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 
For article on the Glen House see page 746 of this number of The Christian Union. 


Opens Saturday, June 27. 


Terms liberal. 


PORTLAND HARBOR, 


Casco Bay, Maine. 

For Sale, 50 acres on an isiand in the bay, with 
eight-room cottage in good erder. Cottage on an 
elevation, with lawns sloping tothe sea, with Port- 
land City in the distance. Steamer from Portland 
twice daily. New stone Wharf. Price, $4,000. 

Address B. F. STEVENS, 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 


NORWAY, Me. 
NORWAY SPRING HOUSE 


> t rticulars and circulars. 
OF students. for FARM. 


Hotel Madockawando 


land, So. Bristol, Me. Beautiful for 
Junel5 Send forcircular. Ierms, 
$7 to $12 per week. E. ROGERS, North Adams, Maas. 


GLENCOVE. 


= Tsland, Seal Harbor, Maine. Ad- 


HOTEL BEACON, 
Winter Harbor, Maine. 


Four miles from Bar Harbor on the opposite shore of 
Frenchman’s Bay; modern and elegant in all its ap- 
intments; open from June 15 to October 1. Applica- 
man ool Street, room 51, . M. 
— M B. GR HALGH 


AJOR C. B. EEN . 
MRS. ABBIE HOLDER CATES. 


York Harbor, Maine. 
MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. 8. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA, 


YORE HARBOR, MAINE. 
New house. First season will open June 17 


Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, U.S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks’) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old Scuth and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprirrors. 


First-class Family Board. 


Delightful rural surroundings ; magovificent views ; 
salubrious air; highest elevatiun about Boston; 30 


Massachusetts. 


ARBLEHEAD NECK, Mass.—Delightful 
summer resort, on the North Shore between the 
old town of Marblehead and Massachusetts Bay. An 
hour’s ride from Boston. Now open. 
Mes. M. K NORTHALL. 


THE PRESCOTT 


ON SWAMPSCOTT BEACH. 
A delightful resort facing the sea. NOW OPEN. 
Mas. F. H. GOULD, Proprietor, Lynn, Mass. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 


The Leading Resort near Boston. 


175 well-furnished rooms, all modern conveniences. 
Beautiful scenery, good roads, ba . sailing. and 
fishing. Society the best. Special rates for June 
and September. Open June 18th. 

MARCELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’r. 


Maryland, 


DEER PARK AND 
UAKLAND. 


On the crest of the Alleghantes 
3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 


Season opens June 15th, 1891. 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
eummit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
main line of the Baitimore & Ohio Railroad, have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express train 
service both east and west. and are therefore readil 
accessible from all of the country. Al! Balti- 
more & Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Oakland 
during the season, 

Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a mouth, according to lo- 
cation. ommuvpications shuld be addressed to 
GEORGE D DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore & 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10: after 
— i either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 

ounty, 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Washington County, Md. 


Seventy-one miles from Baltimore, on the main 
line of The Picturesque 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILROAD. 


Near the Summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Elevation 2,000 feet above sea level. Overlooking 
the Enchanting meat ofthe Panoramic Cumber- 
land at d Shenandosh Valleys. A Strictly First-Class 
Mountain Resort Accommodations for 500 * Guests. 
Rates per day, $3 to $350; per week, $14 to $21. 
Excellent Cuisine. Every modern convenience. 

Descriptive Pamphlets car be obtained from the 
Recreation Departmert of The Christian Union on 
application. 5 gy Tickets at all principal Raii- 
road Offices. For details and general information 
regarding rooms, ote. until June 20, ’91, 


minutes away; 30 sent by 
Rec on ment o ristian n. 
WATERMAN. Hxonts, Mase. 


Manager Carrollton Hotel, Baltimore. Md. : 
AfterJune_20, to Blue Mountain, Wash'n Co., Md. 


New Hampshire. 


ETHLEHEM, N. H. 

MT. AGASSIZ HOUSE. 
Now open. Good rooms and fine views. Livery. 
For circular address H. NYE, 


PROSPECT HOUSE. 


Bethlehem, N. H. Away from Main Street, sur- 
rounded with lawns. Good livery. Prices, $7 to $10. 
Mrs. GEO. W. PHILLIPS & BON, Proprietors. 
N. H.— THE CENTEN- 

> NIAL HOUSE. Opens June 15. Eniarged 
this season. Situated west end of street. Farm and 
livery. L. M. KNIGHT. 


HE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. En- 

larged and now accommodates 100 ests. 
Highest elevation in Bethiehem, on Main Street. 
Open 15 June. . F. H. ABBOTT. 


BETHLEHEM HOUSE, 
Bethlehem, N. H. F. P. MARSTON, Prop. 


Ciear air, pure water, wholesome food, home 
comforts, reasonable rates. 


MT. WASHINGTON HOUSE. 


With adjoining Cottage. Now accommodates 
70 guests. Rooms singly or en suite. House heated 
for early guests. 

Cc. L. BARTLETT, Beruusenem, N. H. 


T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, 
White Mountains, N. H. 


ROOKS FARM HOUSE, F 

N. H. Pleasantly situated, five 
Profile House. Terms from $5 to $7. table. 
For circular address E. C. NELSON. 


HOTEL WHITTIER, 
Hampton, N. H. 

Pleasantly located in the beautiful village of 

Hampton. Near beach. M i 4 

Best of drainage. Send for 


ASQUAM HOUSE, 


Shepard Hill, - Holderness, N. H. 
Open June 16, 1891. 

One of the most charming and picturesque situa- 
tions in the whole mountain region, overlooking 
Asquam lakes. Located pear St. Peter’s-in the- 
Mount meenoonal Church. Special rates for June. 
send for Illustrated and Descriptive Circular. 

LEON H. CILLEY, Proprietor. 


New Hampshire. 


CLARENDON, 


INTERVALE, N. H. 

Opens its first season July 1. Accommodate | 
100 guests. Everything first c Fine iocation. 

Pieasant rooms. $8 to $21 a week. 

WEEKS & BRUCE, Proprietors. 

ARTER NOTCH HOUSE, J 

C H. Beautiful drives; moun 

scenery. Reduced rates for June. Good trout fish- 
ing. J. M. PERKINS. Prop’r. 


Jackson, =H. 


GLEN ELLIS HOUSE. 


Pleasantly situated on the road to the Glen. Prices, 
$8 to $12. livery teams daily to Mt. Washington — 
and return, two hours onthe summit. For further 
information address 8. M. THOMPSON. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
GRAY’S INN and COTTAGES, 

Will open May 20, 1891. | 

Best location of any hotel in Jackson. Special rates 


for June ; hot-water heat in halls: bes 
ences. Write for circular. C. W. GRE 


Spend the month of June in 
JACKSON. 


The IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Opens June 2, by request. 


Reduced rates for that month. 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r. 


THE MAPLE HOUSE 


Ready for guests on June Ist. El 
feet. First of views. Best of ten teen, coe | 
airy rooms. F. W. COLLINS, Manager. 


HITE MOUNTAINS —Jeffers val 

uction 

Send for circular with ‘a 


LACONIA, N. 


VUE DE L’EAU. 


On Winnisquam Heights, overlooking the Lak 


Mountain views. cellent fishi boat * 
Modern improvements. Special ms. 
C. WEEKS. 


LAKE WINSIPESAUKEE, THE WEIRS. H. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE 


Opens June 1, 1891. Special rate 
moush. “GEO. W. WRERS, Pron 


ITTLETON, N. H.—THE MAP 
Fine view of the Presidential and 6 endl 


ranges. ithin easy day’s trip to all points . 
est. Open fires and furnace heat. Bend. 
lar. M. F. YOUNG & CO. 


MOUNTAIN HOME HOUSE 


ns June 1, 1891. Send for circulars. 
Mrs. E. D. SAWYER & BON. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. H.—E 
Cottage. A little out of the village ‘ with good 

mountain views, large rooms. shade trees. Terms, 

$7 to $10. Farm connected. GEO. F. WOLCOTT. 


RUSSELL COTTAGE, 
Kearsarge Village, North Conway, N. H, 
Open June Ist, 1891. 


ARTIST’S FALLS HOUSE, 


e famous mineral spring Comforta 
table. AUGUSIUs EASTMAN. 


North Conway House. 


Centrally located in the village of North Con- 
way, New Hampshire. Open throughout the 
year. Terms reasonable. 

L. J. RICKER, Proprietor. — 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 


Deer Park Hotel. 


This hotel is new, built in the most modern style, 
with all improvements, steam heat, open fireplaces, 
gas, electric bells, and the most approved drainage ; 
situa"ed at the northern terminus of the Pemigewas- 
set Railroad. Please send for circulars. Address 
BUCHANAN & WILLIS. 
Winpsor Horsey. Manchester, N. H. 
Until June 1, after that North Woodstock, N. H. | 


North Woodstock, N. H.—Fair View House.’ 


Within five miles of the Flume and ten from the 
Profile House. Accommodations for seventy-five 
gaeme. Good drives. A view of Pemigewasset Val- 
ev for thirty miles. A. W. SAWYER. 


66rTINHE RIDGE ”—Kea | 
earsarge Village, North 
N. H. Finest located summer 
hotel in the White Mountain Region. Exceilent 
rooms with large closets. Electric bells. 200 feet of 
broad plazza: Terms as Jow as any first-class family 
hotel. Send for circular. Address 
DOW & HILL. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE, Intervale, N. H. 
Open June 1 to November 1. 


J. A. BARNES’S SONS. 


NTERVALE HOUSE, Intervale, N. H. 
Finest located hotel in the mountains. From its 
broad verandas are views of unlimited extent and 
unsu beauty. No expense has been spared 
looking to the comfort and conveniences of guests 
-  epeeeatmente are second to none of the best city 
otels, and, 


opened June lst. and for the mont 


SUNSET HILL HOUSE. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Situated on an onen plateau 1,650 feet above sea- 
level, and commands finest views of White Mount- 

Its elevated position insures a dry at- 
mosphere, in which 


MALARIA IS UNKNOWN. 


Public rooms are large. Music hall and orchestra. 
Extensive grounds for tennis courts, base-bal', and 
er outdoor games. Large farm and good livery 
connected. 


drainage pore water from a mountain 


e. Telegraph 


will be 
Post-office address Inte a 
STEPHEN MUDG & SONS. 


Capacity, three hundred guests. For de- 


BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


— 
$= 
I 
RICHARDSON BROS, Bropristora. 
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SUMMER HOMES. 


New Hampshire. 


WASHINGTON, N. H. 


1,300 feet above the sea. 


THE LOVELL HOUSE, attract: 


ive summer home. Send for circular. 


New Jersey. 
ns June 15th. This ho- 


THE BLU FFS2 , built since Jast season, 


is replete with every bad nt convenience; situated 
tly on the ‘laff overlooking the ocean, with 
Barnegat Bay about one hundred yards in the rear. 


THE BELLEVUE Saku 
For terme, either house, address Mrs. A. JOHN- 
SON, Bayhead, Ocean County, N J. 


“Wanted: A FEW ADULT BOARDERS 


For the summer in a pleasant home one ed from 
New York. Large house with comfortable rooms, 
wide piazza, large lawn ; well shaded. healthful - place. 
Fresh vegetables. fruit, cream and milk. oe 
exchanged. Address Lock Box 332, Flemington, N. J. 


New York City. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
year the Sr. DrEnis has 


been aged new and handsome addi- 
more doubles its former ca- 


“a ‘the latest improvements have been 

a in the new building, with a large and 

attractive new Dining- room connecting 

the old er Taylor’s Restau- 
vant.” WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York. 


Thousand Islands. 


Hotel Westminster, Westminster Park, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


t bl the Saet location in the Thou- 
ad Islands, Sept. 1881. 
$2 to $3 a 


Board in the Catskills, 
Address FARM, Acra, N. Y. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 
RDAY. JUNE 27 
REDUCED FOR JULY. 
For circulars and information call on or address 


Grand Hotel. Broadway and 3lst St., New York City. 


The Catskill Mountains. 


WINTER GLOVE HOUSK) ce 


H. B. WHITCOMB, Proprietor. 


This house is pleasantly ag on the Catskill 
ountains. Accommodating 1 Easy of access; 
hot and cold water on each eae s in onal room ; 
dry, cool atmosphere, and thoroug ly executed drain- 
age. Opens June l. Send for illustrated circulars. 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
Cornwall Heights, N. Y. 


Storm Kiog Mountain, one hour and a 
York West Bhore Road. Convey- 
ances meet ali trains. Address J. W. MEAGHER. 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ments, beautiful grounds and scen- 


THE ELMER, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


Select Family Hotel. Under one Mavagement 


f May to cere 
Eighteen Years. Open from May ee eR. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES, 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N.Y. A 
pan built house of brick and sone, within 3 minutes’ 

k of the Lake. First-class in every respect. For 
book, address JESSE B. BROWN, Prop. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 


A thoroughly first-class summer resort at moder- 
- ate prices ; 300 feet above and overlooking the Hud- 
son and Catekiil Rivers. Write for circuiar. 


THE HOTEL KINGSTON, 


A good house, nicely located "b among the fishirg 
streams and mcuntaios ia village of 
Delhi, N. Y. Charges very mod 
T D. KINGSTON, Proprietor. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Gent House and Cottages. 


coommodations for 175 guests Terms, 810 to 
par week. Send illustrated circular to 
W. RUSK, Hunrsr, N. Y. 


A Family Paper 767 
New York. New York. ‘ie New York. 4 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. STAMFORD, 


ACKERLY HOUSE, 


Open all the year. Accommodates 20) guests. 
en 


drives; Tangy trout fishing. Terms. $8 to veg 
forc ar. THOMAS HILL 
ARETVILLB, Delaware Co. 


LEN LAKE HOUSE.-Opsmems June 20th 
Adirondack air and scenery. . boating, 
etc. Family hotel; terms A. BIR 
SALL, Manager, Glen Lake, Warren Co. 


HUNTER HOUSE, 


Hunter, Greene Co., N. ¥. 
On the Catskills—1. above tide-water. Bath- 
or or particu- 
lars, ad VAN P PELT. 


HE CATSKILLS. 


THE ‘ARLINGTON, 


Hunter, N. Y. 
Purpy & Moors, Proprietors. 
NOW OPEN. 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY Isr. 


HE RIPLEY, Hunter, N. Y. Centrally 
located, finely furnishea, well ventilated. Table 
the best. Rich views of the oe 


WOODWORTH. 
LEXINGTON, 


sx.” LEXINGTON HOUSE. 


A popular Catskill Mountains resort, Now open. 


Near Lake, affording boating, and 
bathing. All modern improvements, and | good liv- 
ery. 1. On feet. For terme. 

J.P. VA N VALKENBURG, 


REFURNISHED AND RENOVATED, AND 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


FURT WILLIAM HENRY 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Opens June 18, 1891. 


NEW YORK OFFICE IN THE ** GRENOBLE,” 
57th St. and 7th Ave. 
Management and organization of 


HOTEL PONCE DE LEON, |- 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
0. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 


PR rags. mn book of the lake sent on application to 
the above, or to the Recreation Department of The 
Christian Union. 


Minnewaska Mountain Houses, 


MINNEW ASKA, N. Y. 


Scenery unsurpassed ; society select ; el i 
1,800 feet ; rates reduced. Send for circu er ican 
ALFRED H. SMILEY, Proprietor. 


PAVILION HOTEL, 


New Brighton, Staten Island, 
GEORGE M. TILTON, Proprietor. 


Orchestral Music Daily. 


SPRING HOUSE, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y., 
Offers Attractions Unobtainable Elsewhere 


The new Bathing Establishment is com- 
plete in all its appointments, containing Sul- 
se Baths, Turkish and Russian Baths (with 

ulphur Vapor), a Swimming Bath, Pulveri- 
zation Room, Inhalation Room for treatment 
of Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc. ; Douche Rooms 
and Sun Bath, Resting Rooms, Gymnasium, 
and other conveniences. Under personal 
charge of Dr. C. C. Ransom, 56 West Forty- 
ninth Street, New York.e 


SPRING HOUSE OPENS JUNE 20, 


For :0om< ard rates apply to James R. SANGSTER, 
Vic: oria Hotel, New Illustrated pamphlet. 
T. R. PROCTOR, Prop ietor. 


UR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


lt is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest, or recreation all the year. Elevator, 
Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun 
Parlor, and Promenade on the roof; Cro- 
quet and Lawn Tennis; Massage; Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electrothermal—all baths 
and all remedial appliances, 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


ALCH HOUSE, 526 North Broadway, 
toga Springs, N. YY. Ow open an ‘in com- 


Sara- 


GRAYCOURT. 


Opens June l. Capacity 75. $19 a 
week. 


THE “MANSION HOUSE,” 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. All mt Soe im- 

provements. West side Main Street. Open through- 

outthe year. ’Bustoalltrains Send for 
JOHN W. SHA 


Open June l. The finest view the masibieta af- 
fords. Cold spring water, good tables and beds, 
fresh milk and cream, eggs, etc. For further. par- 
ticulars send for illustrated circular. &pe Rates 
for June. MORRIS LESTER. 

Tannersville, Greene Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS--Bliss House, 


Wilmington, N. Y. Twelve miles from Lake 

Placid. Board f r the summer at reasonable rates. 

Full information bv applying to Miss A. McWILL- 
80 Cotums1a Heieuts, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


The Glen Springs Sanitarium, 


Under the medical management of experienced 


Located on a bluff, 
of Seneca Lake, oe aL Pi erests 


pped most «a Glen. therapeutic 
a including Twurkis 
Blectro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 


Also Massage, Swedish Movements. Vacuum sat 
ment, Calisthenics, and all forms of E] 

r—also valuable minerai springs, i includ- 

ing Bs Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulpives waters. 

air. 


Climate d, and equable. More days of 
sunshine a. any other section of 
N po aad Btate. Beau walks 


Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
‘unsurpassed. 
For terms other particulars, address 


plete order for the reception of guests. Either tran- es BE. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
sient or permanent. Rk. and Mrs. W.8 BALCH. Watkins, N.Y. 
No. 48 Front Street, Pennsylvania. 


y. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
EMORY. POTTER: Proprietor. Open aii the year. 
Mineral spring on the place. No bar. Terma, $7.00 
to $12.00 per week. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y —GARDEN 
VIEW. 534 North Broadway. Now open 

reception of guests. Accommodation om 60 
Mrs. T. D. CARPENTER. 


Cc RCULAR STREET HOUSE (opposite Dr. 
Strong’s), Saratoga N. 

EO. R. WB, Proprietor. 
Special rates to 


OWLAND HOUSE, 573 North Broad- 
way, Saratoga The broad piazzas, 
comfortable rooms, an t-cia<s — combine to 
make it a most desirable 
LAN D, ‘Proprietor. 


RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila St., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Noted for the elegance of its 
rooms and superior table service. Oaly a short walk 
from the principal hotels and Congress Spring Park. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE. 


e most elegaut ~ oe eats in Saratoga ; steam 
electric etc. dre 
HUESTIS, Proprietor. 


PALACH HOTEL, 
(Formerly La Ment Hotel), 
Shandaken, Ulster Co., N. Y., 


At the otra of the famous Echo Notch in the 
Catskills. open. for 150 
guests. adorn improvements. Trout fishing. 

F. A. MoC CLURE, Prop etor. 


NGLESIDE.’’—A Summer Boarding-house in 

the Catsk1:1 Mountain Region, haif a mile from 

Catskill Mountain R’y | gy care taken as to sani- 

— conditions. Open fires in Parlor and Di: ing- 
Terms, $7 00 to $10.00 per week. Address Dr 
CHAS. H. CHUBB, Patenvitte, Greene Co., N. Y. 


Mountains, N. t of Catskiil 
Mountain and the of shade. 
Within easy riding distance to ali princip.l points in 
the mountains. CALVIN GOODWIN. 


Stamford, 


SIMPSON TERRACE, 


New house; elevation, 2 000 nba, House heated 
with hot water. Open fireplaces, hot and cold water, 
bath aod os my on each floor. ccommodates 75. 
Rates, $10 90 to $15.00 a week. Special rates to fami- 
lies. For circulars, address Mras R C. SIMPSON. 


TAMFORD., N. Y.—INGLESIDE. S8itu- 

ated on Seminary Heights. within five minutes’ 
walk of depot, post-cflices, and churches. All mod- 
ern improvements, Address EK. O. COVEL. 


HOUSE, Palenville, Greene 
County, N.Y. No malaria. Superior drainage. 
The house and grounds are shaded by a grove of about 
200 pine trees. Within easy walking distance of more 
than a score of waterfalls. No locality among the 
Catskills or elsewhere has more beautiful or Prnnioing 
scenery. Easy of access to boats and cars, 

modates about 75 guests. C. DU BOIS, 


G4. HOUSE, Palenville, Greene 
Co., Catskill Mts., N.Y. Mountain scenery : 
pieasant drives and walks ; 2 catty mails ; freeh vege- 
tables from the farm ; good wa 

NELSON GARRISON. 


MOUNTAINS.,— — Palenville, 
N. ¥. Cherry Grove House. Five miuutes 
irom depot ; mail and telegraph ; shade ; good water ; 
pleasant, airy rooms. Terms a 
a G. R. BERRY. 


SUNNY SLOPE HOUSE, 


PALENVILLE,N Y. 
At the very entrance of the noted Kaaterskill Clove. 
Highest elevation of any resort in Palenvilie. 
P H SCRIBNER, Proprietor. 


The Davenport, 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Directly opposite springs and park; within tod 
minutes of baths. Accommodations for 200. 
June 1 to October 1. Entire new system of ‘obama: 
ing. Descriptive circular on application. 


JAS. 8. DAVENPORT, Proprietor. 


Churchill Hall, 


STAMFORD, N, Y. 


CatskilJs. mprovements ; 
electric bells. or descriptive circular, with 
of Henry Ward Beecher Dr. 

bott. 8. E. CHURCHI ILL, M 


SHARON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


SHARON HOUSE. 


Now Open. European applications of Sulphur 
Water Inhalation, Pulverization Baths and Douche 
for Rheumatism, Catarrh, and Skin Diseases. Hotel 
circular and pamphlets gratis. THOS K. SHARP. 


COUNTRY HOME for PATIENTS 


Scarsdale, Westchester Co,N. Y. R R, 
40 minutes from Grand Central Station, 421 Screet. 
20 Rapid-Transit Trains Daily. Suburban Para- 
dise, Fictureeque and Healthy Country ; No Malaria, 
No Morquitoes. No Nuisances 

A NEW HOUSE, for Summer and Winter 
Resider ce, Located upon a Hiil in a Grove of Old 
Forest Trees ; Natural Drainage and Sanitary Sew- 
age, Steam Heat. Open Fire-Piaces for Wood Fires, 
Bath-Room and Water-Closet on each Floor, Peren- 
pial pod Water, Stable for Horses and Carriages, 

A QUIET HOME, With or Without Special 
Treatment. For T-rms, state particulars and ad 
dress DR. GEORGE D. = 


HE FLo 
109 Kast 18th ‘St., New York. 
Hours: 9 to 12 a.m., and by appointment. 


Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa, 


Mrs. H. B. MARKLAND & CO. have leased the 
** BEECHWOOD INN ” for a term of years with the 
intention of making it the most desirable of any re- 
sort in the neighborhood of and only 
ene and three-quarter hours ride from New York. 
The of a station on the 
grounds, rains daily each way. The cuisine 
wa be thoroughly American, while the service will 

French. e following wpeeenens will be a suf- 
| wae guarantee of our intention to make the ** Inn’”’ 
charming and select: William Pepper, M.D. 
Norris, the Shard "Bale of van i 8. Henry 
e Murra 
ew, M. pe be 
Walter Buc han 


ae ‘OPENS MAY 16, and rooms may now be 
plane seen on application, Mondays. 

ro nm Fridays, from 2 5 p. m., at 


WALTERS SANTARIUM 


Walter's Park, Pa. 


(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


Hayes 


Only two and one-quarter hours from Phila- 
delphia. One of the most beautiful parks 
in America; the best Sanitarium in the 
world. Circulars free. Address 


ROBERT WALTER, M.D., as above. 


Virginia. 


Pleasure and Health Resorts 
AMONG THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: 
Hot Springs, 
Warm, Healing, 
Rockbridge Alum, 
White Sulphur, 
Red Sulphur, 
Salt Sulphur, 
Sweet Springs, 
Sweet Chalybeate, 
And other Mountain Resorts. 
Also Natural Bridge and 
Old Point Comfort. 


Pamphlets, circulars, etc., of hotels at the above 
famous resorts sent free on application to the re- 
ation Department of The Christian Union. 


N= W Norfolk:Western RR. 
Virvinia Sommer Resorts 


IN THE 


BLUE RIDGE »° ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


The Caverns of Luray, 

The Grottoes of the Shenandoah, 
Natural Bridge, 
Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, 
Wytheville, etc., etc. 


aa descriptive aay hlets, maps, etc., etc.. apply 

03 Broadway, ork ; 240 ashingtoo Screet, 

Boston and Bureau of The Christian 
nion 


For other Advertisements of Sum- 
mer Resorts see page 746, 
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